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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted in Victoria (Australia) to 
deteraine college students*, graduates*, and eaployers* expectations 
and experiences concerning eaployaent after graduation i The study 
sought answers to the following four questions: (l» ifhat proportion 
of graduates and diploaates in various fields of study, and at 
different levels, obtain satisfactory eaployaent? (2) Uhat are the 
views and attitudes of eaployers concerning the recruitaent of 
graduates and diploaates, the training they expect graduates and 
diploaates to have, and their reasons for accepting or rejecting 
graduates and diploaates for eaployaent?, (3| what ^rethe attitudes 
of graduates , diploaates, and students toward eaj?loyaent?, and (H) 
How do graduates, diploaates, and students adjust or accoaaodate 
their expectations and aspirations to the opportunities available to 
thea? The investigation encountered difficulty in coaparing courses 
of study, defining and aeasuring rates of uneaployaent for the 
graduates and diploaates, gathering relevant background inforaation, 
and preserving confidentiality. Nevertheless, data gathered in the 
study were analyzed in a aatrix fraaework, and nuaerous findings are 
reported regarding the stodent-graduate-eaployer relationship 
according to the four teras of reference analyzed. The questionnaires 
used to gather data are included in the report. (KG) 
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INTRODUCTION 



A Guide to the Report 

The foUowing notes serve as a guide to the structure of the report. They are for the 
benefit of the reader who may not wish to cover the whole report but only read 
particular topics of interest. 

The report is divided into two parts. In the first part, a description of the origins, 
terms of reference and dimensions of the study (Chapter 1), is foUowed by a deUiled 
outline of the framework of the project (Chapter 2)- The design of the study is derived 
from a research matrix which presents diagrammaticaUy the relationship between key 
research areas and stages in the transition from education to employment. The content 
or cells of this matrix, discussed in detaU in Chapter 2, are used as the framework for 
the discussion and presentation of the results of the investigation. 

Part One also covers the operational phases of the project, including the design of 
the questionnaires (Chapter 3), some technical aspects of sampling and the classification 
systems used (Chapter 4) and comments on problems associated witli the overall 
management of the project (Chapter 5). 

The results of the surveys are presented and discussed within the general context 
of the research matrix in Part Two of the report (Chaj^ters 6 to 12), A general 
description of the survey samples and proposed research methodologies for future studies 
of student progression in post-secondary studies can be found in Chapter 6, 

Chapter 7 which deals with the employment of graduates and diplomatcs addresses 
the first term of reference of the stud>. Within this chapter work experience, levels of 
job satisfaction and past and future employment patterns for graduates and diplomates 
are treated as related issues. 

The views and attitudes of employers concerning the recruitment of graduates and , 
diplomates, the second term of reference of the study, are analysed in Chapter 9, In 
Cliapter 10 the attitudes of graduates, diplomates and students towards employment, the 
third term of reference of the study, are compared with those of employers. 

On a similar tlieme the job expectations and aspirations of graduates, diplomates 
and students and the ways in which these expectations are modified by the available 
opportunities are discussed in Chapter 8. These findings are concerned with the fourth 
term of reference of the study. 

In Chapter h the above material is supplemented with a brief discussion, of 
related issues such as employers' involvement with the various levels of education, 
student knowledge of specific job roles, the job seeking strategies of students, and the 
immediate plans of students upon completion of a course of study. 

A summary and the conclusions of the investigation can be found in Chapter 12. 



The detailed statistical information used in the development of a sampling plan and 
some detailed tables of results from the surveys can be found in Appendix L Copies of 
all the questionnaires used in the project are included in Appendix IL 

More specific details of the content of the research matrix^ which was used to 
describe the research areas and the groups surveyed, and the appropriate question 
number from each of the questionnaires used in the study are given in Appendix III. 

List of Findings 

In the following pages each of the four terms of reference for the study are presented 
together with the appropriate research findings summarized in point form. 

First term of reference 

What proportion of graduates and diplomates in various fields of study, and at different 
levels, obtain satisfactory employment? 

Findings 

1.1 Graduates and diplomates from 1978 expressed a higher level of job satisfaction in 
a first job after completing a first course than did graduates and diplomates from 
1976. 

L2 Work experience prior to graduation has a positive effect on the level of job 
satisfaction reported for a first job after completing a first course. 

1.3 For those graduates and diplomates not employed at the end of their course: 

(a) the median time taken to find a full-time job after completing a course was 
1.8 months for both the 1976 and the 1978 graduates and diplomates; 

(b) the median time taken to find a full-time job in a field of training was 3.0 
months for the 1976 and 3.1 months for the 1978 groups of graduates and 
diplomates; 

(c) Ten per cent of 1978 group and three per cent of the 1976 group were not 
employed in a fulKime job at the time of the survey; 

(d) Twenty-three per cent of the 1978 group and 14 per cent of the 1976 group 
had not found a job in their field of training at the time of the survey; 

(e) Graduates tended to find work sooner than diplomates although the 
difference was not consistent across all courses and areas of study; 

(f) Approximately 75 per cent of the graduates and diplomates from the fields of 
Pharmacy, Paramedical Studies and Maths and Computer Science found 
full*'time work within one month of completing their course. 



Second term of reference 

if^! employers concerning the recruitment of graduates 

and diplomates, the training they expect graduates and diplomates to have, ind their 
reasons for accepting or rejecting graduates and diplomates for employment? 

Findings 

2.1 The characteristics employers in general considered to be very important when 
recruiting new or inexperienced graduates and diplomates were, in order of 
importance: 

(a) immediate Walue' to the organization; 

(b) the perceived future 'trainability' of the applicant for a managerial position; 

(c) specific areas of skill; 

(d) the applicant's career objectives; and 

(e) a combination of personal quaUties such as drive, motivation, presentation 
and interpersonal skills. 

2.2 The characteristics of graduates and diplomates that non-employers considered 
important when recruiting middle level staff were: 

(a) work experience; 

(b) specific areas of skill; and 

(c) immediate Walue* to the organization. 

2.3 The smaU employers of graduates and diplomates, like the non-employers saw the 
immediate value to the organization as an important characteristic. By constrast 
the largest employers of graduates and diplomates preferred equaUy the qualities 
•specific areas of skill', 'applicant's career objectives' and 'the perceived future 
trainability of an applicant for a managerial position'. 

2.4 Employers generally expressed a strong preference for experienced graduates and 
diplomates. However, the largest employers of graduates and diplomates were 
more flexible and recruited substantial numbers of new or inexperienced graduates 
and diplomates. 

2.5 The majority of employers found little difficulty during the last three years in 
recruiting new graduates and diplomates. For those who stated that they had 
encountered difficulties, the most common reason given was the 'lack of practical 
experience' in the tertiary level course. ^ 

2.6 The most common difficulty in recruiting new graduates and diplomates expressed 
by employers in the paramedical area was the 'lack of supply'. 

2.7 The most common and most successful recruiting technique used by employers was 
to 'advertise in local and national newspapers'. The largest employers preferred 
'visits to tertiary institutions'. 

O 3 



2.8 Employers rated the 'ability to communicate with others' as being the most 
important quality a new graduate and diplqmate should possess* 

2.9 The qualities 'self-motivation' and 'ability to work in a team' were highly valued by 
employers (second and third in rank order of importance). 

2.10 There were no noticeable differences in the qualities required of new graduates as 
opposed to those required of new diplomates. 

Third term of reference 

What are the attitudes of graduates, diplomates and students towards employment? 
Findings 

3.1 Graduates, diplomates and students rated the 'ability to communicate with others' 
as being the most important quality a graduate and diplomate should possess for 
success in a chosen field of employment. 

3.2 The quality 'ability to make decisions' received the second highest rank order of 
importance by graduates, diplomates and students. 

3.3 The quality 'specific skills' was much less important for the older group of 
graduates and diplomates (1976) than for either students or employers. 

3.4 Students would appear to have had a very good understanding of the importance of 
different characteristics or qualities needed for success in the work environment. 

3.5 Seventy-three per cent of the full-time final year students and 53 per cent of the 
full-time new students claimed to have a firm idea of the work they would like to 
do on completion of a course. 

3.6 Of those new and final year students who claimed to have a firm idea of the work 
they would like to do on completion of a course, only 10 per cent of the new 
students and. 29 per cent of the final year students displayed a considerable 
knowledge of specific fields of work. 

Fourth term of reference 

How do graduates and diplomates and students adjust or accommodate their expectations 
and aspirations to the opportunities available to them? 

Findings 

4.1 New students expressed a higher level of aspiration for particular job goals than did 
final year students. 

4.2 Students in general expressed a higher level of job aspiration than did graduates 
and diplomates at the time of completing a course. 

4.3 The lowest level acceptable or tolerated in different job goals or characteristics 
did not differ significantly between students, graduates or diplomates. 

4 



4.4 The most important job characteristics were intrinsic characteristics such as 
•people', •skills', and 'responsibility' and were not sacrificed for extrinsic rewards 
such as 'salary' and 'advancement' in the individual's system of values. The 1976 
graduates and diplomates did however hi^ily value job 'security'. 

4.5 The first full-time job achieved by graduates and diplomates after having 
completed their first tertiary course was below their level of expectation for all of 
the job characteristics. 

4.6 For the job characteristics 'skUls' and 'advancement' the level actually achieved by 
graduates and diplomates in a first job was significanUy below the level they 
expected to achieve in a job in their field of training. 

4.7 With an increase in time some job characteristics approached the level aspired, to 
while other characteristics exceeded this ideal level expressed at the time of 
completing a course. 

4.8 The 1976 group of graduates and diplomates would appear to have found initial 
employment closer to their expectations than the 1978 group. 

4.9 FuU-time male students had a higher expectation than did full-time female 
students of finding work in a field of training within four months of completing a 
course. 

4.10 Final year students had a higher expectation than did new students of finding work 
in a field of training within four months of completing a course. 

4.11 The proportion of students (64 per cent) who believed that they had a very good or 
good chance of finding work in a field of training within four months was similar to 
the proportion of 1976 and 1978 graduates and diplomates who had actually found 
work in their field of training within four months. 
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PART ONE: DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION OF THE STUDY 



CHAPTER 1 
BACKGROUND TO THE STUDY v 
Origins 

A substantial data base describing the first occupational destinations of new graduates 
and diplomates from Australian universities and coUeges of advanced education has been 
built up by a number of institutions and individual researchers since the early 1970s. The 
most comprehensive array of material has been published by the Graduate Careers 
CouncU of AustraUa (GCCA). The GCCA data, derived from an annual 'destination 
survey* of new graduates and diplomates conducted by most Australian universities and 
colleges over the last eight years, has provided comparative estimates of graduate 
employment destinations and rates of unemployment. It is largely through the 
publication of these data that the rise in ^unemployment' of first degree graduates and 
diplomates (of the order of a four-fold increase between 1974 and 1979) has become 
known and widely discussed. 

The reports prepared by the GCCA, the numerous studies by Cox (1973a, 1973b 
1974, 1975a and 1975b) carried out on behalf of the Victoria Institute of CoUeges (VIC) 
and a concern for unemployment among graduates and diplomates of thetcolleges were 
aU precursors for this study. Cox's work not only investigated the job destinations of 
graduates and diplomates but also considered job mobUity, attitudes to work, and the 
educational and socioeconomic background ais factors influencing employment. Cox's 
study of the 1972, 1973 and 1974 cohorts of graduates from the VIC coUeges and the 
foUow-up of a sample of the 1972 group in 1973 and again in 1974 makes it one of the 
few studies to tackle the problems of job mobility, job satisfaction and course 
satisfaction for graduates and diplomates of coUeges of advanced education (CAFs). 

These studies have highli^ted several interconnected problems such as the rising 
unemployment rates for graduates and diplomates, the decHnir« employmer.1 prospects 
for future graduates and diplomates, student expectations of work, job mobility and job 
satisfaction, employers needs and manpower requirements. Other studies have focused 
upon the transition from school to work. 

Each topic has been the focus of intensive research in the past but the studies 
undertaken have generaUy failed to provide an integrated approach to the transition 
from education to employment at the tertiary level of education. 

The Victoria Institute of CoUeges (VIC) requested the Australian Council for 
Educational Research (ACER) to formulate a research proposal to examine some of these 
concepts. OveraU objectives for the proposal, considered important by the the VIC and 
the ACER were the relevance of the research for planning by the VIC and the coUeges, 
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the relevance of data to careers and employment officers within the colleges, and the 
need for greater consideration to be given to the views of employers* The study was 
supported by funds provided by the Trustees of the Malcolm S» Moore and Annie V. 
Moore Estate who were concerned about these issues and emphasized the need for the 
involvement of employers in the study* 

The Research Proposal 

The central theme of ACER'S proposal for this study was to regard the transition from 
education to employment as three sta«^es. The stages were secoisdary school studies, 
tertiary studies, and finally work* The transition was not regarded as a uniform or 
continuous process in that several periods of work during ter^'" y studies would be 
possible just as several periods of tertiary studies during a working career would be 
possible* 

In the study of the transition from education to employment these stages were 
represented by four groups: new students, final year students, graduates and diplomates 
and employers. The study, conducted at one point in time, had the advantages of 
simulatir^ a longitudinal study as well as providing information on samples of the 
different groups at the same point in time* 

This approach provided considerable scope for the type of problems which could be 
investigated* Those considered important in the proposal were the employment trends 
for students, graduates, and diplomates; employers* views of current tertiary programs; 
and the attitudes and expectations of students, graduates, and diplomates* 

Terms of Reference 

Further discussions between the VIC and the ACER yielded four interrelated terms of 
reference for the study* The terms of reference sought information related to the 
following questions* 

1 What proportion of graduates and diplomates in various fields of study, and at 

different levels, obtain satisfactory employment? 
,2 What are the views and attitudes of employers concerning the recruitment of 

graduates and diplomates, the training they expect graduates and diplomates to 

have, and their reasons for accepting or rejecting graduates and diplomates for 

employment? 

3 What are the attitudes of graduates, diplomates and students towards employment? 

4 How do graduates, diplomates and students adjust or accommodate their 
expectations and aspirations to the opportunities available to them? 




Dimensions of the Study 

The important objectives of the study were to extend the comprehensive data base 
already avaUable on graduates and diplomates from colleges affUiated with the VIC and 
to obtain new information on the attitudes of current students and employers towards 
employment. To have included the universities or other coUeges of advanced education 
from Victoria or other States would have complicated the project design and greatly 
exceeded the resources available. Hence the study was limited to coUeges and institutes 
affiliated with the VIC. 

Contained within the terms of reference listed above were several additional 
constraints upon the study. These constraints were in the form of the types of groq>s 
included in the study. These groups specified the dimensions of the project and the 
following definitions were used. 

1 Fields of study. AH approved courses offered by the colleges were included in the 
study with the exception of Teacher Education, Education, Law and Jurisprudence, 
and Forestry and Agriculture. 

Teacher education courses were excluded from the study because similar programs 
were offered by the Stats CoUege of Victoria. Teacher education students do not 
form a significant part of VIC enrolments except for some smaU coUeges. The 
other courses were excluded because of their small student numbers. 

2 Levels. Only degree (UGl) and diploma (UG2) courses were included. Associate 
diploma (UG3) or equivalent courses and certificate courses were excluded because 
of the wide variety of courses available and possible overlap with courses in the 
Technical and Further Education sector. 

3 Students. A new or first year student was defined as any student who commenced 
an approved course for the first time in 1979. For example students who had 
transferred to their current course or who had completed other tertiary 
qualifications were included in this group. Students who were repeatir^ a course 
were not included. A final year student was defined as a student who expected to 
complete an approved course of study during 1979. 

4 Graduates and diplomates. A graduate was defined as a person who was awarded a 
degree (UGl) from the VIC in either 1976 or 1978. A diplomate was defined as a 
person who was awarded a diploma (UG2) from any of the VIC colleges in either 
1976 or 1978. 

5 Employers and non-employers. An employer was defined as any government 
department or government authority or organization or company who was a known 
employer of graduates or diplomates. 
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A non~employer was defined as any organization that did not usually employ 
graduates or diplomates (except in a consulting capacity) from either the advanced 
education or university systems. 

Mainly Victorian employers and noii**employers were included in the study* 
Generally speaking the office responsible for the recruitment of graduates was contacted 
or if regional offices existed then the head office (which was often interstate) for that 
organization was contacted. No hard and fast rule could be made since policies differed 
for different companies and government authorities or departments. 

In summary, the study involved four groups (new students, final year students, 
graduates and diplomates, employers and non-employers) who were investigated at one 
point in time to examine the relationships between the views and expectations of these 
groups. While this study was cross-sectional in nature and some important relationships 
might have been more clearly expressed by a longitudinal study examining the same 
group of students at different stages in their careers, it was hoped that this investigation 
would yield information that had not been sought by previous research. 
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CHAPTER 2 
DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

A Conceptual Framework and Development of the Terms of Tieference 

The transition from education to employment for an individual extends from early 
educational experiences through career decision-making processes, work experience, to 
employment or further education and ultimately to the development of a career. 
Furthermore, the development of a career might or might not involve several periods of 
further education, changes in a field of work or simple job changes. 

The effects of variables such ar home, school and community influences; sc-jial 
and economic change; employment and income have been recognized by researchers 
(Lipsett, 1962; Wolfbein, 1967) but in general have not been weU integrated within 
theories of career development. In the main different research approaches to the study 
of career developmei\t and career decision-making (ncn-psychological, psychological, 
economic or sociological), have failed to take into account many of these influencing 
factors and the problem-solving processes of career-decision making. 

Unruh has summarized these criticisms by saying: 

The economic and decision theories make large assumptions about the availability 
of information and the ability of individuals to handle it. The sociological and 
non-psychological theories place great emphasis on environmental control of 
behaviour. The psychological theories, on the other hand lean towat'd constructs 
that are difficult to measure and control. The general theories are composites of 
various points of view which frequently fail to describe the actual processes in any 
idiosyncratic way. (Unruh, 1979:3) 

Social learning theory as applied to the process of career decision-making has 
provided a broad conceptual framework which overcomes many of these problems. 
Social learning theory in this context attempts: 

... to explain how educational and occupational preferences and skills are acquired 
and how selection of courses, occupations and fields of work are made. It 
identifies the interactions of genetic factors, environmental conditions, 'earning 
experiences, cognitive and emotional responses and performance skills that produce 
movement along one career path to another. Combinations of these factors 
interact in different ways to produce different decisions. (Krumboltz, 1979:19) 

The theory treats career decision-making as a life-long process, a continually 
changing activity influenced by a wide range of both external a*.d internal factors. 

In any single study, it is impractical to identify every intervening variable and to 
consider its likely effect on an individual or a group of individuals. By using a theory of 
social learning to explain the career decision-making process it was possible to provide a 
conceptual framework for this study out more importantly to illustrate the complexity of 
the problems facing individuals in selecting and following a career. 
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By way of illustration some of the research areas which deal with the many aspects 
of the transition from education to employ me^it are listed below. Very few of these 
studies were carried out in Australia: 

1 Career decision-making and career development theories (see Blau et ah, 1956; 
Tiedeman, 1961; Holland, 1962 and 1966; Ginzberg, 1971; summaries in Peters 
and Hansen (eds.), 1971; Mitchell et aL (eds.), 1979). 

2 The transition from school to work (OECD^ 1977a; see a review of the Australian 
literature by Sturman, 1979; Fitzgerald et aL, 1979). 

3 The transition from school to tertiary studies in Australia (see Maddox, 1970). 

4 Progression through tertiary studies. For example, research into course mobility, 
wastage and attrition rates, and dropouts (see the report prepared for the 
Australian Vice-Chancellor's Committee oy Department of Education and Science 
(1971) entitled *The 1961 Study' and the Report of the Committee of Inquiry into 
Education and Training (CIET) VoL2, Appendix D, 1979 for a review of student 
progress in Australian colleges of advanced education anq^unlversities). 

5 The impact of i^oUege or university environment (see Astin, 1965, 1968, 1977; 
Astin and Panos, 1969; and a review of the literature by Feldman and Newcomb, 
1969). 

6 Work experience and work education programs (see Smithers, 1966; Henry, 1967; 
Gore, 1972; and Wilson, 1979). 

7 Job destinations and job mobility (see various reports by the Graduate Careers 
Council of Australia; Cox, 1973a, 1973b, 1974, 1975a and 1976b; Greenaway and 
Williams (eds.), 1973; reviews by Schroeder, 1973; OECD, 1977b). 

8 Job satisfaction (see Vroom, 1964; Locke, 1969; Wanous and Lawler, 1972; 
Killii^sworth, 1974; Andrews and Withey, 1976; Gla&er, 1976). 

9 Job or employment expectations (see Jenkins, 1973; Mortimer and Simmons, 1978; 
O'Brien and Dowling, 1978). 

10 Manpower plannii^ (see Carnegie Commission on Hi^er Education, 1973; OECD, 
1978; a review by Niland, 1979; Department of Employment and Youth Affairs, 
1979). 

11 The attitudes of employers towards recruitment and education (see Glaser, 1976; 
Mcintosh, 1977; OECD, 1977b; Brown, 1978; MiUer, 1979; Institute of Public 
Affairs (NSW), 1979). 

A combination of the concept of stages (school, tertiary studies, work) in the 
transition from education to employment and the research areas which have been listed 
above provided the basis of the terms of reference of the study which was couched 
within the broad conceptual framework of a theory of social learning. 
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The Research Matrix 



The terms of reference for the study raised four specific questions. These questions 
were viewed rs a summary of the interaction between some of the specific areas of 
research referred to previously and the stages in the transition from education to 
employment. A research matrix was therefore constructed and using this approach it 
was possible to devise an integrated research program to consider a range of important 
issues. 

The two axes of the matrix identified the key research areas and the stages in the 
transition from education to employment. The content of the matrix (cells) was defined 
by the type of information sought by questionnaires from each group. In other words the 
cells described the interaction and overlap between groups in a number of key areas and 
on specific issues. For example 'employment' as a. key research area was broken into a 
number of smaUer related topics (work history, job satisfaction, employment trends) and 
covered a number of the groups surveyed. The questions raised in the terms of reference 
for the study are therefore contained within the matrix. 

The matrix illustrating the connection between the stages and the key research 
areas is shown in Figure 2.1 and in greater detaU in Appendix 3. The matrix design 
enables comparisons to be made across different groups. Possible comparisons are shown 
in Appendix m with heavy vertical lines connecting the cells within the key research 
areas. It should be noted that cooiparisons of this kind require careful interpretation 
since the same group of individuals is not being foUowed from one stage to the next. 
Comparisons can also be made between key research a-eas. The effects of mediating 
variables (for example, work experience) on job destinations and, occupational mobility 
can be assessed in this manner. 

Content of the Research Matrix 

The research matrix shown in Figure 2.1 describes the key research areas and stages 
generated from the terms of reference for the study and the brief review of the previous 
research. The content of the individual cells and the comparisons which can be made 
between groups are discussed in this section. Some attention is also given to appropriate 
research findings and the implications of these findings for the current project. 

As the research program was carried out using mailed questionnaires (see Chapter 
5 for explanations), the problems associated with the design and measurement of specific 
concepts (and questions) are also 'considered in this section. 
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Background Information; A Basis for Classification 



Graduates^ diplomates and students. There was a wide variety of variables which 
could be used to describe the background characteristics of graduates and students. The 
characteristics which have been commonly used in the past are age, sex, type of 
secondary school attended, type of tertiary award gained, father's occupation, family 
income, family sl^e, ethnic origin, and the location of the home and school (city or rural 
areas). These antecedent variables have been used to predict such outcomes as academic 
achievement (at all levels), social mobility and job status and success. 

As the main objective of this study was to look at the relationship or links between 
education and employment, socio-economic status variables were given a lower priority 
in the study. The research populations were to some extent 'pre-selccted', since students 
from families with a professional background are more likely to undertake tertiary 
studies than those from working class backgrounds. The actual transition from school to 
tertiary studies or the effects of education and socio-economic status on the traa-^ition 
warrant detailed investigation but were beyond the scope of the project. Home (1975) 
arKl Lewis (1976) have conducted research in this area and Anderson et al. (1980) have 
addressed this problem to some extent with their study on the social composition of 
students in higher education since the abolition of tertiary tuition fees. 

The variables which were given high priority were, not unexpectedly age, sex, and 
educational backcp^ound. Age can not only be used as a reference point to determine 
time intervals (that is time between school and further study) but can also be used to 
determine the effects of maturation on job expectations and job satisfaction. From an 
educational policy point of view, differences between the sexes in relation to job 
prospects is an extremely important issue. The main research question applicable to this 
study was: Do males have higher job expectations than females? The educational 
background characteristics considered to be important were school performance, college 
course performance, time to complete a course, attendance pattern, type of institution 
attended, couise preferences and type and number of courses attempted or completed. 

To have collected data on all of these issues by questionnaire would have extended 
the length of the questionnaire considerably and would, quite conceivably, have 
influenced the response rates for the survey. Unfortunately the time required to access 
these data from college records was beyond the resources of the project, and also posed 
serious problems because of the confidential nature of the information sought. These 
problems are dealt with in some detail under the heading of 'Project Management' 
(Chapter 5). 

It was argued that the most relevant information on educational backgn^ound could 
be obtained from a students' educational history. This information would provide some 
insight to academic performance. For example, a student who listed a series of courses 




which had not been completed or a series of course transfers would provide just as 
important information as the student who listed a series of courses which had been 
completed. Such a list might range from a certificate level course to a master's degree. 

The use of educational history had the advantage of providing a basis for 
classifying students into various groups for further data analyses. More specifically 
students can be classified into two major groups: the educationally inexperienced or 
those who were enrolled in or who had completed only one tertiary course, and the 
educationally experienced or those who were enrolled in or who had completed two or 
more courses. The latter group are of interest when exploring job mobUity but it is not 
possible to identify readily this group from college records and to use this information 
when setting up a sampling frame. Hence the variables which were used in the 
questionnaire to gather the relevant information were: 

1 name of institution attended; 

2 major subjects or field of study; 

3 award gained (or enrolled in); 

4 attendance pattern (full-time, part-time or sandwich); 

5 year and month course started; 

6 year and month course finished; and 

7 year and month course discontinued (if applicable). 

Employers and non-employers. The most obvious means of classifying employer* 
was by their field of operation. If the Australian Standard Industrial Classification 
(ASIC) had been used by itself, problems would have been encountered with the accurate 
grouping of large multinational companies that were involved in several activities such 
as manufacturing, mining, transport and storage. Further the public sector, which 
employs t)iO mejority of new college graduates and diplomates, mainly embraces three 
major groups in the ASIC system. Those groups are Electricity, Gas and Water (usually 
government instrumentalities). Community Services, and Public Administration and 
Defence. 

The Graduate Careers Council of Australia uses a system whereby employers in the 
public sector are split into a number of groups such as the Australian Public Service, 
Defence Services, Local Government and State Government instrumentalities. However 
this system does not adequately describe the employer in the private sector. A 
combination of the two systems was seen to be an appropriate approach to classification 
or grouping. 

Another basis for classification was the actual size of the organization. This was 
refiected in (1) the annual sales figure or budget allocation, and (2) the size of the 
workforce. Neither was a perfect descriptor but again provided a simple means of 
comparing or grouping organizations. 
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A third descripvor closely related to the above was the distribution of the academic 
qualifications of the employees of the organization* The three descriptors used 
simultaneously provided a picture of the type, size and possibly recruiting style of the 
organization. To give specific examples, a research organization would be 'qualifications 
i/itcnsive« and probably have an average bucket allocation and a small workforce. On the 
other hand a large manufacturing company would be labour intensive and have a 
relatively small proporUon of highly qualified personnel and a large annual sales figure. 

Specific numbers of employees, specific doUar turnover and accurate percentages 
of employees with qualifications were not requested in the questionnaires sent to 
employers because of the time required for an employer to furnish such detaUed 
information. Instead ranges were seen as appropriate measures for the first two 
descriptors and rough percentages for the information on qualificaUons. 

The only other minor variable which was used to group employers was an index of 
the stability of the organization over the last three financial years (1976 to 1979). This 
was assessed in terms of changes in workforce numbers and in sales or bu(teet allocations. 

Other variables such as recruiting techniques or an employer's involvement with 
further education could be used as a basis for establishing the future plans to employ 
graduates. 

Employment 

The key research area of employment was divided into three parts for the project. The 
three parts were: 

1 the employment of students; 

2 the employment of graduates and diplomates, including measures of job 
satisfaction; and 

3 the employment trends (past and future) of employers and non-employers of 
graduates and diplomates. 

Perhaps the simplest way of analysing the employment of graduates, diplomates 
and students is to look at the time when periods of work were undertaken. For the 
purposes of this study the term 'work experience* was used to include work periodic .-before 
or during a tertiary course. The term 'work history* was used to describe periods of work 
after a first tertiary award was gained. 

Work experience . In recent years several important changes have occurred in the 
work habits of young people leaving the secondary school system. The numbers 
progressing from the secondary school system to the tertiary system have changed 
substantially in the last five years. The proportion of students who completed Year 12 at 
secondary school and enrolled in the following year in a tertiary course has declined from 
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approxiinately 55 per cent in 1974 to just under 46 per cent in 1979 (Karmel, 1979:7). 
This suggests that an increasing proportion of Year 12 school leavers are entering the 
workforce instead of progressing immediately to further studies. Karmel has claimed 
that there is no evidence to support the argument that the decline in tertiary enrolments 
is being taken up by technical and further education enrolments (Karmel, 1979:6). 
Another interesting feature is that the average retention rates to the final year of 
secondary school in Australia have increased substantially from approximately 23 per 
cent in 1967 to approximately 35. per cent in 1978 (Karmel, 1979:5). However, the 
retention rates for males have been dropping since 1972, while the retention rates for 
females have been steadily increasing. 

Associated with these changes has been the increase in the proportion of older 
students enrolling in tertiary courses. In 1974 the under 23 years of age group accounted 
for approximately 60 per cent of the enrolments in universities, 68 per cent in the 
colleges of advanced education and 44 per cent in technical and further education 
institutions. These proportions have been slightly reduced to approximately 58 per cent, 
61 per cent and 42 per cent respectively for 1976 (Tertiary Education Commission, 
1978:31). Conversely there has been a corresponding slight increase in the proportion of 
older students (23 to .39 years and over 40 age groups) who have enrolled in 
post-secondary courses. Mature age students as this group is often referred to, have 
been the subject of a detailed investigation by Dickson, Killingsworth and VAlkinson 
(1979). This change in the structure of the student population of tertiary institution is 
likely to have far reaching effects on future career guidance programs, teaching 
practices, curricula, student attitudes and employment prospects. 

A recent study by Wlson (1979) has expounded the merits of voluntary work 
experience programs for secondary students (Year 8 and above) introduced into Victorian 
schools in 1970. She concluded: 

... that work experience does have worthwhile benefits for students including work 
related benefits and aspects of general, social learning. This indicates that work 
experience should not be seen as something associated only with the preparation 
for employment, but as a learning experience with many important outcomes 
associated with the total curriculum of the school. (Wilson 1979:107) 

While it is not appropriate in this report to debate the likely impact of school work 
experience programs, it should be recognized that changes have occurred in the structure 
of the tertiary student population and that techniques should be devised to assess the 
effect of work experience on student expectations of employment. 

Some of the dimensions of work experience considered important in the present 
study were: 

1 the length of work experience; 

2 the placement of tne work experience in relation to a course of study (before or 
during a course); and 



3 the appropriateness of the work experience (in or out of the field of training). 

The length of work experience was measured in months and part-time and casual 
jobs were converted to fuU-time equivalents* 

It is important to establish the placement or position of the work experience in 
relation to a course of study since it can be hypothesized that work experience before 
commencing a course is likely to increase the probability of a student making a correct 
course and career choice and that ^ork experience during a course is more likely to 
realise a student's expectations of work once he or she has graduated. This concept is 
particularly important for students studying on a part-time or a 'sandwich' basis. 

The following specific questions on work experience were regarded as being 
important issues in the current study. 

1 What proportion of tertiary students have had work experience prior to and during a 
course of study? 

2 What is the extent (time) of this work experience? 

3 For those with some work experience, what proportion had experience in a primary, 
secondary or tertiary field of training? 

4 How does work experience affect employment prospects and job satisfaction after 
graduation? 

Work history . The only cumulative data available to describe the job destinations 
of graduates and diplomates in Australian universities and colleges of advanced 
education have been provided by the Graduate Careers Council of Australia. The data 
provide information on the employment status of each new cohort of graduates and 
diplomates at 30 April each year. Employment status in the GCCA studies involves a 
combination of several variables: activity (employed or unemployed), type of employer 
(government, private company etc.), employer's activity, time in that job, job 
description, salary, and whether or not the graduate is seeking alternative employment. 

While these data can provide estimates of the unemployment rates for first degree 
graduates and diplomates and a description of the type of work the graduate is involved 
in, the GCCA survey does not examine job mobility, job satisfaction, the relationship 
between previous educational qualifications and job mobility, length of unemployment 
before and after graduation, and involvement in other activities (for example, travel, 
domestic activities) both before and after graduation. Cox (1975a) has provided some 
information on job mobility and job satisfaction. In her follow-up study of a group of 
1972 VIC graduates, job mobility varied considerably according to occupational group. 
On average only 20 per cent continued to hold the same job that they held prior to 
qualifying two years earlier. 

When considering unemployment rates it was necessary to establish a time base and 
a reference point from which to work. In this study the reference point was taken as the 
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moiitK a course was completed. This information was obtained from th. educational 
history section of the questionnaire. This reference point could vary slightly from course 
to course. The time base then became the time taken (in months), after completing a 
course, to find a job. The OECD (1977a) for example have noted the scarcity of this type 
of data for young people entering the workforce for the first time. The only appropriate 
Australian data available have been produced by Williams et al. (1980). 

A more accurate procedure for establishing the time base or time taken to find a 
job would be to start from when a graduate first commenced looking for a job. This 
might or might not be before a course was completed. Likewise some students might 
take a break (of some months) after completing a course and then actively, seek 
employment. Since this study dealt with graduates and diplomates who graduated from 
courses in 1976 and 1978, it was felt that it would be unreasonable to expect the 
respondents to recall the date of their first job application. In the absence of detailed 
information on the 'time of job applications' and 'number of job applications', the use of 
the common reference point (the month the course was completed) seemed appropriate. 

The second element used to describe employment after graduation (work history) 
was job type. Most studies have used the terms full-time, part-time and casual as job 
descriptors. These categories are reasonably satisfactory when the time spent in 
part-time and casual jobs is converted to full-time equivalents. 

However, job type (for example, part-time) would not say anything about the 
individual's desire for that particular job. Some graduates might choose to have only one 
part-time job or a part-time job together with a full-time job. Others might be forced 
into part-time or casual work because no full-time jobs were available. The GCCA has 
estimated that 3.3 per cent of the 1979 first degree college graduates and diplomates 
(who completed courses in 1978) were part-time or casually employed on the 30 April 
1979 and were not seeking full-time employment. Another 2.4 per cent were unavailable 
for full-time work. A further 7.4 per cent were employed casually or on a part-time^ 
basis but were seeking full-time employment (GCCA, 1979). 

The third element used to describe work history was the appropriateness of the job 
held. That is, was the job in or out of a field of training? This element was used also to 
describe work experience which has t>een discussed previously. 

Consequently, the details sought in the questionnaire which related to work 
experience and work history (and other activities) were: 

1 job or activity number (that is a sequential number given to all jobs over two 
months that an individual had been involved with); 

2 exact description of the job or activity (for example, domestic duties, unemployed, 
travel); 

3 employers' activity; 

4 month and year job or activity started; 
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5 .month and year job or activity completedj and 

6 job type (full-time etc.). 

From this information plus the information provided in the 'educational history' sections 
of the questionnaire each individual job was classified as being eithc«» in or out of a field 
of training. This task was relatively straightforward for cases with only one degree or 
diploma and one or two jobs before or after graduation, that is with cases with only a 
first field of training. The task was much more complex with cases with two or more 
awards (i.e. the 'educationaUy experienced' graduates). In this situation the dates given 
by the respondent became very important in determining whether a particular job was in 
a first, second or third field of training. For a few cases, no jobs were held in a first 
field of training, only in a second or third field. 

The use of a job description index might have produced a more valid measure of 
this concept but the coding of responses would have been extremely time consuming for 
very little net gain. 

Job satisfaction. Together with investigations of work experience and work 
history, job satisfaction has probably received more attention than any associated 
concept. Bordow (1974) has claimed that there have been oyer 4000 articles published on 
the topic and the research has covered all occupational levels. 

Job satisfaction has not been regarded as a homogeneous construct. It has been 
conceptualized in terms of job performance, job attributes (and structure) and work 
values. Job satisfaction has also been interpreted in terms of intrinsic and extrinsic 
factors which, generally speaking, represent a combination of elements of job 
performance, job attributes, work values and job environment. For example. Centers and 
Bugental (1966) have shown that blue-coUar workers valued extrinsic factors such as pay 
and security, more highly than intrinsic factors such as interesting work and provision for 
self-expression. The reverse was true for white-collar workers. 

Herzberg (1966) has claimed that extrinsic rewards reduce job dissatisfaction 
without necessarily increasing job satisfaction. However, Killin^worth (1974) using 
Herzberg's concept of satisfiers (motivator variables in work satisfaction) and 
dissatisfiers (hygiene variables or extrinsic rewards) demonstrated that both types of 
variables operated as satisf iers. More recently, O'Brien et al. (1978) have commented 
that the development of theories of job satisfaction has resulted from a concentration by 
researchers on dissatisfaction with narrow, repetitive and simplified jobs. 

The measures of job satisfaction most frequently used have been traditional 
psychological scales such as the Job Descriptive Inventory and the Minnesota Importance 
Questionnaires and specific questionnaires and interview schedules developed to measure 
the 'frequency of occurrence' of job satisfaction elements (pay, security, working with 
others). These scales while describing all of the facets of job satisfaction, have, in 
general, failed to account for the individual's overall feeling of job satisfaction which 
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allows the individual to weigh up the pros and cons of a job. For example, it would be 
most likely that an individual is quite satisfied with the pay and promotion elements of a 
job but is totally dissatisfied with the supervision and working environment elements. 
Following this line O^Brien et al. (1978 have defined job satisfaction as: 

a general measure of the degree of adjustment of the individual to the job. It is 
a judgment made from the individual's frame of reference, of how much he 
experiences relative to what he wants. (O'Brien et al., 1978:7) 

For the purposes of this study it was not appropriate to include detailed measures 
of job satisfaction for all jobs held by an individual but to employ a broad index which 
could be used to assess changes in overall job satisfaction with changes in the number of 
jobs held. 

The elemer*ts commonly mentioned in the literature which were used to derive this 
broad index were: salary, advancement or promotion, security, responsibility, 
interpersonal relations, skill utilization, work itself, status, variety, achievement, 
supervision, accommodation (working environment), company policy, self-actualization, 
education, pressure, and health. Only the first six of these elements were used as cues 
to obtain an overall job satisfaction rating from students, graduates and diplomates. 

A seven-point scale, similar to that used by Andrews and \^they (1976) in their 
work on social indicators of well-being and specific life concerns, was used as a basis for 
measuring the satisfaction for each job (or activity). Thus a single 'job satisfaction 
score' ranging from a value of 1 (terrible) to 7 (delighted) was obtained for each job when 
the six elements, used as cues, were evaluated by the respondent. This allowed the 
respondent to place more weight on one clement than another but still give an overall 
rating. This measure of job satisfaction has face validity only. No attempt was made to 
evaluate the contruct validity of the measure. 

The same six elements were used to describe the job expectations and changes in 
these expectations of students, graduates and diplomates. 

Employment trends. The third part under consideration from the key research 
area of employment was an analysis of the trends in the employment patterns of 
graduates and diplomates from the employers and non-employers points of view. 

The dramatic changes in the employment opportunities or demand for graduates 
and diplomates have been documented by the Department of Employment and Youth 
Affairs (1979). Their forecasts are based on a time series analysis of the GCCA annual 
survey data and statistics from the Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) for a period 
between 1972 and 1978. The forecasts indicate that in the near future, graduates and 
diplomates from particular areas are likely to face severe competition for jobs. 

In the present study a manpower planning approach was adopted where employers 
and non-employers were asked what their future needs for graduates and diplomates 
were likely to be. However, it was beyond the resources of the study to try to assess, in 
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absolute terms, the number of graduates and diplomates required for particular areas for 
the next five years. The research methodology used made no pretence at accurate 
manpower planning. The basic philosophy adopted was to establish trends in employment 
patterns for graduates from the major areas of study so that it would be possible to 
identify further related research. Such research could be coupled with course evaluation 
studies in particular areas of study. Hence the approach used could be regarded as a 
pilot manpower planning exercise, designed to detect possible problem areas based on the 
consumer's (employers) opinion rather than past trends, a style of research noted for a 
failure to predict future needs (Mann, 1978; West, 1978). 

The initial task was to establish employment trends for the last five years. This 
provided a base line to check projected future trends. A simple three-point scale ranging 
from ^noticeable decrease* to 'remained static' to 'noticeable increase' was used to detect 
past changes in employment patterns. The term noticeable was defined as approximately 
a 25 per cent change. Significant changes were also assessed using 50 per cent change as 
a criterion. The same method was adopted to establish trends for the next five years. 

Several points need to be made at this stage. Firstly, the questionnaire was 
primarily concerned with the employment of new graduates and diplomates, that is, with 
persons who had just completed a tertiary course. There is some evidence to suggest 
that experienced graduates and diplomates have little difficulty in finding suitable 
employment. For this study an experienced graduate was defined as a person with at 
least two years of relevant work experience after completing a course. Sandwich type 
graduates were not included in the experienced group. 

Secondly, it was not feasible to distinguish between the employment trends for 
graduates from both full-time and part-time courses. It was assumed that employers 
would express preferences in employing graduates depending on the range of applicants 
received for a particular job. Further, part-time graduates might or might not have 
relevant work experience. 

The employment trends established for specific areas of study refer to the 
employment of graduates and diplomates from both the university and college of 
advanced education sectors. But overall changes in the sources (university or CAE) of 
graduates and diplomates were established. This, in particular, would be relevant data 
for educational planning authorities. 

Employment officers in the universities and CAEs have tended to support and 
encourage existing employers of graduates and diplomates. It has been argued that the 
traditional non^mployers of graduates or diplomates, usually from the small business 
operation, should be actively sought out and encouraged to employ graduates and 
diplomates and hence change the distribution of qualifications amongst employees. In a 
recent study by Brown (1978), the attitudes of graduates towards working in small 
manufacturing firms and the attitudes of sniall manufacturing firms towards employing 
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graduates were investigated. He found that 50 per cent of graduates>.-eferred to start 
their career in a large firm, but nearly 60 per cent of those indicated that this might 
change as their career developed. From the graduate's point of view the advantages of 
working in a smaP firm were associated with intrinsic job factors, the disadvantages 
were mainly associated with extrinsic job factors. 

For those sryiall manufacturing firms which did employ graduates the overwhelming 
demand was for technical graduates or specialist graduates. This demand reflected the 
design, development and production activities of the firm. Increases in the demand for 
graduates by such firms would only be paralleled by expansion, changes in the economy 
or in technology. The situation was found to be considerably bleaker with firms which 
did not employ graduates. Brown reported that the most common reason given by small 
firms was that they (the firms) were too small or had limited or static technology. These 
firms also expressed a preference for experienced personnel. Thus Brown concluded that: 

... hopes that the small firms sector might provide a large increase in jobs for 
graduates in the short term are unfounded. (Brown, 1978:57) 

There are no comparable data available for Australia. If the basic philosophy of 
the advanced education sector (that is vocationally oriented education) is accepted, then 
it is reasonable to expect that an employment market exists for a proportion of new 
graduates but more likely for a higher proportion of new diplomates. To test this 
hypothesis random samples of employers associated with three major employer 
organizations were surveyed. The employer organizations were: The Metal Trades 
Industry Association, The Victorian Chamber of Manufactures, and the Victorian 
Employers Federation. 

The main thrust of this part of the study was to: 

1 establish if a firm had ever employed a graduate or diplomate; 

2 establish future plans to employ graduates and diplomates, noting the specific 
areas of employment; and to 

3 establish likely problems in recruiting personnel, foreshadowed by employers in this 
category (non-employers). 

The survey of the employment trends of employers and non-emplcyers had several 
Important likely outcomes. Firstly, it would identify anticipated chang»is in employment 
prospects for new graduates in specific areas. Secondly, it would identify current 
problems with the supply of graduates and diplomates. Thirdly, it v/ould provide an 
insight into other possible types of employment, and the role of the small employer 
would be considered in this regard. Finally, it was hoped that the data would provide 
basic information for students about to undertake tertiary studies or employment. 
Krumboltz's discussion of factors influencing entry behaviours into educational or 
occupational alternatives illustrates this point with the following proposition: 
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An indiviAial Is more likely to take actions leading to enrolment in a given course 
or employment in a given occupation or field of work if that individual has been 
<;xposed to learning and employment opportunities in that course, occupation or 
field of work. (Krumboltz 1979:47) 

Expectations 

In the previous section on employment, job satisfaction was conceptualized in terms of 
job performance, job attributes and work values. In that discussion six elements were 
used to provide an overall description (and measure) of job satisfaction. They were: 
salary, advancement, responsibility, security,^ skills-utilization, and interpersonal 
relations. The same variables were used to investigate the work expectations and the 
adjustment of expectations of students and graduates, the fourth term of reference for 
the study. 

A recent study by O'Brien and Dowling (1978) served as a useful introduction to the 
study of job expectations. They showed that there was little difference between the 
type of job students aspire towards and the type of job students expv cted to achieve. In 
their study the bulk of the students (64 per cent) aspired to a job in the professional and 
technical areas but in reality only 13 per cent of all Australians were employed in these 
areas. The authors attributed this finding to the fact that over 50 per cent of the 
students in their sample stated that they had not received career guidance on future jobs 
and they believed that students lacked flexibility in interpreting careers advice. 

It would be reasonable to expect that young people have high job aspirations 
especially those who had. undertaken tertiary studies with some clear view of their future 
work. Job aspirations however, would not always appear to be accurate or realistic. It 
could be expected that the job aspirations were different for different groups of: students 
or graduates (from different courses) and were influenced to some extent by knowledge 
of employment opportunities in the field or an intimate knowledge of specific types of 
job roles. Also knowledge of specific job roles would vary according to a students* 
educational and work experience. This question is taken up at a later point in this report 
under the heading 'Related Issues*. 

It has already been noted in other research that the job aspirations and 
expectations of students do not differ markedly. A key question therefore is: What do 
students or graduates do to adjust to the realities of the job market? Do they anticipate 
and expect *lower level* jobs, unrelated to their field of training or do they wnit for the 
rigtit job? 

Part of this question can be answered when considering the time to find 
employment and the time to find employment in the field of training (refer to the 
previous discussion in the key area of *£mploymcnt*). The job mobility (and job 
satisfaction) of graduates and diplomates is also important. Gottfredson (1977), whose 
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work in this area is relevant, notes that considerable 'floundering^ takes place early in 
the career of average workers but this stablizes with a corresponding increase in age. 

In this investigation the problem was approached by using the notion of *value 
stretch' introduced by Rodman (1963) and developed by Delia Fave (19V9). Value stretch 
is represented by the range of values held by an individual for a particular social goal. 
Thus values are represented by a range from maximum to minimum level and not by a 
single fixed point. The notion was originally developed to explain differences in social 
goals as a function of socio-economic status. This broad concept has been used in this 
study to establish firstly, the job goals for groups of students and graduates, and 
secondly, the changes in these goals when the influence of job prospects and job realities 
are taken into account. 

A job, described in terms of the elements used to assess job satisfaction (salary, 
advancement, security, responsibility, skill utilization and interpersonal relations), can 
be rated at: 

1 the highest level one could reasonably hope to achieve (highest level of aspiration 
or ideal level); 

2 the level one could expect to achieve (middle level or expected level); and 

3 the level one would tolerate (bottom level or level tolerated). 

The Werarchy of values' (after Rodman 1963, Delia Fave, 1979) for job goals is 
shown diagram ma tically in Figure 2.2. 
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For each value level a rating scale of 1-7 was used, 90 that each job eJiaracterlstic 
or job goal was rated between 1-7 for each level (hoped for, expected and tolerated). In 
the case of graduates and diplomates the achievement of each goal was also rated for 
the first job after graduation and for the current job . A value of 7 represented a very 
high level, a value of i represented a very low value. 

This design allowed for: 

1 the quantification of the Vange of values' for specific job goals for new students, 
final year students and graduates and diplomates,* 

2 a comparison of the Value stretch' (difference between level aspired to and lowest 
level tolerated) for the different populations; and 

3 the possibility of establishing a hierarchy of job goals and changes in this hierarchy 
with the attainment of a first job after graduation. 

It was hypothesized that the level of aspiration of new students would be 
significantly higher than for final year students. Final year students were considered to 
be more likely to have moderated their aspirations in the light of impendir« 
employment. As a result the range of values (value stretch) for first year students was 
considered likely to be higher than for final year students. Further, it was hypothesized 
that the level tolerated would be lower for final year students than for first year 
students. Secondly, there was likely to be some 'tradir^ off of values as a student 
approached the lowest level tolerated. It was hypothesized that the hierarchy of goals 
would change as the bottom of the value range was approached, with extrinsic factors 
such as salary and security becoming the most important goals. 

For graduates and diplomates the difference in the ratings of job characteristics 
(for example, advancement and salary) for the first job after graduation and the level 
aspired to was used as another measure of job satisfaction. The closer the level of 
achievement to the level aspired to, the higher the degree of job satisfaction. The 
differences in the ratings for the first job after graduation and current job was 
considered to represent a change in job satisfaction. Such a change would be related to 
the total number of jobs held with an increase in age. A detailed account of 
'socialization to the work role', and hence changes in attitudes and job satisfaction, have 
been discussed in Mortimer and Simmons (1978). 

The design of the measures of expectations was complicated by the fact that 
graduates and diplomates were asked to indicate levels hoped for, expected, and 
tolerated at the time of their graduation. Naturally, with hindsight, the values expressed 
by this group might be less than would be expected of a person who had just completed a 
degree or diploma. Some measure of this deviation could be achieved with a comparison 
between current final year students and the graduate*? and diplomates for 1976 and 1978. 
Nonetheless the use of this technique would not be without problems since the available 



employment data have indicated a marked deterioration in the employment prospects for 
graduates and diplomates in the last few years. This apparent iiia»tability in employment 
prospects would be likely to affect the attitudes of current final year students. 
However, the ratings expressed by the graduates and diplomates (which refer to the time 
of their first graduation) have to be accepted at face value. 

To summarize, the job aspirations and expectations of students, graduates and 
diplomates and the way in whidi graduates and diplomates adjusted to the job 
opportunities available to them (the fourth term of reference) were examined in terms of: 

1 job characteristics; 

2 values exprt^nsed in terms of the level hoped for, level expected and level tolerated 
for each job goal; and 

3 differences in goal levels aspired to and goal levels achieved as a measure of 
adjustment or accommodation. 

A more traditional technique for assessing job expectations is to ask students to 
indicate what they believe their prospects are of finding employment in their field of 
training upon completing their course. These expectations can then be compared with 
employment statistics on the actual time taken for graduates and diplomates to find 
appropriate employment (information obtained from this study) and on the employment 
status of graduates and diplomates approximately four months after completing courses 
(information obtained from annual GCCA statistics). Thus both new and final year 
students were asked to indicate how they saw their prospects (rated on a four-point scale 
from very good to hopeless) of finding suitable employment both within four months of 
completing their course, and between four and eight months of completing their course. 

Recruitment 

Recruiting strategies used by employers, part of the second term of reference, was a key 
area of research which was closely related to employment trends for graduates and 
diplomates. 

The topic of recruitment was divided into three parts. They were: 

1 recruitin«^ techniques (advertising, selection panels); 

2 recruitir^ style (characteristics sought after, experience); and 

3 recuiting difficulties (areas, reasons). 

Some indication of the success of different recruiting techniques used by employers 
would provide valuable information for both students and careers and employment 
advisers. It was hypothesized that organizations of different types and sizes would use 
different recruiting techniques. For example, a small engineering firm would probably 
use contacts made throuj^ work experience programs more than contacts made through 
the Commonwealth Employment Service (CES). 



The second part, recruiting style, refers to the characteristics on which employer 
might rate an appUcant in the actual selection process, it reflects the attitudes, 
expectations and preferences of the employer. Again significant differences might 
expected in the characteristics . of graduates valued by large companies as contrasted 
with small companies. Differences in style could also be established between employers 
of new graduates and employers of middle management non-graduate employees. This 
aspect is relevant to the comments made previously in the discussion on employment 
concerning the reasons for employers not employing graduates. Some indications of 
employer preferences for new and experienced graduates and diplomates would also be 
relevant. 

The list of characteristics used in the rating scale was derived from several 
sources. However, it included characteristics which defined three types of recruiting 
style identified by the OECD (1977b). The styles and examples of characteristics were: 

1 the basic raw material approach (overaU academic attainment in a tertiary course, 
specific areas of skill); 

2 the value added approach (perceived future 'trainabUity' of an applicant); and 

3 the end product approach (immediate 'value' to the organization). 

In the past the first two characteristics have tended to describe the employment 
poUcies used for the employment of the more educated. The third characteristic has 
been used for the selection of personnel in lower grade occupations (OECD, l977b:82). 

Recent changes in the economic growth of Australia and subsequent changes in the 
operation of many organizations, including changes in recruitment levels, are likely to 
affect their recruiting styles. With a downturn in ecomomic growth, employers are more 
likely to opt for the 'end product approach' rather than employing people whom they 
perceive could be trained for higher managerial positions at a later stage. From this it 
might be expected that employers would become more reluctant to support internal 
training programs and externally run further education. 

Unfortunately these changes could not be determined by this study as it was 
designed. Instead, an indication of the current (1979) situation was achieved, and some 
comparisons were possible between employers and non-employers. Future industrial 
surveys should consluer changes in recruiting style which would give some indication of 
changes in attitudes to 'certification' and some insight into the possible 
under-employment of graduates. In this way significant moves to the 'basic raw material 
approach' could be interpreted with respect to job specifications and distribution. 

It is generally accepted that there is at present adequate supply of new 
graduates and diplomates for most areas of employment. One would not expect 
employers to have encountered many difficulties in recruiting suitable new graduates or 
diplomates. A question on this topic was included in the survey of employers since some 
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indication of manpower shortages in particular areas would assist manpower estimation. 
The reasons given by employers as to the suitability of graduates and diplomates would 
be relevant to the design of specific course objectives. 

Attitudes 

A common element. The second term of reference for the study called for an 
analysis of 'the views and attitudes of employers concerning the recruitment ... the 
trainir^ they expect graduates and diplomates to have The first part of this term of 
reference was int^reted as recruiting practices described in terms of recruiting 
techniques, recruiting style and recruiting difficulties. The second part was seen to be 
related to the overall objectives of tertiary education courses. In the context of the 
project thfe was examined both in terms of the employers' attitudes to general objectives 
of tertiary education and the type of person the tertiary education sector should produce. 

There has been a great deal of controversy and speculation as to whether tertiary 
level education should meet the specific needs of employers or whether education at this 
level should abo anticipate the future needs of employers and industry as well as 
concentrating on the personal development of the individuaL The provision of vocational 
education has been clearly accepted as the responsibilities of the technical and further 
education system in Australia and have been outlined in detail in the Kangan Report 
(Australian Committee on Technical and Further Education, 1974:45) and the V/ilUams 
Report (Committee of Inquiry into Education and Training, Volume 1, 1979:283-285). 
Vocational education is also the responsibility of the advanced education sector, as has 
been clearly stated in a number of reports. For example, see the Second Report of the 
Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Advanced Education (1969) and the Third Report 
of the Australian Commission on Advanced Educaticm (1972). 

The third term of reference referred to the attitudes of graduates and diplomates 
and students towards employment and in this study referred only to those from the 
advanced education sector. Thfe key research area which incorporates the attitudes of 
employers towards training (second term of reference), the attitudes of graduates and 
diplomates (third term of reference), and the notion of educational objectives, involves 
an analysis of the qualities of graduates and diplomates. Qualities in this sense refer not 
only to the acquisition of skills but also to other intangible factors such as motivation, 
the ability to communicate and the ability to work with others. 

Students, graduates and diplomates and employers all have ideas as to what 
tertiary education should achieve. A comparison of the expectations of the different 
groups might be expected to yield important information on the apparent conflict of 
opinion that exists between educators and employers and to some extent graduates. For 
example. Miller (1979) in a recent investigation of the education of engineers in the 
Q "nited Kingdom quoted evidence that the United Kingdom was not experiencing a 
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quantitative shortage of engineers but a quaUtative shortage. He elaborated on this 
point by saying: 

Why, for example, does the occasional industrialist say in public that engineering 
undergraduates are unfitted for industry? Why do educators respond by sayii^ that 
some sections of industry faU to use properly what are in fact good graduates? 
Clearly generalized arguments, based on impressions, however well informed, do 
not provide precise enough data on which to base any extensive changes that might 
be required in engineering education. (Miller 1979:3) 

Another example of the mismatch in the goals of different groups is contained in a 
submission to the Committee of Inquiry Into Education and Training, by Collins and 
Hughes (1979). They reported that whUe students, parents and teachers aU had very high 
expectations of the goals of secondary schools, students rated •practical goals' to be 
much more important than did teachers. For example, students valued secondary school 
goals such as having specific skills for a chosen field of work, having help to choose 
possible jobs, or having knowledge about a wide range of jobs* Teachers were more 
concerned with goals of personal and social awareness. 

The research issues for this part of the project could be summarized by four 
questions relating to the four different groups under survey. 

1 What are the quaUties employers are looking for when selecting new graduates and 
diplomates? 

2 How do graduates and diplomates rate the importance of these qualities for success 
in a job in their field of training? 

3 How do current final year students rate the importance of these qualities for likely 
success in a job in their field of training? 

4 How do current'first year students rate the importance of the qualities for likely 
success in a job in their field of training? 

It can be argued that if congruence were achieved between these four groups, then 
students, graduates and diplomates would have an appropriate or adequate understanding 
of work roles and there would be little substance in the criticism that current tertiary 
courses were not meeting the needs of employers. Congruence between the attitudes of 
the four research groups would establish that similar views were held, not that the 
development of these qualities formed part of the curriculum and was achieved in any 
way. Any further test of this argument would require an evaluation of the success of 
educational programs in terms of specified objectives and outcomes. 

A mismatch between the groups would yield different information. From the 
employers* point of view, ^specific skills*, »the ability to supervise junior staff» and »the 
ability to make decisions^ might be regarded as highly desirable qualities for a graduate. 
The need for these types of qualities might differ considerably depending on whether the 
company was large or small, in terms of staff numbers and annual sales figure or budget 
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allocation. It might be hypothesized that new graduates would hold attitudes 
inappropriate to the managerial style and requirements of small organizations, which 
would lead to a higher degree of job mobility for members of this group. Larger 
organizations would probably be much more flexible in their requirements and recruiting 
practices. An appreciation of the requirements, attributes or qualities valued by 
different types of organizations or employers might help new graduates to select an 
appropriate career direction. 

The most important point to be noted is that a common source of comparison 
(attitudes) between the different groups has been established. 

Measures of qualities. The problem remains as to what specific variables should 
be used as a basis for comparison between the groups. With the wide range of tertiary 
courses being offered by universities and colleges of advanced education, it is reasonably 
safe to assume that training in specific skills, as one educational objective, is adequately 
accounted for. The area of training that attracts the most comment, is that of the 
personal qualities or characteristics of graduates. A perusal of newspaper 
advertisements for graduates has revealed an increasing demand for experienced 
graduates not only with specific skills, but with attributes such as managerial ability or 
public relations ability or training techniques or the ability to communicate, attributes 
not normally described in detail in the objectives of basic undergraduate programs. 

One could spend some time in generating and discv \^Dg a suitable list of qualities 
or attributes to describe the graduate or diplomate. Millet (1979) used such a list of 25 
variables derived from: 

... the computer search of the literature, interviews with firms and engineering 
institutions and academics, press statements and bulletins of engineering employers 
organizations. (Miller, 1979:3) 

Undoubtedly there are many variables related to specific occupational groups. In the 
interests of keeping the questionnaires for this study short. Miller's list was reduced to 
14 variables. The list consisted of those variables that were given high (very important) 
ratings in his stu^, and which could be used to describe graduates or diplomates from 
any course and not just engineering, an area with which Miller's study was primarily 
concerned. 

The list of qualities shown in the questionnaires in Appendix II were rated using a 
four^oint scale ranging from very important, to not important. Students, graduates and 
diplomates were asked to rate each quality with regard to its importance for success in a 
field of training. Employers were asked to rate both graduates and diplomates with 
regard to the degree of importance they attached to each quality when selecting new 
graduates and diplomates. 
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The development of qualities. Two further types of analysis existed with the 
invesUgation of attitudes. The first was to establish whose responsibility it was for the 
development of these qualities. The second was to establish to what extent the 
development of these qualities existed as part of the educational objectives of the 
tertiary education sector and to what extent these objectives were achieved. This also 
applied to both formal and informal training programs conducted by employers. Only the 
first type of analysis was considered in the project. 

Some of the characterisUcs or qualities of new graduates described by MiUer (1979) 
would have been listed as course objectives but many would not have the same degree of 
importance. For example; industrial relations skills are becoming increasingly important 
within an advancing technological society, but few courses even in the technological 
subject areas include formal lectures on this topic. 

In the questionnaire both employers, graduates and diplomates were asked to state 
whose responsibility they considered it was for the development of the specific qualities 
or attributes of new graduates. The list of qualities used was the same as that used to 
compare the attitudes of aU four groups. A five-point rating scale which ranged from a 
value of 1 (total responsibUity of employers) to 5 (total responsibUity of universities and 
colleges) was used. 

The extent to which employers had accepted responsibUity for the development of 
the qualities and the way in which employers had achieved these objectives could be 
regarded as a measure of their commitment to and support for certain educational 
objectives. As an example, an employer might rate the development of the quality 
•abUity to supervise junior staff as being totally his responsibility. For that employer 
this objective might be best achieved with a new graduate being continuaUy exposed to a 
siluation in whidi he supervised junior staff and received minimal supervision from 
senior staff. 

These qualities used as 'educational objectives' in this secondary analysis, are not 
necessarily subject specific but could be regarded as overaU tertiary course objectives. 
Hence the ratings given by graduates and diplomates (having had some post-graduation 
work experience) could be regarded as a form of evaluation of the transition from 
education to employment. 

Related Issues 

The topics included in this section are, generaUy speaking, an extension of or related to 
points raised in the discussion of the key areas of research. It does not mean tiiat the 
issues are any less important by not being included within specific key areas of research 
which have been described in the research matrix. The matrix was intended to be used 
as a map to organize research topics and direct the reader to specific areas of interest. 
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students. The third term of reference for the study addressed the topic of student 
attitudes to employment. This has been interpreted in terms of the importance of the 
qualities needed, from the student's point of view, for success in a field of training. This 
approach, which has been described previously, provided a basis of comparison amoi^ all 
of the groups surveyed. 

A second app,roach was used to provide additional material relevant to the third 
term of reference. The basic assumption which underlay the design of the project was 
that the majority of students enrolled in tertiary studies would have already made some 
kind of an employment decision as many of the courses offered at colleges of advanced 
education were by definition, vocationally oriented. To test this hypothesis, students 
were asked if they had a firm idea of the work they would like to do. In a further 
refinement of this approach, students were also asked to describe the specific fields in 
which they would eventually seek employment, by nominating specific employers and/or 
specific work activities. Answers were rated from 1 to 3. A score of 3 was given if a 
student nominated a specific employer, for example the State Electricity Commission, 
Public Works Department, or the Health Commission and the Prince Henry's Hospital and 
a series of specific work roles (for e. uple. Civil Engineering - specializing in large 
scale construction of bridges artd roads mainly at the supervisor level rather than the 
design level). A value of 1 was given for responses such as Government and Educational 
Administration. 

It has been suggested that some graduates and diplomates have been reluctant to 
seek employment outside their sphere of training and have been 'hanging-out' for a 
suitable job. Another possible explanation would be that students delay entering the 
workforce by undertaking further study or by extended travel and holidays. To obtain an 
indication of these trends both final year students and new students were asked to 
specify (from a checklist provided) their immediate plans upon completion of their 
course. Final year students were also asked to indicate the number of job enquiries and 
job appUcations made up to the time of the survey. No other forms of job seeking 
strategies were investigated in this study. 

In conclusion, ideas of specific work roles and specific jobs, job seeking strategies 
and future plans are aU part of the career decision-making processes of students. But 
they are not static variables and are likely to change with changes in employment 
opportunities or job expectations. It was hoped that some of these changes could be 
examined with the questions included on the 'employment' key area of research and under 
the topic of 'related issues'. 
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Employers and non-emplovers. Employer involvement with and commitment to 
forms of educational programs and activities have already been mentioned. For purely 
pragmatic reasons information was sought on the extent to which employers were 
involved in: 

1 the design and implementation of new courses in the tertiary education sector; 

2 the evaluation of existing courses in the tertiary education sector; and 

3 the design and evaluation of courses for the Department of Technical and Further 
Education. 

This approach provided an opportunity to obtain information on the extent to which 
employers were involved in educational activities such as course feasibility studies and 
course advisory committees and to determine the level of representation of employers in 
these types of activities. This information would be of benefit to both colleges and 
authorities such as the VIC. Furthermore, it is reasonable to assume that most 
employers are ignorant of the way in which tertiary courses are designed, implemented 
and evaluated. Employer involvement in all three phases might help to breakdown 
existing barriers between the tertiary education sector and employers. 

For the non-employer of graduates and diplomates the questionnaire served a 
useful purpose in identifying a sample, even if small, of organizations sympathetic to the 
cause of changing the career directions of graduates and diplomates into non-traditional 
areas of employment. 
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CHAPTER 3 
QUESTIONNAIRE DESIGN 

The Student and Graduate, Diplomate Questionnaires 

All of the research data for the study was collected using mailed questionnaires. It had 
been hoped that much of the background information (for example, educational history, 
age etc.) for students, graduates and diplomates could have been obtained from the 
confidential student records held by colleges. This task proved too difficult to achieve, 
firstly because of the time constraints on the project, and secondly because some 
colleges suggested that major problems could be encountered in obtaining permission to 
provide access to student records. These major problems generally influenced the style 
and length of the questionnaire. 

It was decided that the student and graduate /diplomate questionnaires should be 
contained within four pages. This meant that questions on the career objectives of 
students, graduates and diplomates and specific questions on the job mobility of 
graduates and diplomates could not be examined. An examination of employment history 
and expectations does to some extent address this.area of research. Furthermore, it is 
generally accepted that lengthy questionnaires sent through the mail yield a varied and 
low response rate. This rate varies with both the type of institution surveyed (university, 
CAE.or TAPE college) and the type of student population (attendance pattern and course 
of study). For example, the response rates for the different groups surveyed are given in 
Tables A.3, A.4, A.7 and A.8 in Appendix I. 

As no information regarding background and educational history was available at 
the time the survey was undertaken, this meant that the information had to be collected 
by means of questionnaires. It also meant that no prior information was available on the 
type and variability of sut>-groups within the target population. 

To accommodate these problems a general format was used in the design of the 
questionnaires. For example, those sampled were asked to list their educational and 
work history details (as described in Chapter 2) rather than answer specific questions 
which would have lengthened the questionnaire. This approach required the subsequent 
codif^ of responses which could not have been foreshadowed when the questionnaires 
were designed. However, by using the general format some of the questions were not 
particularly meaningful to so.he sub-populations. It is not relevant to ask a part-time 
student who is already employed in a job related to his studies, what he believes his 
prospects are of finding a job within four or eight months of completing his course. In 
fact a few respondents commented on this point. However, by obtaining information on 
the possible structure of sub-populations it was possible at the analysis stage to reject 
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particular parts of the questionnaire for particular sub-populations. For example, 
•educationally experienced new students or students who had already completed a course 
and were undertaking a new course were likely to have very different views on 
employment to those new students who had come direct from the secondary school 
system* 

Economic considerations were important in restricting the questionnaire to four 
pages. To increase the number of pages to either six or eight would have involved a 
substantial increase in the costs of printing. The additional weight of paper with the 
large questionnaire would have increased postage costs by 25 per cent. These points 
were not so crucial for the design of the employer questionnaires as the sample size was 
considerably smaller. 

The content of the student and graduate/diplomate questionnaires has been 
summarized in the research matrix shown in Figure 2.1. Specific questions were 
designed to examine all of the points covered in the matrix which have been described in 
Chapter 2. The specific question numbers from the individual questionnaires are 
cross-referenced with the key research areas identified in Chapter 2 and are shown in 
Appendix IIL Copies of the questionnaires are included in Appendix II. 

Various types of questions were used. These ranged from simple questions with 
checklist type answers, to Likert scales and requests for written details of educational 
and employment history. The measures used have been discussed to some extent in 
Chapter 2 where the design of the study and the research matrix have been outlined. 
Further comments on the measures are given with the general discussion of the results of 
the study. 



Employer and Non-Employer Questionnaires 

Because of the importance placed by the Project Advisory Committee and the funding 
authority on obUining the views of employers, the employer questionnaire was more 
complex in terms of the type and range of the information sought. Although the student, 
graduate and diplomate samples were derived from the CAE sector it was not feasible to 
expect employers to distinguish between college and university graduates and 
diplomates. Hence the questions seeking the views of employers referred in the main, to 
the total tertiary education sector. 

Most of the questions related to the employment of new graduates and diplomates. 
A new graduate or diplomate was defined as a person who had no (or very little) work 
history and who had just completed a course on a full-time, part-time or 'sandwich' 
pattern of attendance. Some questions were concerned with the employment of 
experienced graduates and. diplomates. At least two years of work experience obtained 
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after completing a degree or diploma were used as the criterion to distinguish between 
experienced and new graduates and diplomates* 

This simplified approach was based on the premise that there was no evidence to 
suggest that experienced graduates and diplomates were having difficulties in finding 
suitable employment. Further investigation of this point was possible as the graduates 
and diplomates selected for the study also included persons with a substantial 
employment record. 

Knowledge of the relative size of some of the organizations (in terms of, for 
example, their 1978 intake of graduates and diplomates) enabled a suitable sample to be 
selected which included the 20 largest employers. An explanation for including a 
proportion of the largest employ^^fs of graduates and diplomates is given in Chapter 4. 
Initially consideration was given to designing two employer questionnaires. It was 
proposed to use a complex questionnaire for the larger organizations who presumably, 
would have available well-organized, readily accessible information that would meet the 
needs of the questionnaire. A shorter version could then be usc'd with the small 
employers of graduates anu diplomates. This approach proved impracticable as the 
employer samples were generated from a number of sources and the rate of recruitment 
of graduates and diplomates was not available from some of the sources. 

In addition, a short four page questionnaire was designed for use with 
non-employers of graduates and diplomates. The main objective of this questionnaire 
was to establish reasons for organizations not employing graduates and diploiiic»*e:^ and to 
establish if there were possible future areas of employment for graduates and diplomates 
within these organizations. The non-employer questionnaire included some questions 
which were similar to the long employer version. For example, questions relating to the 
characteristics sought after or used as criteria in recruiting by employers and 
non-employers were similar in both questionnaires. 

The basic content of both the employer and non-employer questionnaires has been 
summarized in Figure 2.1. The specific question numbers are also shown in the 
appropriate cells in the research matrix in Appendix m. 

For the employer questionnaire almost all of the questions were pre-coded. For 
the non-eir.ployer questionnaire no pre-coding was provided so as to keep the appearance 
of the questionnaire as simple as possible. 

Copies of these questionnaires are included in Appendix IT. 
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Field Trials of Questionnaires 



The graduate/diplomate questionnaire was field tested on a group of graduate diploma 
(PGl level course) students enrolled in a management course at one of the large colleges 
involved in the study. Discussions were also held with this group of 23 graduates and 
diplomates. As a result some smaU changes were made to the questionnaire and the 
resultant form used in the study. 

As the student questionnaires were similar in style and content, no field testing 
was conducted on these questionnaires. 

The main objective of the smaU pilot study was to clarify definitions, questionnaire 
style, the coding format and to seek overall impressions from the pilot sample regarding 
the face validity of the questions. No attempt was made to carry out any analysis of the 
data collected. 

The employer and non-employer questionnaires were not field tested. These 
questionnaries were subjected to close scrutiny by the Project Advisory Committee and a 
special committee formed to consider the non-employer questionnaire. This latter 
committee consisted of members of the Project Advisory Committee and representatives 
from the three employer organizations. More specific details relating to the conduct and 
management of the project are given in Chapter 5. 
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CHAPTER 4 



TECHNICAL ASPECTS 

General Comments and Summary 

A major problem encountered in the design of the project was the size and variability of 
the populations to be surveyed. Differences in the organization and classification of the 
courses offered by each of ilhe colleges (a unit of sanipling In the study) created problems 
for the construction of a suitable sampling frame for the student, graduate and 
diplomate populations. For example, courses which were regarded as applied science by 
some colleges were classified as engineering in other colleges. Often a particular course 
came under the control of a single department but many of the individual subjects in that 
course were provided by several departments within the college. The name of the course 
or the department was not sufficient information to enable a course to be adequately 
classified. 

Three course classification systems were considered in the construction of suitable 
sampling frames. They were the International Standard Classification of Education 
(UNESCO, 1972) the proposed Australian Standard Qassification of Education (ABS, 
1978) and the proposed Tertiary Education Commission system for Colleges of Advanced 
Education. Details of the last named system were provided by the VIC. 

While the ISCED and the ASCED offered a detailed ordering of tertiary courses, 
such systems if used in their complete forms would have complicated the construction of 
the sampling frames. An objective of the stu(Sy was to investigate areas of study with 
some reference to a few individual courses rather than deal with all of the courses 
offered by the colleges. The only viable alternative available was the TEC system which 
used teaching activities as a basis for the classification of courses. The four major 
groips of teaching activities were Humanities, Social Sciences, Science and Technology, 
and Clinical Science. The subgroups (clusters of teaching activities) resembled the fields 
of study used in the ASCED. 

The TEC system was used as a basis for the sampling frames, and was expanded in 
some fields (that is individual courses investigated) to allow future comparisons to be 
made with nationally derived educational data. The resultant classification system 
which was developed (see Table 4.1) for the student, graduate and diplomate populations 
was also used in parts of the employer questionnaire to assess past and future trends in 
the employment of graduates and diplomates. The system ensured that all areas of study 
offered in colleges affiliated with the VIC with the exception of Education, Law, 
Forestry and Agriculture were represented in the sampling frame. 
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Table 4.1 Clatsif ication of Courses 



Area of study 

^Student, Graduate and Diplomate 
Populations and Samples) 



Area in which qualification 
of Graduate or Diplomate va s 
Obtained (Employer Questionnaire) 



Examples of specific 
courses 



01 Art & Design 

02 General Humanities 

03 Social Sciences 

04 Accountancy 

05 Other Business & Admin. 

Chemistry etc. 
Pharmacy 
Other Science & 
Technology 
Medical Technology 
Other Paramedical 
Civil/Structural Engineering 
Mechanical /Product ion 
Engineering 
Other Engineering 
Built Environment 

Maths & Computer Science 




Fine & Applied Arts 
General Humanities 
Social Sciences 



Business & Admin. 



Applied Science & 
Technology 



Paramedical 



Engineering 



Built Environment 

Maths & Computer Science 



Graphic Design, Painting, Films, T.V. 
English, History, Philosophy 
Librarianship, Social Work, 
Psychology, Journalism 

Accounting, Economics, EDP, 
Management, Secretarial Studies 

Chemistry, Biology, Metallurgy, 
Physical Education 

Speech Pathology, Physiotherapy, 
Nursing, Radiography 

Civil, Naval, Aeronautical, 
Surveying, Cartography 

Architecture, Town Planning, 
Quantity Surveying, Building 
Computing Science, Statistics, 
Operations Research 



It was planned that at least one specific course from each area of study would be 
investigated in detail. After a close scrutiny of the course content of aU of the courses 
offered it proved impossible to identify one course in Art and Desijcn, General 
Humanities or Social Sciences that had a similar course content over all colleges. 
Therefore the areas of study shown in Table 4.1 not only incorporate nine general areas 
of study but also include some individual courses. 

Sampling Desitgn 

Once the areas of study had been suitably classified the next step involved the 
construction of the sampling frames. The variables used to construct the student 
sampling fram^ were: (1) area of study (see Table 4.1); (2) coUege (a total of 13); and 
(3) level of award (degree or diploma). A separate frame was constructed for each of the 
two target populations of (1) new students; and (2) final year students enrolled in the 
colleges in 1979. The relationships between these dimensions of the sampling frame are 
illustrated diagrammatically in Figure 4.1. 

A disproportionate stratified random sampling technique (see Ross, 1978) was used 
to ensure that all colleges were represented in the final sample and that certain areas of 
study, containing an adequate number of cases, could be examined in detail. For 
example. Accountancy was given full field of study status even though it is a subset of 
the large population of Business and Administration students. A simple random sample 
design would not have provided for this requirement. The likely low response rate to a 
mail questionnaire would have yielded tO'» few cases (in Accountancy for example) for 
analysis if the simple random sample design was used. At least 50 cases per cell is 
usually regarded as a minimum for most types of analysis. 

Disproportionate stratified random sampling procedures were employed for another 
reason. The stratification of the sample (for example by area of study, college, and level 
of award as shown in Figure 4.1) with the appropriate weighting of data increases the 
precision of the estimate of population parameters. The parameters of greatest interest 
in this study were an estimate of the proportion of graduates and diplomates who found 
satisfactory employment, and an estimate of the time (in months) taken to find 
employment. 

The likely variable response rates for the different areas of study and levels of 
award were likely to affect the population estimates. The disproportionate stratified 
sampling design allowed the variable response rates for the individual cells of the 
sampling frame to be weighted up or down with respect to the number of cases within 
each cell in the population. The technique assumes that the non-responses are randomly 
dist/ibuted and do not have specific causes. 
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College 



Cell 1 = 



Art and Design 
Degree Level 
College 1 



Area of Study 
Separate frames were constructed for 



New Students 

Final Year Students 

lo7fi and Diplomates 

iy/8 Graduates and Diplomates 



Figure 4,1 The Sampling Frame 
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The technique does have the distinct advantage that because a target population 
has been identified and described in terms of a number of variables, the data can be 
grouped in any combination of areas of study as long as the appropriate weights have 
been applied to the data. More specific details for calculating weights can be found in 
Ross (1978). 

A similar approach was ur2^ to construct the 1976 and 1978 graduate and 
diplomate sampling frames. The variables used to construct these frames were: (1) area- 
of study (as with the student sampling frames); (2) coUege; (3) level of award (degree or 
diploma)? and (4) year of graduation (1976 or 1978). A disproportionate stratified 
random sampling technique was used also to generate the survey samples of graduates 
and diplomates. 

A different technique was used to construct the employer sampling frames. The 
first sample (for known employers of graduates and diplomates of colleges affiliated with 
the VIC) consisted of 200 organizations selected from an initial list of over 800 
organizations and classified according to the Australian Standard Industrial 
Classification (Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 1969). The sample 
contained the 20 largest employers of VIC graduates and diplomates in 1978. The 
remaining 180 organizations were selected with a probability proportional to size 
(determined by the number of organizations within each ASIC group) from the remainder 
of the list. The initial list of known empl<yers of VIC graduates and diplomates was 
generated from questionnaire returns for 1978 'Destinations Survey* conducted annually 
by the VIC colleges on behalf of the Graduate Careers CouncU of A^istralia. 

The second employer sample consisted of employers who do or do not usually 
employ any graduates or diplomates. These samples were generated with the assistance 
of the three employer organizations involved in the study. Since no information was 
available about the characteristics of the specific companies within this category, a 
simple random sampling technique was used. No specific sampling frame was 
constructed. 

More detailed descriptions of the various populations and samples are given in the 
following sections. 



Enrolment statistics for new and final year students (using the definitions given in 
Chapter 2) were obtained from the VIC and each of the 13 participating colleges. These 
data were used to construct population statistics (see Tables AJ and A.2) and eventually 
sampling statistics (see Tables A.3 and A.4) using the sampling frames described above. 
The response rates for individual colleges have not been pr€St;nted in this report. 



The Student Populations and Sampling Technique ^ - 





For the student samples some areas of study and levels of award were merged as 
the required data were not available from the student records of some colleges. For 
example in the student sample the Humanities and the Social Sciences areas of study 
were combined and no distinction was made between degree or diploma students. This 
group is identified as Humanities and Social Sciences, 'common' award, in the sampling 
frame. 

The sample size for each cell (for example area of study 1, college 1 and level of 
award 1) of the sampling model was set at 90 cases. For cells which contained less than 
90 cases, all of the cases were selected. Where two areas or two levels of award were 
combined the sample size was increased appropriately. The distributions of the student 
samples drawn for the project are shown in Tfwles A.3 and A.4. 

Lists of names of all students defined as new students and final year students in the 
study were obtained from the colleges. The names were grouped according to the 
sampling frame (area of study 1, level of award 1, coUege 1 foUowed by college 2 etc.). 
When the number of cases in a stratum exceeded 90, then a step interval technique was 
used to select the sample. The step interval is defined as: 

SI = N population size 
N sample size 

A random number between 1 and the step interval was selected as the starting point in 
the sample selection. For example, with a population of 400 new students in area of 
study 1, college 1 and level of award 1, the calculated step interval would be: 

SI = 400 
90 

= 4.44 

Using a randomly selected starting point of 2, case number 2 is selected as the first case 
in the sample. The next case is derived by adding the step interval. That is case number 
6.44 or realistically case number 6. The third case to be selected is: 6.44 ^ 4.44 or case 
number 11. The procedure ensures that all cases within the population have an equal 
chance of selection in the sample. 

Each student selected for the sample was then given an identification code. The 
code used was a combination of college attended, questionnaire type (new or final year 
student questionnaire), level of award, area of study and a sequential number to identify 
individuals within a single cell. This code served as a check on the educational 
information supplied by the respondent and as means of identifying non-responses to the 
first mailing. The addressing and mailing techniques used for the sample are discussed in 
the following chapter under Project Management. 




The Graduate and Diplomate Populations and Sampling Technique 



For the graduate and diplornate samples, the names of persons who graduated in 1976 or 
1978 were obtained from the collie graduation brochures. These brochures listed 
persons who had applied to graduate in 1976 or 1978 and for approximately 95 per cent of 
the cases, the lists referred to those who had completed their courses of study during the 
preceding year (1975 or 1977). Thus the graduation lists included a small percentage of 
persons who had completed their courses of study some years prior to 1975 or 1977. 
Likewise the lists excluded some persons who had completed their course of study in 
1975 or 1977 and who failed to apply to graduate in 1976 or 1978. There was no simple 
way of overcoming this problem. 

These data were used to obtain the population statistics (see Tables A.5 and A.6)y 
the sampling frames and eventually the sampling statistics (see Tables A.7 and A.8). 

For the graduate and diplomate samples, a cell size of 100 cases was used. With an 
anticipated non-response rates of approximately 50 per cent this meant that each cell 
would contain approximately 50 cases, a number considered sufficient for data analysis 
purposes. 

The step interval technique described earlier and used to select the student 
samples was used for cells which contained more than 100 cases. Each graduate or 
diplomate selected for the sample was given a code number. This code number was a 
combination of college attended, year of graduation, level of award, area of study and a 
sequential number to identify individuals within a single cell. The code number was used 
to check response rates, to organize follow-up mailings and to serve as the link between 
names and addresses. 



The Employer and Non-Employer Populations and Sampling Techniques 

The population of known employers of VIC graduates and diplomates was generated from 
questionnaire returns for the 1978 'Destinations Survey* conducted by the VIC colleges 
m behalf of the GCCA. An analysis of the returns (from nearly all of the VIC colleges) 
produced a list of names of employers. After considerable cross-referencing of 
information, the number of graduates and diplomates employed by an individual 
organization in 1978 was obtained. Information provided the graduate or diplomate on 
his or her current job activities (in 1978) yielded data which enabled almost all of the 
organizations to be classified according to the Australian Standard Industrial 
Classsification (ASIC). 

Admittedly the recruitment rates for different organizations may have varied over 
the last five years but the data constructed from the GCCA survey returns provided the 
only logical starting point <n identifying the target population of employers of VIC 
Q '^aduates. It is worth noting that many of the organizations within the target population 
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would also have recruited university graduates. However, it was not feasible to generate 
two target populations; those employers who did employ VIC graduates and diplomates 
and those who did not. 

The target population of employers could be regarded as a biased population in so 
far as it involved only known employers of VIC graduates and diplomates. The costs 
both in Ume and money to the project would have been considerably increased if 
individual universities had been approached for their 'Destination Survey* returns to 
construct a comprehensive target population. The approach used was a compromise 
between sampling accuracy and project expenditure. 

The overaU target and effective target population statistics are reproduced in 
Table A.9. The number of VIC graduates and diplomates employed by the different 
organizations in 1978 ranged from one to 52. As expected over 95 per cent of the 
organizations employed less than seven graduates or diplomates many of whom would 
have been already employed by that organization. The 20 largest employers accounted 
for approximately 25 per cent of the graduates and diplomates who took out an award in 
1978. 

Thus for the first employer sample the largest 20 employers were selected with 
certainty and the remaining 180 employers were selected using a proportional stratified 
random sampUng technique and using the ASIC system as the basis for stratification. 
This technique ensured that the information gained from the questionnaires not only 
referred to a substantial proportion of the population of graduates and diplomates but 
also had a relatively low unit cost to collect the information. A simple random sample 
of the 800 organizations identified as the overall target population would have under 
represented the views of the largest employers of graduates and diplomates. 

The number of organizations sampled from each stratum varied with the size of the 
effective target population. All or^janizations were sampled for strata which contained 
less than 20 organizations (except stratum L). Some judgment was exercised on the 
likely response rate for the other strata and the sample size for each strata determined 
on this basis. The sampling statistics and response rates are shown in Table A.IO. 

To increase the overall size of the employer sample a second sample of employers 
(N = 600) was generated from the membership lists of three employer organizations: the 
Victorian Chamber of Manufactures, the Victorian Employers Federation and the Metal 
Trades Industry Association of AustraUa (Victorian Branch). A simple random sample of 
200 employers was selected by each of the organizations from their membership files. 
Some broad guidelines on the sample parameters were provided by ACER. These 
parameters are listed in Table A.13. Also the questionnaire response rates for the 
second sample are shown ih Table A.ll. 
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Modified Employer Sample 



As the response rate for the employer questionnaires were very low (refer to Tables A.IO 
and A.ll) it was not feasible to treat the achieved samples individually and hence make 
comparisons between the four samples. To overcome this problem the samples were 
merged (and weighted) in such a way that the sampled members of the three employer 
organizations were distributed on a proportional basis over the 13 strata used to 
construct the sample of known employers of VIC graduates and diplomates. 

Only 113 responses were received from a total sample of 600 members of the three 
employer organizations (see Table A.ll). Of the 113 responses, 27 were known 
employers of graduates and diplomates and completed the correct questionnaire, a 
further 25 stated that they did employ graduates and diplomates but proceeded lo 
complete the wrong questionnaire. 

Assuming that these figures represented the proportion of employers and 
non-employers of graduates and diplomates, then: 

27 + 25 X 600 = 276 

27 + 25 + 61 

or 46 per cent of the total of 600 sampled actually employed graduates and diplomates. 
To generate a new effective target population (refer to Table A.IO) the 276 employers 
were distributed on a proportional basis over the 13 strata. The new effective target 
population and combined response rate for each stratum is shown in Table A.12. These 
data were used to weight the questionnaire responses. 

A Note on Weighting Procedures 

The frequency counts presented in Appendix I for the population and sampling statistics 
are Yaw scores'. The response rates quoted are actual response rates. When weighting 
procedures are used the total sample size remains constant but the frequency counts for 
individual cells or strata will vary from the raw data. For the majority of the tables 
presented in the report, the weighted frequency counts are shown as those data represent 
population estimates and not the frequencies actually achieved with the questionnaires. 

With the weighting procedures, fractional frequency counts are produced but only 
whole numbers are reported. Thus proportions (percentages) reported often vary to a 
small degree from the number of cases reported. It should be remembered that the 
proportions or other statistics used are population estimates, whereas the accompanying 
frequency coui*.; are weighted variables rounded to the nearest whole weighted number. 
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CHAPTER 5 



PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

The Advisory Committee 

Work commenced -on the project in November 1978 and was completed in July 1980. A 
Project Advisory Committee was set up soon after the commencement of the project and 
met for the first time on 5, March 1979. The membership of the committee consisted of: 

1 two representatives of the Victoria Institute of Collges; 

2 two representatives of the ACER (excluding the Project Director); 

3 two representatives from colleges affiliated with the VIC; 

4 two representatives from industry; and 

5 the Project Director. / 

The advisory committee met on several occasions during 1979 and twice in 1980 to 
consider the design of the project, problems encountered with the progress of the project 
and to provide general guidance for the duration of the project. 

One subcommittee was formed to advise on the development of the non-employer 
questionnaire, this committee consisted of^two representatives from the VIC, two from 
ACER and representatives from the Victorian Chamber of Manufactures, the Victorian 
Employers Federation and the Metal Trades Industry Association of Australia (Victorian 
Branch). The subcommittee met formally on only one occasion. 

College Visits 

The initial contact with the colleges was made through the VIC in late December 1978. 
Subsequently each college was visited between January and February 1979 and 
discussions were held on a number of issues associated with the project. The discussion 
topics included the outline of the objectives of the study, the role of ACER and the VIC 
in the study, the coUeges* involvement with the study (supply of college staff, access to 
student records, the avaUabUity of statisUcal data) and various ways in which the college 
could assist with the general progress of the study. 

All of the colleges expressed a willingness to participate in the project but raised a 
number of problems which were likely to hamper the progress of the project. The main 
problems highlighted were: 

1 the availability of stalistical data on current enrolments and part course 
completions to enable suitable sampling frames to be constructed; 
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2 the availability of college administrative staff to generate lists of names of 
students, graduates and diplomates to enable the samples to be drawn by either the 
college or ACER; 

3 the availability of coUe^i^e staff to extract the address of each student, graduate 
and diplomate selected for the survey; 

4 the question of confidentiality of student names and addresses; 

5 the role of ACER in the distribution (mailing) of questionnaires; 

6 the role of ACER and the VIC in the follow up of non-responses; 

7 the question of confidentiality of information during the data processing phase 
from both the students* and the colleges* points of view; 

8 the role of the colleges in encouraging students, graduates and diplomates to 
complete the questionnaire; 

9 access to project data (at the completion of the project) by individual colleges; and 

10 the role of the VIC in the design, implementation and management of the project. 

Some of these points have been discussed in the following pages and details have 
been given on the steps taken to overcome these problems. 

Sampling Frames, Sampling and Mailing i ihniques 
Students, Graduates and Diplomates 

The sampling frames were constructed from enrolment statistics and projected course 
completion statistics provided by the colleges and the VIC. 

The numbers of names on the student lists which were provided by the colleges and 
which were used in the construction of the sampling frame varied only slightly from the 
official statistics. These discrepancies were probably caused by students dropping out of 
courses or from difficulties that college staff might have experienced in interpreting the 
definitions of new and final year students. Only one college refused to supply names of 
students. In this case the college student identification number was» used in the sampling 
process. This procedure did not create any difficulties in the construction of the 
sampling frame and in selecting students to be included in the samples. 

The sampling frames for the graduates and diplomates were constructed from the 
graduation ceremony lists for 1976 and 1978. The numbers on these lists varied to some 
extent from the numbers who actually completed courses in 1975 and 1977. This problem 
has been mentioned in Chapter 3. 

Almost 9000 new and final year students, graduates and diplomates were sampled. 
The sampling techniques used ha'*e been described in Chapter 4. Once the samples had 
been selected, the names, each with an identification code, were transferred to 
computer coding sheets for the production of computerized address labels and computer 
Usts of names and numbers to be used for administrative purposes. 
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The colleges had agreed to provide an address for each name drawn in the sample. 
It was at this stage of the project that many of the difficulties outlined earlier were 
encountered. 

For the small colleges only small numbers of students, graduates and diplomates 
were sampled. These colleges were able to supply the required addresses using their own 
administrative staff. Understandably the large colleges experienced greater difficulty. 
For one large college, whose students, graduates and diplomates constituted a significant 
proportion of the samples, extra staff had to be provided by ACER to carry out the task 
of obtaining the addresses from the college's records for those drawn in the samples. 

Most colleges expressed some concern at providing an external organization 
(ACER) with the addresses of students^ graduates and diplomates. Some colleges 
preferred to undertake their own mailing of questionnaires. Other colleges were willing 
to let the VIC conduct the mailing of questionnaires. A few colleges were quite 
satisfied that the ACER would respect the confidentiality of names and addresses. 

To overcome these problems the VIC was used as the overall co-ordinating 
authority. The confidentiality of the link between names and address was preserved 
using a 'link file' system. This system operated in the following way. After the colleges 
had recorded an address for each of the names included in the samples, the computer 
coding sheets were returned to the VIC who in turn organized the production of 
computerized adhesive address labels and a v^mputer listing of the code numbers linked 
to names. This listing was used by ACER to organize the questionnaires to be maOed. 

In the next stage of the operation a code number was recorded on each 
questionnaire. This number matched a name in a sample. After the questionnaire, a 
covering letter and a pre-paid return envelope to ACER had been placed in an envelope 
the code number .^as transferred to the front of the envelope. The completed envelopes 
were taken to the VIC v/here the appropriate address labels were placed over the code 
number. This procedure required the double handling of envelopes and substantially 
increased the clerical costs for the project. Nevertheless the confidentiality of names 
and addresses was preserved. Only one college asked that an additional covering letter 
should be included with the questionnaire. 

Follow-up 

The f illed-in questionnaires were returned to ACER in pre-paid postal envelopes. The 
respondents' code was then checked off the master list of code numbers and names which 
did not contain addresses. 

A second mailing was conducted approximately three weeks after the initial 
mailing. A second batch of address labels was produced by the VIC from a reduced 
master list provided by ACER. The mailing procedures described previously were 
repeated. 



Approximately 60 per cent of the sample were sent a second questionnaire. The 
second wave of questionnaires raised the response rate to almost 60 per cent for the 
student samples and around 40 per cent for the graduate and diplomate samples. The 
response rates are recorded in Tables A.3, A.4, A.7 and A.8. 

Because of the laborious procedures involved in the double handling of 
questionnaires at the envelope addressing stage and for the substantial foUow-up of 
non-respondents no further follow-up mailings were undertaken. 

Employers and Non-Employers 

For the main (ACER selected) employer sample of 200 organizations the questionnaires 
were addressed to either the managing director or chief executive officer of the 
organization. No attempt was made to establish personal or telephone contact with the 
sampled organizations although a few organizations contacted ACER with problems in 
answering the ques^tionnaire. A follow-up letter, a second .'»opy of the questionnaire and 
some results of the other research being conducted at ACER at the time were sent out 
approximately four weeks after the initial maUing. 

Where possible the addresses for the organizations sampled were obtained from 
local and interstate telephone books. The final reponse rate of 36 per cent was 
disappointing but not unexpected with a postal survey. A more personal approach to the 
organizations might have had some effect on the response rate, and on the quality of the 
responses. 

The three employer organizations involved in the project were responsible for the 
selection of their respective samples and generously undertook their own initial mailing 
and follow-up of non-respondents. One organization even tcok the trouble of finding out 
the name of the managing director of each individual company in their sample and 
addressing the questionnaire to that person. In some cases the questionnaires were 
returned to the employer organizations, other sampled employers returned the 
completed questionnaire to ACER. A follow-up was conducted by two of the employer 
organizations but this did not substantially influence the overall response rate. 

Coding and Data Processing 

The student and graduate/diplomate questionncires used a combination of pre-coded and 
open-ended questions. All questionnaires were checked for internal consistency and 
whether the identification code matched with the educational history given and then 
coded in the coding column provided on the questionnaire. Data cards were punched 
directly from the questionnaire. 




For the employer questionnaire, 95 per cent of the questions were pre-coded and 
ceding was provided on the questionnaire to enable cards to be punched directly from the 
questionnaire. This eliminated the lengthy task of post-coding. The questionnaires were 
checked for internal consistency. 

No pre-coding was used in the questionnaire for non-employers. Instead a system 
of 'check boxes' was used to simplify the appearance of the questionnaire. 

All of the analyses were carried out by using the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (refer to Nie et al., 1975) held at the University of Melbourne. 

General Comments 

The problems encountered with the actual co-ordination of the project across the 13 
coUeges mainly in terms of meeting deadlines and establishing systems appropriate to 
the different administrative practices of the coUeges was one of the most difficult tasks 
of the project. While aU of the colleges were extremely co-operative and sympathetic to 
the problems of research some were unab> to provide adequate resources to assist with 
the project. Unfortunately background data on sampled participants were not readily 
available from the colleges. This was not only because of their reluctance to make the 
data avaUable to ACER, but because of their inability to provide staff to assist in 
assembUng this information. As a result aU of the research material had to be coUected 
by means of the questionnaire. Thus almost all of the costs had to be borne by the 
project. 

It is worth noting that co-operative research of this nature requires careful 
forward planning to establish ways in which the colleges and universities can participate 
in more fully and be responsible for the generation of research data in order to reduce 
some of the project costs. The GCCA have already done this, in that, in many college?, 
and universities their ^Destinations Survey' is posted out with gfraduation ceremony 
material. It is not suggested that this is the only or most effective technique for 
distributing questionnaires. 

Finally the use of common definitions in the tertiary sector to describe new 
students, final year students, and part-time students as well as a unified system for 
classifying courses, and some uniformity in the type of background data obtained at the 
course enrolment stage would be invaluable in the study of student programs through 
courses and on into the workforce. These questions will be of greater importance in the 
future if increasing numbers of graduates and diplomates are not able to find suitable 
employment. 
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PART TOO: 



RESULTS AND B'SCUSSION 
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CHAPTER 6 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLES 
Introduction 

This chapter represents the first stage of the presentation and discussion of the results 
of the survey. The chapter covers a broad discussion of the background informatior 
obtained from the questionriaires. Such aspects as the distribution by age, sex, school 
background and educational history and a description of the characteristics of some of 
the sub-groups within the student, graduate and diplomate samples are reported and 
discussed. A broad description of the size and nature of the operations and workforce of 
the the employer sample is also given. In addition, attention is drawn to some of the 
peripheral data, such as 'course mobility' and 'wastage', which have been derived from 
the questionnaires. 

Students, Graduates and Diplomates 
College, Level of Award and Area of Study 

All three of these variables were used firstly to classify the target populations and 
secondly to facilitate the sample design, sample selection and weighting of the achieved 
survey data. The numbers irawn in the samples across these different categories are 
shown in Tables A.l to A.8. 

These data were not analysed on a college basis. It was not an objective of the 
study to make comparisons between colleges, and for some colleges the number of cases 
would have been too small for an effective analysis. 

The majority of the results reported are based on comparisons of groups using level 
of award (degree and diploma) and area of study. For some colleges the degree and 
diploma students are grouped into a 'comnr.on' level of award because no distinction is 
made between degree and diploma students in the early stages of some courses. In other 
cases graduates and diplomates are grouped together to simplify the analysis and the 
interpretation of data. 

Area of study, which included a few individual courses, remained the main basis for 
the classification of the data. 



Table 6.1 Diatribution of Age of Studenf ♦ Graduatea and Diploaatet in All 
Couraea 



Studenta 



Graduates and Diplomatea 



Age and age range 


Hew 


Final 


1978 


1976 


(year a) 


X 


X 


X 


X 


17 




" 






18 


24 








19 


28 








20 


12 


11 






21 


4 


21 


1^ 




22 




17 


10 




23 


2 


9 


22 


1 


24 


3 


6 


16 


14 


25 


2 


5 


7 


15 


26 


3 


4 


6 


15 


27 


2 


3 


3 


10 


28 


3 


4 


5 


7 


29 


1 


2 


5 


8 


30 - 39 


10 


13 


19 


23 


40 and over 


4 


5 


7 


7 


Under 23 


70 


49 


10 




23 - 29 


16 


33 


64 


70 


30 - 39 


10 


13 


19 


23 


40 and over 


4 


5 


7 


7 


Total X 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total N 


1255 


1340 


993 


768 



Less than 1 per cent. 



Age 



The distribution by age of the respondents for the different samples is reported in Table 
6.1. The proportion of new students under 23 years of age is 70 per cent and is higher 
than the proportions of the first year students reported in official statistics (see TEC, 
1978:31). Possible explanations for this include a higher response rate from the younger 
group of students^ the higher response rate from full-time students, and that the 
definition used for new students excluded students repeating the same course. This bias 
in the age distribution of new students might have some effect on the information 
recorded in subsequent sections of this report. 
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Sex 

The increase over the last few years of female enrolments in the CAE sector is reflected 
in the survey results. The female participation rate in first year courses has increased 
from 23 per cent around 1972 and 1973 (first year stages of the 1976 graduate and 
diplomate samples) to 46 per cent in 1979 (see Table 6.2). That is the ratio of males to 
females has decreased from 3.4 to 1.2 over this period of time. This trend is supported 
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Table 6.2 Diatributi on of Sex of Studenti> Graduttet and Djploaatei in A ll 
Courtet 



Sex 




Students 


Graduates and Diplomates 


New 
% 


Final 
X 


1978 
X 


1976 
X 


Hale 

Female 


54 
46 


66 

34 


69 
31 


77 
23 


Total X 
Total N 


100 
1276 


100 
1350 


100 
1007 


100 
775 



by data (^uoted by Keeves and Reed (1974). They have reported that the ratios have 
changed from 4.9 in 1968 to an estimated 3.7 in 1973. However, their data referred to 
tota[ enrolment in Victorian CAE's rather than first year enrolments. 

Areas of study in which female enrolments were predominant and where many 
difficulties in employment have been experienced are Art and Design and Humanities. 
Thus it would be reasonable to assume that the response rates for the questionnaires had 
been influenced by the sex of the student, graduate or diplomate and the employment 
prospects within a specific area. It is worth noting that the unweighted survey results 
produced the following proportions for the new student sample: 

60 per cent male 
40 per cent female 

The weighting of the data to take into account the particularly low response rate in some 
areas has effected the ratio of males and females in " ample, as reported in Table 6.2, 
quite substantially. It can be seen that the proportion of females in the new student 
sample has been increased from 40 per cent in the unweighted sample to 46 per cent in 
the weighted sample. 

Secondary School Education 

In Table 6.3 the results obtained from the survey on the type of secondary school 
education of the respondents are recorded. These results indicate a relatively stable 
pattern for the type of secondary school attended by students, graduate and diplomates 
especially if earlier comments made on the distribution of age and sex are taken into 
account. There has been a small increase in the proportion of respondents who indicated 
that they last attended some 'other' type of secondary school. Those members of the 
samples in this group, in the main, attended overseas secondary schools, although it is 
possible that a few respondents did not distinguish between Australian and overseas 
schools and checked an appropriate answer irrespective of the country of origin. 
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Table 6.3 Distribtttion of Type of Secondary School Last Attended of 
Students, Graduates and Diplomates in All Courses 



Students Graduates and Diplomates 



Type of secondary- school 


new 






1Q7A 


last attended 


X 


X 


z 


X 


Govemnent High School 


49 


49 


51 


50 


Govemnent Technical School 


14 


15 


16 


19 


Independent Catholic School 


17 


15 


16 


13 


Independent HontCathollc School 


16 


18 


15 


16 


Other 


4 


3 


2 


2 


Total Z 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total H 


1273 


1343 


1008 


782 



Transition to Post-Secondary Education 

The data obtained from the questions on edueationalrhistqry, and work history were used 
to examine the process of the transition from secondary scha * ^o further study. Further 
study was defined as any course offered by the TAPE, CAE or university sectors or 
commercial colleges. From Table 6.4 it can be seen that the proportion of students 
goii^ directly from school to further study has been decreasing oyei- the last few years. 
Conversely the proportion of students who have undertaken periods of work of greater 
than three months between secondary schooling: and starting on their first course has 
been increasing over the past eight years. The proportion of students in the VIC colleges 
who undertook matriculation studies after leaving secondary school would appear to have 
stabilized since about 1974 which was the approximate year in which the 1978 group of 
gpraduates and diplomates commenced their courses. 

It is worth noting that of those students, graduates and diplomates who went 
straight from secondary school to further studies 48 per cent of new students, 42 per 
cent of final year students, 13 per cent of the 1978 graduates and diplomates, and 13 per 
.cent of the 1976 graduates and diplomates reported that they had had up to three months 
of work experience prior to undertaking further studies. A further discussion on work 
experience is presented in Chapter 7. 

Educational History 

The educational history of students, graduates and diplomates was used to (1) identify 
sub-populations; (2) trace the educational progress (number of course completions, 
discontinuations); and (3) trace educational mobility (changes from one level of study to 
another level of study). 

It will be recalled that the respondents were asked to provide details of all courses 
undertaken after having completed secondary school. The foUowing data were derived 
from tiiis information: 
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Table 6.4 The Transition from Secondary School to Post-Secondary Study 



Sf.udents 



Graduates and Diplomates 



Type of transition 


New 
X 


Final 
Z 


1978 
X 


1976 

z 


Went straight from school 










to first course 


70 


77 


75 


85 


Did matriculation between 






school and first course 


7 


6 


7 


3 


Worked between school and 










first course (for wore 










than 3 months) 


23 


17 


18 


12 


Total X 
Total N 


100 
1251 


100 
1300 


100 
957 


100 
708 



1 course sequence number (1, 2, 3); 

2 institution type (for example VIC college, university, TAPE college); 

3 field of study (as used in this study plus others, for example, agricultural science); 

4 level of award (degree, diploma, postgraduate diploma, certificate); 

5 attendance pattern (full-time, part-time, sandwich); 

6 course status (course completed or discontinued, currently enrolled); 

7 time (year course completed or enrolled in, months to discontinuation). 

The flow diagrams illustrated in Figures 6.1 and 6.2 provide amplification of points 1 and 
2 above. 

Students. From Figure 6.1 it can be seen that the majority of the students 
sampled (on average 70 per cent) were made up of persons \iho had enrolled in their first 
further education course at a collie affiliated with the VIC. For the purposes of this 
study these sub-groups (for both new and final year students) are referred to as 
educationally inexperienced students^ There was a significant proportion of students who 
had completed or discontinued some type of course at the post-secondary level. Those 
students who had discontinued their first course of study but who liad enrolled in another 
course at the time of this study were categorized as relatively inexper i enced students. 
Those who had completed al least one course of study at the post-secondary level were 
categorized as educationally experienced students. 

The proportions of new anfj final year students who discontinued their first course 
were similar (14 per cent and 18 per cent respectively). The proportions of new and final 
year students who had completed their first post-secondary school course were also 
similar to one another but slightly lower than the proportions discontinuing a first course 
(13 per cent and 15 per cent respectively). However, these results do not provide an 
adequate insight to the educational mobility of the students. Course 1 in Figure 6.1 (and 
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6.3) refers to anj^ course at the post-secondary level. When the levels of award achieved 
for those who actually completed a first award are cross-tabulated with the level of 
award currently enrolled in, then more meaningful information on educational mobility is 
adiieved. This information for final year students is shown in Table 6.5 as an example. 

It can be seen that the majority of these final year students (64 per cent) of those 
who. had completed a first award had progressed to a degree level award in their second, 
course. The largest shift was from diploma level in a first course to degree level in a 
second course. For those students who had completed a ceriificate, roughly equal 
proportions were currently enrolled in a degree or a diploma at the time of this study. 



Nev Students 



I Student Status 
Regarding Course 



[Currently enrolled* 
Discontinued 
Coopleted 

Total 2 
Total N 



IStud«nt Statuii 
Regarding Course 2 



per cent 

^ a 

73_ rCurrencly enrolled 

1 Discontinued 
I Coepleted 



7J I L 



100 
1274 



Total Z 
Total S 



Student Status 
Regarding Course 3 



per cent 



73 Fc 



100 
347 



Currently enrolled 
Discontinued^ 
Ccsple ted 

Total Z 
Total N 



per Cent 

98 
2 
0 

100 
95 



* Students froa thtrsc groups constitute the new student saspU*' 
^ This 2 per cent of students were on chelr fourth course- 



Final Year Student-% 



I Student Status 
Regarding Course 1 



[Currently enrolled^ 
Discontinued 
Completed 

Total 

Total N 



Student Status 
Regarding Course 2 



per cent 

67 pTurrently enrolled^ 

18"! ^ I Discontinued 
IS J ]_Coepleted 

Total 3: 



100 
USO 



Student Status 
Regarding Course Z 



Total N 



per cent 

64 TCurrencly enrolled^ 

11 *l ]^ I Discontinued 
24 J [Coapleted** 

100 Total 2 

439 Total S 



per cenc 

99 
0 
1 

100 
157 



^ Students froa these groups constitute thr Hnal Vcjr student saepJc. 
Tills 1 per cent of students were In their fourth course. 



^x.uaple ; Sludfnt X 

Course 1 discontinued 
C6ur^e 2 - currently enrolled 

Student X Is selected bcc.iuse of his status regarding Course 2 

Figure 6.1 The Educational Progress of St ud ents 
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Table 6*5 



The Educat ional Mobility of Final Year Students who had Completed 
a First Courae of Post-Seconda ry Study and who were Enr olled in a 
Second Course ' ' 



Award currently enrolled in (Course 2) 



Award achieved in Course 1 



Degree 
Z 



Diploma 
Z 



Total N 



Degree 
Diploma 

Associate Diploma 
Certificate 
Other award 



61 
85 
52 
48 
14 



39 
15 
48 
52 
86 



11 
49 

9 
38 

5 



Average Z 
Total N 



64 
72 



36 
40 



112* 



* Some data were missing for an additional 12 cases and these cases have 
been excluded from the table* 

Table 6.5 refers to 112 cases for whom complete data were available and who had 
completed their first course and who were currently enrolled in a degree or diploma in 
the final year of a second course. However, the destination of the original group of 198 
final year students who had completed Course 1 in post-secondary education (15 per cent 
of the sample as shown in Figure 6.1 for final year students) is shown diagramaticaUy in 
Figure 6.2. 



Number of 
Final Year 
Students who 
completed 
Course 1. 
N • 198 
(15% of 1350) 




Number 
enrolled in 
Course 2. 
N - 124 



Number who 
completed 
Course 2* 
N = 65 



Number who 
discontinued 
Course 2. 
N « 9 



Number 
enrolled in 
Course 3* 
N « 74 



Figure 6.2 The Educational Mobility of a Group of Final Year Students 
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Table 6.6 Stability in the Educational Mobility of Final Year Students 



Area of atudy m vhich 
first course was completed 


Enrolment in a second course 
in the same area as the 
first course completed 
Z N 


Art & Design 


65 


7 


General Humanities 


26 


5 


Social Sciences 


78 


7 


Accountancy 


58 


10 


Business & Admin. 


35 


26 


Chemistry 


83 


5 


Pharmacy 


0 


1 


Other Applied Science h Technology 


41 


4 


Medical Technology 


0 




Other Paramedical 


70 


3 


Civi r/ S tru c tura 1 Eng ineer ing 


44 


6 


'Mechanical/Production Engineering 


88 


6 


Other Engineering 


76 


15 


Btiilt Environment 


89 


7 


Maths & Computer Science 


59 


1 


Other 




20 


Toul N 




124 



Note: The frequencies shown are weighted values and the actual number 

achieved would vary from these figures to some extent. Even so the 
relatively small numbers in each area of study do not allow firm 
trends to be established. 



It would be possible to extend Figure 6.2 to examine those final year students who 
had completed their second course (N = 65 in Figure 6.2) and to make some comparisons 
between the educational mobility of this group and that of. the first year (or new) 
students. In this instance the low number of cases in each course, which are available 
for analysis, would render further analyses spurious. 

Educational mobility could also be described in terms of changes from one area of 
study to another as well as changes in the level of study described in Table 6.5. Again 
using those final year students who had completed one course in post-secondary 
education, the changes in the area of study from the first course which had been 
completed to the second course in which the students were enrolled are documented in 
Table 6.6. 

The number of cases for most areas of study (for example Maths and Computer 
Science) were very smaU and thus no trends could be established. The only areas of 
study with a reasonable number of cases (greater than 15) were Business and 
Administration and ^Other^ Engineering. The majority of students who had completed a 
course in the Business and Administration area and who had progressed to and enroUcd in 
Accountancy are not shown in Table 6.6. This might account for the relatively low 
proportion (35 per cent) shown as remaining within the Business and Administration 
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area. If the areas of Accountancy and Business and Administration were merged then a 
higher proportion (representing increased stability) would most likely be achieved. It 
should also be noted that all levels of award have been' considered in identifying the area 
in which a first course was completed and the second course enroUed in. Thus some 
students might have completed a certificate in Chemistry and then enroUed in a Business 
Studies degree course. In this example there is a change in the area of study as weU as a 
change in the level of award, hence educational mobUity. However such a change might 
have been a natural progression within a particular program of training and not a 
conscious decision by the individual to change to another field of training or study. The 
interpretation of data of the type shown in Tables 6.5 and 6.6 could provide some insight 
into this process, provided the number of cases in individual cells were sufficiently large 
to provide a stable picture. It could also provide further information on the processes of 
certification, an area of research which has been given careful study by the OECD 
(1977b). 

Graduates and diplomates. The educational histories of graduates and diplomates 
were treated in a simUar manner to that of tl jtudent samples. The status of course 
category 'currently enroUed' identified those students who were selected in the samples 
(see Figure 6.1). B«t for the graduates and diplomates the status of course category 
'completed' identified in general terms those graduates and diplomates who were 
sampled. The term 'completed' as used in the design of the sampling frames referred to 
a degree or diplc'a awarded in 1976 or 1978. When the total educational history of 
graduates and diplomates is analyzed, the term 'completed' used with respect to a course 
refers to the completion of anjr post-secondary course. The total educational progress of 
the 1976 and 1978 samples of graduates and diplomates is presented in Figure 6.3. 

Approximately half of the total number of cases in the samples were made up of 
graduates and diplomates who had completed only one post-secondary course with a 
degree or diploma awarded 1976 or 197ii. This criterion defined the educationally 
inexperienced group of graduates and diplomates. Comparisons of 'expectations' in 
Chapter 8 and 'attitudes' in Chapter 10 wer- lade between the educationally 
inexperienced groups of new and final year students, ^<id the educationaUy inexperienced 
graduates and diplomates, and not the total groups which were sampled. 

Figure 6.3, which iUustrates the educational progress of the graduates and 
diplomates, was limited to an analysis of four courses. In fact, 27 graduates and 
diplomates had'completed more than four post-secondary courses. The majority of these 
cases were from th.e 1976 group. 

bL'ect comparisons between the two samples of graduates and diplomates with 
respect to educational progr ssion and educational mobility is not entirely valid because 
the more recent graduates and diplomates (the 1978 sample) would have had less 
opportunity to undertake additional courses than would the graduates and diplomates 
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19?8 GfduBtes tad Dipio— ted 



[ Sutu« lUgTdtng Cour«e 1 j 

[DUcontinued 
Coaplectd 

Total ^ 
Total N 



^- l976-(;r«du«tet and Dtploauiteg 



I Status Regarding Course 1 



[Discontinued 
ConpleCed 

Total I 
Total N 



Ex^le ; Diplooate Y 

Course 1 - discontinued 

Course 2 - conyleCed (diploma 1975) 

3 - cospWced (degree 1977) 

4 - currently enrolled 



Course 
.< Course 



iiT^^ 

100 xT 

1006 j 



Nuc enrolled iln 
Couraa 2 (533;) 



Status Regarding 
Course 2 (47Z) 



[Currently enrolled 
Discontinued 
Coapletad 

Total X 
Total N 



per cent Noi 

100 StJ 
472 ^iCoi 



per cent 
100 

778 ^ 



Not enrolled In 
Course 2 (43Z) 



Status Regarding 
Course 2 (S7Z) 



[Currently enrolled 
Discontinued 
Cotapleted 



Total Z 
Total N 



'Diplonstt Y la selected because of sCstus regsrdlng Course 2 



Not enrolled In 
I (55Z) 



Status Regarding 
Course 3 (4SZ) 



[Currently enrolled 
Discontinued 
CoBplet.2d 

Total X 
Total N 



28 
10 
62 

100 
213 



10 
100 

446 I 



Not enrolled In 
Course 3 (S7Z) 



Status Regarding 
Course 3 (43Z) 



[Currently enrolled 
Discontinued 
Co9q)leted' 

Total X 
Total N 
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< 



Not enrolled In 
Course 4 (66Z) 



Status Regarding 
Course 4 (34Z) 



pCurrently enrolled 
I Discontinued 
[completed 

Total X 

Totfil N 



per cenc 

46 

0 

54 > 

100 

73 



per cent 

100 >U 
192 I 



Not enrolled In 
Course 4 (59Z) 



Status Regarding 

Course 4 (4U) 



Icurrently enrolled 
I Discontinued 
I Cootpleted 



Total Z 
Total N 



per cent- 

35 
2 
63 

100 
78 



Table 6.7 Uvcl of Award for a First Courie Undertaken: 1976 Gr*r^„-^oa 


Dlplomatet : 


Award (or equivalent) 


Level of award 
for a first course 
undertaken 
X 


First award 

completed 
X 


First award 
discontinued 
X 


Rasters degree (FG2) 

Degree (UGl) 

Diploma (U62) 

Associate diploma (U63) 

Certificate 

Other 


a 

29 

61 
1 

X 

9 
a 


a 

24 
63 
2 

11 
a 


64 
36 


Total X 
Total N 


100 
714 


100 
630 


100 
84 


* Less than 1 per cent. 



Note: The total number of cases for this table (714) is at variance with the 
total numbers (778) given in the first cell in Figure 6.3. In some 
cases the level of the award could not be ascertained, since the 
respondent had only recorded the course had been completed or 
discontinued, since no discontinuations have been recorded for the 
lower level awards, it would be reasonable to assume that these 
missing data apply to courses at these levels. 

from the 1976 sample. However the pooUng of data from both samples and the use of 
time intervals as bench marks would enable some trends to be established over a longer 
period of time. 

Nevertheless some direct comparisons can be made between the samples. With 
respeot to the status regarding Course 1 in the model shown in Figure 6.3. A 
significantly higher proportion of the 1976 sample than the 1978 sample discontinued a 
first course of study. In general the proportion discontinuing has diminished as the 
number of courses undertaken have increased. This would suggest a stabUizlng of both 
cducaUonal and career objectives with an increase in the number, of courses an individual 
becomes involved with. Secondly for both the 1976 and 1978 groups.the respondents from 
degree level courses were more likely to discontinue a first course than those from lower 
level courses (for example, see Table 6.7 for the 1976 data). Although the data have not 
been presented in this report this pattern was not exhibited in subsequent courses 
attempted by graduates and djplomates. 

To Ulustrate the educational mobility of graduates and diplomates, the 1976 group 
of graduates and diplomates was examined in some detaiL The majority of the first 
awards completed by the group were undergraduate diplomas (63 per cent, see Table 
6.7). Those who had completed a first course and had progressed to and completed a 
second course usually did so at a level of award immediately above the first course. The 
information related to this question for the 1976 sample is recorded in Table 6.8. 
Information is also provided for the 1978 sample. 
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Table 6«8 The Educational Mobility of 1976 and 1978 Graduatea and 



Diploma tea who Cony le ted a First and Second Course 



Avard achieved Award achieved in Ck)urse 2: Total 

in Course 1 1976 Sample N 

Degree Diploma Cert. Grad«Dip. Other 





X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Degree 


4 


12 


4 


68 


12 


41 


Diploma 


45 


10 


8 


36 


1 


107 


Certificate 


14 


58 


18 


2 


8 


64 


Other 


20 


60 




10 


10 


10 



Average X 27 26 10 31 6 

Total N 61 59 22 69 12 222 



Award achieved in Course 2: Total 
1978 Sample N 



Degree 


5 


17 


6 


66 


6 


57 


Diploma 


48 


20 


8 


20 


4 


121 


Certificate 


22 


52 


23 


3 




103 


Other 




86 


14 






7 


Average X 


28 


33 


i3 


23 


3 




Total N 


82 


94 


37 


66 


9 


288 



The only real exception to this trend for the 1976 sample was that 36 per cent of 
those who had completed an undergraduate diploma in their first course had progressed 
to and completed a second course at the postgraduate diploma level. Mostly one or other 
of these awards had been obtained in the field of education. 

As with the final year student group considered in the previous section^ substantial 
proportions of graduates and diplomates were educationally mobile and changed from one 
field of study to another. The data presented in Table 6.9 relating to the educational 
mobility of the 1976 graduates and diplomates can be a little misleading in that some 
students progressed to a second field of study closely related to their first. For example, 
64 per cent of those who. had completed a course in the Business and Administration area 
progressed to the Accountancy field while 10 per cent (shown in Table 6.9) stayed in the 
Business and Administration field. A comparison of the data of the type illustrated in 
Tables 6.6 and 6.8 would provide additional information on the likely effect of reduced 
employment opportunities for particular areas. It could also reflect the demand for a 
higher degree of specialization and upgrading of the skills achieved in a first course of 
studly. 

Detailed analyses of changes in levels of award and area of study beyond ihf* <stage 
of the second course completed are difficult because of the smaU number of cases 
involved. 



Table 6»9 SUbility in the Educational Ability of 1976 Graduates and 
Diplomates 



Enrolment in a iiecond 



Area of study in which 
first course was completed 



in the same area as the 



first course completed 



X N 



Art & Design 
General Humanities 
Social Sciences 
Accountancy 
Business & Admin. 
Chemistry 
Pharmacy 

Other Applied Science & Technology 

Medical Technology 

Other Paramedical 

Civil/Structural Engineering 

Mechanical/Production Engineering 

Other Engineering 

Built Environment 

Maths & Computer Science 

Other 



6 12 

17 10 

50 17 

49 26 
10 10 
47 18 

50 2 
67 15 
50 2 
-76 16 
64 14 
53 15 
57 28 

100 5 

49 4 



33 



Total N 



227 



Note: The frequencies shown are weighted values and the actual number 

achieved would vary from these figures to some extent* Zven so the 
relatively small numbers in each area of study do not allow firm 
trends to be established* 

Comments 

The previous analyses have served to illustrate the complexities facing researchers in the 
area of mobility from education to work and a career. The general upward trend towards 
degree and higher level studies, a trend observed by many educational authorities, has as 
a second complication been concerned with a change in the area of study. Past research 
has mainly concentrated on reasons for a person unde?taking a first coarse of study. 
Future research should not only concentrate on the reasons given by individuals for 
undertaking a second course and for change in an area of study, but also on whether the 
relative educational mobility is changing over time. Data of this type would provide 
some insight to the origins of 'credentialism* in the work envii»onment. It would be 
important to consider whether the proliferation of educational courses at the tertiary 
level could be seen as a reaction to pressures from employers and the labour market for 
training in specific job skills, whether the courses themselves represent a more general 
concern by society for the development of standards (OECD, 1977b:9), or whtsther at a 
time of greater unemployment and possibly limited career opportunities additional 
qualifications are sought by students in the belief that they will obtain more financially 
rewarding positions* 
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Table 6.10 Saiig>led Employera and NoP'^Ettployers Classified According to the 



GCCA System 



ObCA 





M vn«^ 1 ^ mv A o 

mopiuycrs 


cjupxuycE^o ' 


nJ AM M riwitfi 1 Am* A m^ 0 V 

non emp luyers 




z 


z 


z 


Australian Public Service 


1 




- 


Australian Seni^Gov. Authority 


1 






Defence Services 








State Public Service 


4 






State Semi«Gov. Authority 


21 






Local Govemnent 


9 






Private Professional Practice 


12 






Private Industry & Conmerce 


51 


100 


100 


Education (Non- teaching) 


1 






Total X 


100 


100 


100 


Total N 


98 


25 


61 



These employers completed the wrong questionnaire i.e. completed the 
'non-emplbyer* questionnaire. They were not included in the 
statistical analysis. 

All of the respondents in these groups were from the samples selected 
by the three employer organizations. No non-employers were sampled by 
ACER. 




Employers and Non-Employers of Graduates and Diplomates 

Classification 

Two classification systems were used to provide a basic understanding of the structure of 
the employer and non-employer samples. They were the Australian Standard Industrial 
Classification (ASIC) and the Graduate Careers Council of Australia (GCCA) employer 
classification system. The latter classification is in effect an expansion of the 
private/public sector dicotomy. Information on the types of employers who were 
sampled, and classified according to the GCCA system, is shown in Table 6.10. 

Just over half (51 per cent) of the organizations who employed graduates and 
diplomates were in the private industry and commerce sector. A further 12 per cent of 
employers were classified as being in private professional practice and 21 per cent were 
state semi-government authorities. All of the employers who were sampled by the 
employer organizations were in the private industry and commerce sector. 

In Table 6.11 information of the classification of employers and non-employers, 
classified according to tlie ASIC system, is recorded. 

The majority of these employers were from the Manufacturing and Finance and 
Business Services areas. The areas of Public Administration and Community Services 
account for the majority of employers in the public sector. 
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Table 6*11 Sampled Em ployers and Non-Emplovcra CUsaificd According to the 
ASIC System — 



ASIC 

classification 

• — 


Fnnl ov^rfl 

X 


l^nml AVAILS 

<|ue 8 1 ionna ire 


Non~*employers 


A Agriculture, Forestry etc. 


1 


- 


- 


B Mining 


1 


- 


- 


C Manufacturing 


30 


64 


62 


D Electricity, Gas, Water 


0 


- 


- 


E Construction 


3 


4 


7 


F Wholesale & Retail Trade 


7 


16 


16 


G Transport & Storage 






2 


H Connunication 


1 






I Finance etc. & Business 








Services 


21 


12 


1 ^ 


J Public Administration 


15 






K Coomiunity Services 


19 






L Entertainment, 








Recreation etc. 


2 


4 




Total X 
Total N 


100 

98; 


100 
25 


100 
61 



Although the majority of the employers who were sampled were from the private 
sector, the number of graduates and diplomates employed per organization (at least for 
1978) would appear to be much lower for private industry than for government 
organizations (see Table A.9). Data published by the GCCA (1979) also indicate that 
roughly equal proportions of firet degree or diploma graduates from both the University 
and college sectors find employment in the government (non-teaching) and private 
sectors. From the GCCA survey data recorded in Table A.9, it can be seen that the 
largest proportion of persons who were awarded a degree or diploma in 1978 (not 
necessarUy^ a first degree) were emplcyed in the Community Services area (private 
sector). Data published by the Australian Bureau of Statistics (1979) support this 
findir^. Substantial proportions were also employed in the Public Administration and 
Defence, and Manufacturing areas. 

As expected all of the non-employers of graduates and diplomates were from the 
private sector with a substantial proportion (62 per cent, see Table 6.11) of the 
respondents located in the area of manufacturing. The sampling technique used in the 
project, and detaUed in Chapter 4, dictated the distri^jution of organizations within the 
ASIC system in that the employer organizations mainly represent employers from the 
private sector rather than employers from the public sector. 
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Table 6.12 Changes in the Sales or Budget Allocation and Workforce ol- 

Employera and Hon^Employera for the Financial Years July 1976 to 
June 1979 









>> 








>> 








fican 
ased 


-o 

QJ 

ro 

O) 


ineQ 
tanl 


I/) 

A> 


ifica 
eased 








Signl 
incre 


u 


S e 

£ s 


O 
4) 


Oecr 








X 


z 


X 


X 


X 


Sales or budget a 


llocation 












Employers (N " 


97) 




27 


56 


12 


5 




Non-employers 


(N - 


61) 


26 


44 


20 


10 




Workforce 












14 




Employers (N « 


98) 




11 


42 


27 


6 


Non-employers 


(N - 


60) 


7 


35 


35 


22 


1 



Size 



Wih respect to the actual size of the sampled organizations 32 per cent of the employers 
had an annual sales figure or budget allocation within the $5 million to $20 million 
range. Twenty-three per cent had a workforce of between 201 and 500 employees. 
Almost 17 per cent had a dollar turnover in excess of $100 million and just over 4 per 
cent had a workforce greater than 5000 persons. The non-employers were more likely to 
have ah annual sales figure of less than $5 million and a workforce of less than SO 
persons. A detailed breakdown of these data is shown in Tables A.14 and A.i5. 

Surprisir^ly, 7 per cent of the non-employer group had a workforce is excess of 500 
persons. However, organizations within this group were likely to have employed 
graduates or diplomates on a part-time or consulting basis and not on a full-time basis. 

Although no Indication of the size of the organizations with respect to the type of 
industry has been given, the evidence presented supports the general belief that the size 
of an organization is an important factor in determining whether or not graduates or 
diplomates are employed. Brown (1978) has noted that in the United Kingdom in 1972, 
for example, approximately 94 per cent of the organizations within the manufacturing 
area employed less than 200 pei»sons and employed only half their '^hare' of the qualified 
scientists and engineers employed in the total manufacturing sector. 

The patterns of increase in the dollar turnover for both employers and 
non-employers over the three financial years prior to the survey were similar. As shown 
in Table 6.12, approximately 27 per cent of all organizations reported a significant 
increase in their sales figure or budget allocations. While the size of the workforce has 
increased for many organizations (both employer and non-employers) the change has not 
been as marked ^as with the sales figure or budget allocation. One of the effects of 
inflation has been to increase the sales figure or budget allocation, and at the same time 
attempt to limit the growth in the number of persons employed. 
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Table 6.13 Distributio n of Educttional Qutlificationi of Eaployees for 
Eaployer Organif tiont (N » 96l '- — 



Highest educational qualification 
held by emplo yee 

Postgraduate qualification 
Bachelor degree 
Undergraduate diploma 
Associate diploma or certificate 
Professional association 

qualification 
Ho fonsal tertiary qualification 
Other 



Proportion of organisations with 
employees holding educational 
qualifications 

Percentage of total number of employees 

Above 



0 


1-5 


6-10 


11-25 


26-50 


50 


42 


48 


4 


5 


1 




10 


52 


14 


12 


10 


2 


15 


54 


20 


10 


1 




23 


42 


' 14 


11 


9 


1 


33 


57 


2 


7 


1 




2 




1 


5 


13 


79 


98 


2 











The strongest overaU growth has been for the organizations that employed 
graduates and diplomates. It might be inferred that this growth could have resulted in an 
increased demand for graAiates and diplomates over the last three years. However, no 
direct information was obtained to provide a possible explanation for Ihese changes. 
Answers to specific questions on employer patterns of recruitment of new graduates and 
diplomates over the last five years (Question 5 in the Employer Questionnaire) would 
appear to indicate that only a few areas (fields of study) have been subjected to an 
increased demand. The increased rate of recruitment has been for graduates from the 
areas of Business and Administration, Paramedical, and Maths and Computer iicience and 
for diplomates from Business and Administration and Maths and Computer Science (see 
Table 7.8). 

A more detailed discussion of the changes in specific areas follows in Chapter 7. 
Educational Qualifications of Employees 

A description of the range of educational qualifications held by employees and the 
proportion of specific qualifications held with respect to the total workforce of the 
employer organizations sampled is given in Table 6.13. It can be seen that almost 42 per 
cent of the organizations sampled had no employees with a postgraduate qualification 
(PhD, Masters Degree, Graduate Diploma). For those organizations that did have 
employees with postgraduate qualifications the proportion was between one and five per 
cent of their total workforce. Few organizations had greater than 10 per cent of their 
staff holding a postgraduate qualification. It is surprising that 10 per cent of the 
employers reported that none of their staff held a bachelors degree and that almost 15 
per cent reported that none of their staff held an undergraduate diploma. 
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The organizations were selected on the. basis that they were known employers of 
graduates and diplomates. Possible explanations for the absence of personnel in these 
categories are that the educational status of some employees might have changed 
between the time of the GCCA survey in 1978, information from wnich was used to 
construct the sample, and the current survey which was conducted in late 1979. 
Alternatively the turnover of employees (graduates and diplomates) might, have left some 
organizations with no personnel holding the educational qualification categories of 
degree or diploma. 

Generally speaking the concentration of each educational qualification was 
between one and five per cent of the total number of employees, for approximately half 
of the employer organizations sampled. 

The only other category to display a significant result was the 'no formal tertiary 
qualifications' group for employees; for 79 per cent of the sample, at least 50 per cenl 
of the employees had no formal tertiary qualifications. 

Another method of assessing the concentration of educational qualifications within 
the organizations sampled would have been to calculate for example, the number of 
postgraduate qualified persons per 100 employers for particular ASIC division or the 
total sample. This technique would require the collection of precise data in the form of 
absolute numbers and would have required the complete co-operation of the 
organizations surveyed in the completion of the questionnaires. Data of this type are 
available in the form of labour force statistics produced by the Australian Bureau of 
Statistics (1979). However, these data provide information on the numbers in the broad 
categories of qualified or unqualified persons to the total number employed on particular 
ASIC divisions. T. y do not take into account the number of employers involve<3 or the 
distribution of the nun^iier of qualified persons within an organization. 



The previous notes provide some understanding of the typr of .organizations surveyed, 
the siz3 of the organizations and some of the changes that have occurred dur*ig the last 
few years. While a large proportion of the discussion and data analyses refer to the total 
employer and non-employer samples (and hence populations) it should not be forgotten 
that the organizations themselves are oMitP diverse in their type of operation, 
managerial style, size, and in some cases, their locality. Hence, overall opinions 
expressed on such matters as the 'qualities of graduates and diplomates^ the recruiting 
style or future plans to employ graduates or diplomates fail to take into account the 
individuality of the organization or part of the organization. 



Conclusions 
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The low response rates achieved witli the employer and non-employer 
questionnaires prevented the creation of subcategories to examine specific issues. These 
issues would have included, for example, the future demand for graduates and diplomates 
related to the type of industry, changes in the past patterns of recruitment related to 
past changes in the dollar turnover and workforce, and type of industry related to both 
the difficulties experienced in the recruitment of suitable graduates and diplomates and 
specific areas of shortages or deficiencies in training. 
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CHAPTER 7 
EMPLOYMENT 
I nttoduetion 

The iiist term of reference for the study related specifically to the employment of 
graduates and diplomates. The research mat riX| presented in Figure 2.1 and in more 
detail in Appendix III shows how Uiis term of reference was expanded, in context, to 
involve the student and employer groups surveyed. 

The first element in the key research area of employment described in Chapter 2, 
Was ^^work experience*. The term work experience referred to work tmdertaken prior to 
the completion of a further course of study at the post-secondary school level. The 
second element considered was *wprk history* cmd referred to work, undertaken after the 
completion of a course at the post-secondary school level. 

Measures of job satisfaction were related to the work hist(»ry of the cn*&<3uates and 
diplomates. This also addressed the first term of reference for the study.. In addition 
the changes in past trends and future employment opportunities for graduates and 
diplomates, have been examined from the point of view of the employer since they are 
factors which might influence the career patterns of students leaving school and entering 
tertiary studies. 

A large proportion of the data included in this section is devoted to describing the 
type of and changes in the work and study patterns of students, graduates and 
diplomates. This information would also provide the basic data for future studies into 
the effect of work experience and work history on attitudes to employment and 
employment prospects. 

Work Experience of Students 

In Chapter 6 it was noted that the proportion of persons who went straight from 
secondary school to some form of further studies has been decreasing during the last few 
years (sec Table 6.4). Presumably this change has been accompanied by an increase in 
the work or employment activities of young people. Some further information on these 
changes is provided in Tables 7.1 to 7.3. These tables list both the type of job that a 
student, might have held and the proper ion of students who have held each type of job. 
Data are presented for (1) the total student samples; and (2) the educationally 
inexperienced or those who were attempting their first course of study at the time of the 
survey. 

From Table 7.1 it is evident that there was no substantial difference between the 
proportion of new and final year students who had had some form of work experience 
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rmhU 7 . 1 Work Experience of All New and Final Year Stndenti 



Job type 



Before cburte : 

Part<-tinie or casual 

Full-tine in field of training 

Full-tine out of field of training 

During Courie ; 

Part-;tx«e or casual 

FU13 -ti« in. field of training 

Full-time OLVt of field of training 



New students 
X of X.tal N« 



26 
13 
Al 

H 
13 
13 



Final year students 
!!: of Total N* 

20 
15 
38 

39 
40 
32 



Total N 



1277 



1348 



• These percentages do not necessarily add to 100 per cent. 



be|ore their current course. As might be expected the higher proportion of final year 
students had had work experience during their current course. These findings have been 
obscured to some extent by the inclusion of respondents who were not undertaking their 
first course but their second, third or fourth course as indicated in Figure 6.1. 

From Table 7.2 it is seen that for the educationally inexperienced groups of 
students a higher proportion of new students than final year students had held part-time 
or casu/^1 work before their first course of study. However, there has been no 
corresponding substantial increase in the proportions who had held full-time employment 
before a first tertiary level course. 

It should also be noted that a very low proportion of educationaUy inexperienced 
new and final year students (six per cent for each group) were enrolled in a course in the 
same field as their previous full-time employment. About one-third of both groups of 
students were enroUed in courses not related to their previous area of full-time 
employment. 

Table 7.2 Work Experience of New and Final Year Students Undertaking a 
First Tertiary Level Ccjrse 



Job type 



Before Course : 

Partrtime or casual 26 

Full-time in field of training 6 

Full-time out of field of training 31 
During Course : 

Part-time or casual 20 

Full-time in field of training 7 

Full-time out of field of training 9 



New students Final year students 
% of total X of total 



17 
6 
28 

44 
36 
31 



Total N 



928 



912 



• The percentages do not necessarily add to 100 per cent. 
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^^"^ Description of the Type of Job. Len gth of Time and Average Number of Jobs Keld by New and Final Year 
Students Undertaking a First Tertiary Level Course ' 



Time job held: New students (N=928) 



Job type 

Before Course ; 
Part-time or casual 
Full-time in field of training 
Full-time out of field of training 
: During Course ; 
Part-time or casual 
Full-time in field of training 
Full-time out of field of training 



Up to 
2 mths 

" Z 



3-6 
mths 
Z 



7-12 
mths 
X 



1-2 2-8 



yrs 
X 



yrs 
X 



Above 
8 yrs 
X 



Total 
X 



Mean Median 
(mthsJI (mChs) 



Average no, 
of jobs 



37 
9 
29 

43 
6 

21 



50 
14 
10 

55 
81 
71 



9 


3 


I 




100 


4.9 


3.8 


1.6 


8 


23 


29 


17 


100 


41.4 


21.2 


1.7 


10 


8 


18 


25 


100 


38.9 


12.8 


2.6 






2 




100 


3.4 


2.6 


1.4 


4 


7 


2 




100 


7.4 


6.0 


1.0 


6 


2 






100 


5.4 


5.9 


1.1 



Time job held: Final year students (N=912) 



Before Course : 
Part-time or casual 
Full-time in field of training 
• Full-time out of field of training 
During Course ; 
Part-time or casual 
Full-time in field of training 
Full-time out of field#of training 



48 


39 


11 


1 


1 




100 


4.1 


2.6 


14 


15 


15 


13 


26 


17 


100 


35.2 


14.3 


30 


22 


12 


9 


15 


12 


100 


25.1 


5.8 


20 


39 


36 


4 


1 




100 


7.2 


6.1 


19 


26 


10 


14 


29 


2 


100 


23.4 


11.0 


26 


42 


13 


6 


12 


1 


iOO 


11.5 


4.2 



1.3 
1.6 
1.8 

1.9 
1.6 
1.7 



[Note 1: 
Note 2: 



... ui. uiic prupurLAuu o r cne sample with experience in each job type. 

The length of time for which part-time or casual jobs were held were converted to full-time equivalents 
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Substantial numbers of final year students had some forr * of part-time or fuU-time 
work experience during their first course. The results for the patterns of work 
experience of. nev/ students during their first course is somewhat confusing. Assuming 
that about one-third of total CAE enrolments were part-time students, it is very 
surprising that only a total of 16 per cent reported having held full-time work during the 
course even though these students were in their first year of study. It is most possible 
that the non-responses to the survey consisted largely of part-time students. 
Unfortunately there was no practical way of overcoming this problem. The inclusion in 
the sampling frame of a part-time/full-time attendance pattern dichotomy as a 
stratification variable would have resulted in a very complex sampling design and 
elaborate procedures for weighting the data collected. Some indication of the 'full-time 
attendance pattern' bias in the data is shown in Table 8.5 where it can be seen that of 
the 865 new students and 876 final year students who were sampled, over 80 per cent 
were full-time students. 

Bearing this in mind, however, an attempt was made to quantify the various types 
of work experience to gauge changes in the work patterns of VIC students. Hence a 
monthly time frame was used to assess the length of time jobs were held. In Table 7.3 
the distributions arc recorded for: 

1 the time range for various jobs; 

2 the average or mean time different types of jobs were held; 

3 the median time (point at which 50 per cent of the sample fall above or below); and 

4 the average number of jobs held. 

In *he interpretation of the data in Table 7.3 reference should be made to Table 7.2 
where the proportion of the samplt with each type of work experience is given. The 
percentages given for each type of job in Table 7.3 refer therefore to the overall 
proportions given in Table 7.2. 

Some trends emerge. For example, the average number of part-time jobs or casual 
jobs held by new stusjenls before their first ternary course was higher than the average 
number held by final year students (1.6 jobs as compared to 1.3 jobs on average). The 
time span for these jobs held by new students was also higher. 

Similar trends are evident for the job type 'full-time ... before course'. Also there 
has been an increase in the length of the full-time work experience of the new students 
as compared with the final year students. 

Although this delay in entering tertiary studies direct from school has been noted 
by others (see Karmel, 1979) the 'nature' of the intervening year (or two) has not 
previously been examined. For example, from Table 7.3 it is evident that this increase in 
:tne amount or length of relevant previous work experience has not been accompanied by 
a noticeable increase over the last three to four years in the proportii^n of entrants to 
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;T«ble 7.4 



>Job type 



Work Expe rience a nd Work Hiatorv r^P n ^ 



of 'f irif d.'f completion 
ot tirst degree or diploma 




Full-tiine study and related work 
.K«ployed FT i„ field of training 
.toployed FT out of field of trainirit 
^PT or casual in field of training""' 
or temporary job only 

Total Z ^" ' — 

Total N 



5 
61 
20 
2 
12 

loo" 

202* 



2 
40 
38 
3 
17 

ioo" 

358^> 



First job taken up after completi;;1 
or first degree or di^l^ina ' 

1978 
Z 



71 
23 
4 
2 

100 
222 



77 
13 
5 



100 
225 



J Forty-eight per cent of 1976 group. 
Sixty-one per cent of 1978 group. 

.Note: 1976 group: an additional 28 case. «p,.o ^-^u 
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their first course with this type of extensive experience (see Table 7.2). From Table 7.3 
it can be seen that for both the new and final year groups, 17 per cent of the sub-groups 
with fidl-Ume work experience in their field of training had greater than eight years 
experience before commencing a first course. However, a higher proportion of new 
students than final year students had had in Pxcess of eight years experience in full-time 
work out of their field of training before commencing their first course. In addition a 
substantial proportion of new students had between one and two years relevant work 
experience before commencing a first course (23 per cent of the new students, 13 per 
cent of the final year students). 

The increase in the measured average length of time for fuU-Ume jobs held before 
commencing a first course and not related to a field of training can be attributed, in this 
case, to the influx of new students with greater than ei^t years work experience. 

A similar table for the total group of new students and final year students is 
presented in Table A.16. The effect of including the educationally experienced and work 
experienced group in the total sample is clearly demonstrated by the increase in the 
average number of jobs and the median times for the different types of job held 
(compare Tables 7.3 and A.16). The w^k history of students with respect to work 
undertaken after the completion of an^ first post-secondary course was not studied. 

In conclusion, the changes in the distribution of age of students entering tertiary 
studies have been accompanied by changes in the work experience of the tertiary student 
population. The long-term benefits, if any, in terms of the level of performance at work 
and the future employability of these students has yet to be established. 

Wo rk Experience and Work History of Graduates and Diplomates 

For the graduate and diplomate samples, measures of work experience and work history 
were combined in the one analysis. For those graduates and diplomates^^kvho completed 
their first degree or diploma in 1976 or 1978 the type of the fi^oi job held (full-time, 
part-time and in or out of ths field of training), and the position (status) of this first job 
with respect to the first degree or diploma completed is shown in Table 7.4. 

Several conclusions can be drawn. First, the more recent graduates and diplomates 
who graduated in 1978 (61 per cent of the 1978 group) were more likely to have taken up 
ajirst job before completing a first degree or diploma than were those who graduated in 
'1976i48 per cent of the 1976 group). Secondly, the first job for the 1978 group was more 
likely not to be related to a field of training than for the 1976 group (38 per cent for the 
1978 group as compared to 20 per cent from the 1976 group). Correspondingly, the 1976 
group were more likely to have taken up a first job, before completing a course, related 
to a specific field of study than were those in the more recent group. However, the 
introduction of 'sant'.wich* type courses, with relevant work experience components, in 
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Table 7.5 W6rk Experience of Graduates and Diplomates who Graduated with • 
First Degree or Diploma in 1976 or 1978; Types of Jobi Held 



All jobs taken up before completion 
first course 



1976 1978 
Job type Z of Total N* Z of Total N* 



Full-time study and related work 4 4 

Employed FT in field of training 52 55 

Employed FT out of field of training 18 J8 

FT or casual in field of training 2 4 

PJ or temporary job only 9 20 

Unemployed) other activities - 1 



Total N 473 660 



^ A graduate or diplomate could be counted in several of the job type 
categories, hence percentages do not tally to 100. 

the early 1970s and the rapid growth in some Humanities type courses in the VIC system 
during the 1970s could be expected to have had some effect on these findings. 

Thirdly, there have been small increases in recent years in the proportion of 
persons undertaking part-time or casual work. This finding is in keeping with the general 
trend for students to become increasingly involved in short-term work before and during 
a first degree or diploma (see Table 7.2 for a comparison). 

For those graduates and diplomcites who took up their first job after completing 
their course, a slightly higher proportion of the 1978 group (77 per cent) than the 1976 
group (71 per cent) moved in to employment related to the course they had taken. The 
1976 group were more likely than the 1978 grouj^ to have taken up a first job after 
graduation out of a field p.f training.(23.percent arid 13 per cent respectively). However, 
the 1978 group of graduates and diplomates had a higher rate of initial unemployment and 
involvement with other activities than the 1976 group. Thus a higher proportion of the 
1978 group had not found full-time employment at the time of the study. A better 
illustration of this trend can be found in Table 7.7. 

. Comparisons with Students 

Although the job type descriptors used i Tables 7.2 and 7.5 are not identical, some 
comparisons can be made. Lower proportions of students than graduates and diplomates 
had been involved in work related to their field of studies. It can be seen that 52 and 55 
per cent of the graduates and diplomates (1976 and 1978 respectively) had taken up a job 
related to their studies before completing a first course. Only 36 per cent of the final 
year students sampled had a job rdated to their field of work. This was matched with a 
substantial increase in the numbers involved in work not related to a field of studies. A 
factor which might be related to these changes is a change in the average course load 
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due to increased enrolments in courses with low contact hours (e.g. some Humanities 
courses). L )w course loads would provide opportunities for students to take on extra 
forms of employment. 

An increase in the enrolments of self supporting students or the necessity to 
undertake work to supplement student aUowances might also be considered as an 
important. factor which altered the patterns of work experience of the student population 
from those of their counterparts of some years earlier. 

The reasons are cornplex, but if hypotheses regarding the positive effects of v;ork 
experience on attitudes to work andrjob .satisfaction can be supported then much is to be 
gained from the employers point of view. It remains that work experience might be of 
value to some groups of students and not others. For example, there is no conclusive 
evidence to support the general belief that concurrent work experience in educational 
studies programs have long-term benefits for either the student (and graduate) or the 
employer (National Academy of Education 1979:103-105). 

A final point should be made in connection with the interpretation of these data. 
The study referred to students, graduates and diplomates of ee Victoria Institute of 
CoUegesi The proportion of students commencing tertiary courses immediately after 
ccaipleting school varied from state to state and between sectors (TEC, 1978:37). 
Consequently the structure of the work experience which was undertaken by students 
enrolled in Victorian CAE's might or might not be replicated in other systems. 

Job Satisfaction of Graduates and Diplomates 

Measures of overall job satisfaction -vere obtained for up to five jobs and activities listed 
by graduates and diplomates. Any attempt to incorporate an evaluation of each of the 
characteristics (salary, people, etc.) for each jcb listed would have required the 
presentation of a large and unmanageable amount of data. Admittedly information is 
lost when more global measures are substituted for individual descriptors. It could also 
be argued that there would be a tendency for respondents to regress towards the mean in 
their response patterns when reporting on the jobs they held several years before this 
study was conducted. This exacerbates the problem of detecting changes in job 
satisfaction due either to increased job mobility or as a result of a change in the typ^ of 
employment. 

The first term of reference for the study called for an indication of the proportion 
of graduates and diplomates who found satisfactory work. By inference this included a 
measure of job satisfaction as well as establishing the length of time it took for 
graduates and diplomates to find a jcb, and the time required to find a job related to 
their training. 

As a first step in the analysis, the average measures of job satisfaction for both the 

1976 and 1978 groups were determined. The results are shown in Table 7,6. 
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T«bl^ '7.6 Avertge Measures of Job Satisfaction for Succesaive' Jobs 



Job nunber 


1976 group 


1978 group 


1 


4.6 (N«-740) 


. 4.6 (N-971) 


2 


4.8 


4.9 


3 


4.9 


5.0 


,4 


5.3 


5.1 ' 


5 


5.6 (N-251) 


5.8 (N«262) 



The increase in the average ratings from, job number 1 to job number 5 in both 
groups ;s of the order of one standard deviation (approximately 1.2 for all jobs). In these 
data, for each job number recorded a number of different types of job are included. For 
example, job number one for the 1976 group is made up of the following job. types and 
proportions of graduates and diplomat es: 



Full-time study and related work 2% 

Employed full-time in a primary field of training 61% 

Emplpy^ed full-time out of a primary field of training '*2% 

Unemployed 4% 

Part-time or, other work in a field of training 2% 

Other activity 3% 

Part-time 6/ temporary work 6% 



In the date presented in Table 7.6 no indication has been given of whether the 
ratings of.Job satisfaction related to work experience (job held before a course) or work 
history :(job held after a course). Another complicating factor is that the above data are 
not related to any level of award. In Chapter 6 it was demonstrated that about 10 per 
cent of the sample had obtained a certificate as a first award. 

The complex nature of the samples have been examined in previous sections. But 
the general princig-le that job satisfaction increases with job mobility and job experience 
(and consequently with age) is supported by research work carried out overseas (see 
Quinn, Staines k McCullough, 1974; Gottfredson, 1977). 

As with previous information reported in this chapter those graduates and 
diplomates who graduated with their first degree or diploma in 1976 and 1978 were 
selected out for further examination. Information on measures of job satisfaction for 
graduates and diplomates who gradii' ted with a first degree or diploma in 1976 or 1978 is 
presented in Table 7.7. Several important features of the data should be noted. First, it 
referred to two identifiable samples, 1976 and 1978. Second, the data referred to job 
satisfaction ratings of a first full-Ume job after completion of a first degree or diploma. 
Third, the analysis incorporated the notion job sequence. Two groups are recognizable: 

1 those whose very first job was obtained after completion of a course; and 

2 those who held a second or higher numbered job after completion of a course. 
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°f Job Satisfaction for Graduates and Diplomates who Graduated with a First Degree or Dinl»mA 



Ratings of job satisfaction 



8 100 ■ 344 4.7 



: Description of job 1 2 3 A «> a -i , Average 

^ 2 3 4 5 6 7 Total or mean 

^ ^ ^ ^ , 3: Z Z Z N rating 

, 1976 Group * 

' (a) First job after completion of first degree 
or diploma i.e. for those not employed at 

end of course. 4 4 12 20 32 20 

(b) Very first job taken up after completion of 
first degree or diploma. 4 3 13 24 30 20 6 100 222 4.5 

(c) Second or higher numbered job but taken up 
after completion of first degree or diploma. 4 5 11 12 35 22 11 100 122 4 8 

1978 Group 

(a) First job after completion of first degree 
or diploma i.e. for those not employed at 

end of course. 1 4 11 18 24 32 10 100 406 5.0 

(b) Very first job taken up after completion of 
first degree or diploma. 2 4 12 19 24 31 8 100 225 4.8 

(c) Second or higher numbered job but taken up 
after completion of first degree or diploma. 0 3 9 18 25 32 13 100 181 5.2> 

Note 1: (b) & (c) are subsets of (a) ^ 

Note 2: Ratings 1 « Terrible 5 = Mostly satisfied 

2 - Unhappy 6 =» Pleased 

3 » Mostly dissat:isf ied 7 « Delighted 

4 « Mixed - equally dissatisfied 

and satisfied 
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Both groups stiil refer to a first job after completion of a first course. Job sequence 
therefore is related both to those with no work experience and with some work 
experience; This approach coulJ also be extended to involve a specific time base such as 
'months in jobs' although it was not used in this investigation. 

From Table 7.7 it can be seen that the overall level of job satisfaction achieved in 
a first job after completing a first degree or diploma was similar for the two groups (4.7 
for 1976 and 5.0 for 1978). If the current belief that the more recent graduates and 
diplomates have been experiencing greater difficulty in finding suitable employment 
were valid then a lower average rating would be expected for the 1978 group than the 
1976 group. However, it is surprising to note that the average ratings for the 1978 group 
are marginally higher than those for the 1976 group. Nevertheless it should also be noted 
that the job satisfaction ratings have been calculated for those who actually achieved a 
job after completing si course. 

It would appear that those graduates and diplomates with no work experience prior 
to taking up a first job after completing their studies expressed a lower level of job 
satisfaction (with their first job) than those with some employment experience. The 
differences shown in Table 7.7 are smaU. Furthermore, this result must be qualified in 
so far as the length of previous work experience and the appropriateness of this work 
(related or not related to a field of study) have not been taken into consideration in the 
information reported in Table 7,7, For example, the average job satisfaction rating 
achieved for those 1976 graduates and diplomates employed in a first job in a field of 
training (either before or after completing a course) was 4,9, while the average rating 
for those not employed in a field of training (either before or after completing a first 
course) was 3.9. The findings have not been tabulated in this report. 

An examination of the actual ratings obtained for both group revtab that those 
graduates and diplomates with some work experience were more likely to use the highest 
satisfaction ratings (6 and 7) than those with no work experience prior to completing a 
first course and taking up a first job. 

In summary, the predominant factors which were related to job satisfaction are: 

1 employment experience; 

2 correspondence between employment experience and tertiary studies; and 

3 year of g^raduation with the more recent graduates and diplomates indicating a 
higher level of job satisfaction. 

Range of Job Satisfaction 

About one fifth of both groups of paduates and /iiplomates rated their first job within 
the 'terrible* to 'mostly dissatisfied' range (see Table 7.7). However, as previously noted 
a higher proportion of the 1978 groups than the 1976 group were inclined to be 'pleased' or 
'delighted' with their first job after completing their first course. The range of values 




used by the 1976 group was smaller than that used by the 1978 group, which resulted in 
about 65 per cent of the 1976 group using the middle three categories wherees only about 
55 per cent of the 1978 group used these categories. The job recollections of the 1976 
group were more likely to be coloured by subsequent job experiences. 

Time Taken to Find a Job After Completing a Degree or Diploma 

In a second examination of the work history of graduates and diplomates, the time taken 
to find work after the completion of a course was calculated. It should be noted that 
this analysis refers to those respondents who were not in full-time employment at the 
completion of their course. Two separate groups were considered, namely the total 
group and the educationally inexperienced sub-group consisting of those who had 
completed only their first degree or diploma. Information on the time taken to find 
full-time employment by the different groups and sub-groups is shown in Table 7.8. 

The median times taken to find any job for both the 1976 and 1978 total groups were 
1.8 months. A closer examination of the distributions shown in Table 7.8 reveals that at 
the end of a five month time interval, that is five months after a course was completed, 
and in most cases courses were completed in November, a higher proportion of the 1976 
group than the 1978 group had found employment. The proportions recorded, 84 per cent 
for the 1976 group and 78 per cent for the 1978 group, are somewhat higher than those 
data produced by the Graduate Careers Council of Australia (GCCA). The GCCA data 
are not strictly comparable with the data shov;n in Table 7.8 because the GCCA data are 
based on the destinations (further study, employment, travel) of graduates and 
diplomates at a particular reference date, namely 30 April of each year. However, the 
parallels are obvious. The more recent graduates and diplomates had experienced 
greater difficulty in finding full-time employment although the magnitude of the 
differences in the time taken do not appear to be as significant as some media reports 
have suggested. 

When the educationally inexperienced graduates and diplomates are considered as 
separate groups, the proportions having found full-time work at the end of five months 
are of the same order as those proportions quoted for the total group. 

If a period of less than three months is considered then again there are only small 
differences between the 1976 and 1978 groups in the time taken to find any type of 
full-time job. For the total groups, 60 per cent tool: less than three months. Those who 
graduated with a first degree appear to have had slightly better job prospects than those 
with additional qualifications who were included in the total group. For example, 66 per 
cent of the 1976 group with only a first qualification had found a job in less than three 
mouths, while only 60 per cent of the total group could reoort having obtained a 
full-time job within that period. 
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Time Taken to Find c Full-Time J ob by Graduates and Djplomates not Employed at the Completion of a Course 



Not empl* Less ^.Less 

FT at end than than 

of course 1 mth 12 3 3 

N X Z X X X 



Time taken (months) 



Less 

than X Never 

4 5 6 6 7-12 13-24 25+ employed 

X X X X X X % in FT job 



Median Mean 
time time 



Total 1976 Group (N»782) 

To find any FT job^ 

To find FT job in field 

of training 
Total 1978 group (N»1014) 
To find any FT job« 
To find FT job in field 

of training 
Those who graduated with 
a first degree or diploma 
in 1976 (N^473) 
To find any FT job 
To find FT job in field 

of training 
Those who graduated 
with a first degree or 
dipl o ma in 1978 (N*660) 
To find any FT job 
To find FT job in field 
of training 



485 


25 


20 


15 


60 


12 


6 


6 


84 


2 


7 


2 


2 


3 


1.8 


3.2 


485 


13 


18 


13 


44 


11 


5 


6 


66 


2 


10 


4 


4 


14 


3.0 


4.7 


640 


30 


16 


14 


60 


9 


7 


2 


78 


3 


7 


2 


c 


10 


1.8 


2.5 


631 


20 


13 


13 


46 


7 


7 


3 


63 


3 


7 


5 


c 


22 


3.1 


3.5 


348 


26 


22 


18 


66 


12 


5 


4 


87 


2 


7 


1 


1 


2 


1.6 


2.5 


336 


13 


19 


16 


48 


11 


5 


4 


68 


3 


10 


4 


3 


12 


2.6 


4.3 



487 
465 



30 
20 



16 16 
14 15 



62 
49 



79 
66 



9 

20 



1.8 
2.7 



* See Tables A.17 and A.18 for detailed statistics for individual courses and levels. 
^ Mean times are based on total subsample numbers (weighted) excluding those who had never held a FT 
^ Leos than 1 per cent in these cells. 
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job. 



□ 7 



2.5 
3.2 



The time taken to find a job in the field of training of the graduate aricl diplomate 
was also assessed. As expected the time taken to find a job of this type was signif icanUy 
longer than the time needed to find any job. The median times in months related to this 
type of job were 3.0 months for the 1976 total group and 3.1 months for the 1978 total 
group. Of particular interest thoi^h are the educationally inexperienced graduates and 
diplomates. For the less than three month cut-off periods this group took less time to 
find a job in an appropriate field of training than did the. total group, which included the 
educationally experienced graduates and diplomates. Again the 1978 group took a 
marginaUy longer Ume than did the 1976 group (2.6 months for the 1976 group and 2.7 
months for the 1978 group) to find jobs in their field of training. 

Some comments need to be made, however, with respect to the measurement of 
time in this way. The median times quoted are based on all of the cases described in 
each category in Table 7.8. It should be noted that there were significantly higher 
proportions of the.1978 groups who had never been employed in full-time jobs at the time 
of the survey (July-September 1979). For example, about 20 per cent of the 1978 group 
(both the total and the educationally inexperienced groups) had not found a job in an 
appropriate field of training at the time of the survey. However, the mean times were 
based on those who had actually found work. Very few graduates and diplomates had 
taken longer than two years to find an appropriate full-time job. 

Two factors appear to be operating.^ First, the 'good' quality graduate and 
diplomate or the graduates and diplomates in specific areas of demand, would appear to 
have found work relatively easily; Evidence for this can has found by using different 
cut-off points in the time taken to find employment. Secondly, beyond the second or 
third month after completing a course the 1978 group would appear to have experienced 
greater difficulty in finding employment with a result that higher proportions would 
appear to have never been employed in a full-time job. No evidence was available from 
the study to explain the increased proportions in the latter category. Some data supplied 
in 1979 by the Graduate Careers Council of Australia (GCCA, 1979) have suggested that 
increasing numbers of new graduates and diplomates are choosing not to take up 
full-time employment. 

Course Differences 

Detailed information on the time taken to find any type of job for each course and each 
level for the total groups are presented in Tables A.17 and A.18. Graduates and 
diplomates from the fields of Pharmacy, Paramedical, and Maths and Computer Science 
would appear to have experienced very few problems in locating full-time employment in 
either 1976 or 1978, since approximately 75 per cent found employment in one month or 
less» Trends for some of the other courses were difficult to establish because of the 
relatively small numbers involved, (see for example, the 1976 sample in Business and 
*^-'iistration, degree). 



The majority of the 1976 and 1978 graduates and diplomates who had never been 
employed in a full-time job were from the fields of Art and Design, General Humanities, 
Social Science (diploma), Chemistry (diploma) and Medical Technology (diploma). 

Graduates tended to find work sooner than diploindtes although the differences 
were not signficant for many courses. There were.some small differences between the 
1976 and 1978 groups for individual courses. Cumulative percentages (for a time period 
of three months or less) are shown for each course and level in Tables A.17 and A.l8 to 
facilitate the examination of the data. 

A qualification must be made concerning this part of the study which is related to 
the relatively low response rates for the individual courses and levels of courses. In most 
cases the response rates, as shown in Tables A.7 and A.8, were below the 50 per cent 
mark and yielded fewer than 50 cases per stratum. Hence the estimates given in Tables 
A.17 and A.18 for specific courses and levels must be interpreted with some caution. In 
addition, the assumption was made that the time taken to find employment was a true 
indication of the employment market difficulties that existed at the time. More 
accurate measures might consider times such as when an individual starts looking for 
work or when an individual submits a job application. Some attention has been given to 
this issue in Chapter 11. 



Employment Trends 

Employers* Views 

In the previous pages it was noted that there had been changes in the employment 
opportunities for recent graduates and diplomates from 1976 and 1978. The time taken 
for graduates and diplomates to find employment in their field of training was 
considerably longer than might have been expected. About one-fifth of the educationally 
inexperienced graduates and diplomates from 1978 had never found full-time work in 
their field of training at the time of the survey (see Table 7.8). Unfortunately no 
comparable data are available for periods of up to five years before the time of the 
survey except those provided by the Department of Employment and Youth Affairs 
(1979). These data, derived from the GCCA survey material, examine the employment 
destinations and type of work done for college and university graduates and diplomates. 
Trends in the demand for graduates and diplomates were measured by the employment 
rate at a specific reference point, namely 30 April of each year. It was concluded that 
following the unprecedented increases in the past in the numbers completing tertiary 
courses with an average annual growth rate of 4.2 per cent for the university sector and 
14.2 per cent for the CAE sector between 1973 and 1977, sustained growth in the output in 
most courses of study was likely to be accompanied by an increasingly competitive 
labour market. Further, it was concluded that marked changes in private and public 



employer recruiting patterns were likely to create further imbalances, in particular 
areas. For example, it was predicted that the demand in the near future for graduates in 
the private sector would be for scientists, engineers end tertiary trained secretaries. 

The past changes in the rate of employment of new graduates and diplomates 
during the last five years, from the employers point of view, are recorded in Table 7.9. 
The demand for graduates has been greater than for diplomates. Purthermore, these 
changec are likely to hsve been associated with the upgrading of professional standords 
as with the. 1980 rule for the registration of engineers in Australia or the phasing out of 
some diploma level courses in favour of degree level courses. 

Most areas in which qualifications were obtained by new graduates and diolomates 
had experienced some growth. The areas in which the greatest demand has 'occurred 
have been in Business and Administration, Paramedical and Maths and Computer Science, 
a finding no doubt supported by graduate employment officers in CAE's. It should be 
noted, however, that the proportion of employers recruiting graduates and diplomates 
(see Table 7.9) varied greatly from area to area. For the area of Fine and Applied Arts 
only nine per cent of the employers who responded, actually employed graduates from 
these areas. 

By contrast Table 7.10 presents a more conservative estimate of demand for new 
graduates and diplomates during the next five years. For all areas of study at least 70 
per cent of all employers indicated that their rate of recruitment of graduates and 
diplomates would remain static over the next five years. The term -remain static' was 
defined as a normal or average rate of recruitment. For some employers this might 
amount to three or four graduates in a particular area in each year. For other employers 
the normal rate of recruitment might be only one graduate every two years. 

The terms "noticeable increase' or 'noticeable decrease' were defined with change 
of approximately 25 per cent. Fewer employers indicated future increases of this 
.magnitude as compared to past trends. Very few employers noted reductions in their 
rate of recruitment over the next five years. 

Some indication of the areas in which significant increases or decreases, a 50 per 
cent or greater change, were envisaged were also sought in the employer questionnaire. 
A total of 21 organizations listed areas in which future significant changes were likely to 
occur. In almost all of the nine areas significant increases were indicated. The Business 
and Administration area was the one where the greatest increases were expected, 
particularly in the specific fields of Accountancy and EDP. The reasons given invariably 
related to the general upgrading and expansion of systems within the organization. 
However some respondents madt comments that graduates and diplomates with 
experience were still pref erred to the new graduates and diplomates. 

The only areas of potential growth are, however. Business and Administration 
mMtly in the private sector. Maths and Computer Science and the Paramedical area. 



Table 7.9 Past Changes in the Rate of Employment of Nev Graduates and Diplomates (July 197A to June 1979) 



Employers not 
recruiting 
graduates 
Z of total N 



Emp^loyers recruiting 
graduates 

Past changes in rate 
of employment 



Employers not 
recruiting 
diplomates 
Z of total N 



Employers recruiting 
diplomates 

Past changes in rate 
of employment 
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Pine & Applied Arts 


91 




59 


41 


86 




100 




General Humanities 


77 


4 


87 


9 


89 


9 


71 


20 


Social Sciences 


65 




87 


13 


72 


5 


78 


17 


Business & Admin* 


24 


3 


61 


36 


33 


8 


63 


29 


Applied Science & l^c'htiol. 


59 


2 


77 


21 


58 


8 


78 


14 


Paramedical 


83 




64 


36 


85 


10 


78 


12 


Engineering 


38 


1 


80 


19 


41 


4 


82 


14 


Maths & Computer Science 


60 


8 


59 


33 


70 


1 


70 


29 


Built Eavironment 


80 


3 


88 




78 




97 


3 


Note: a Noticeably decreased: approximately 25 per cent change. 




artists per year). 

Noticeably increased; approximately 25 per cent change. 
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Employers not 
recruiting 
graduates 
I of total N 



Ecployers recruiting 
graduates 

Future changes in rate Employers not 
of employment recruiting 

diplcmates 
X of total N 



Employers recruiting 
diplomates 

Future changes in rate 
of etrployment 



Area in which 
qualification 
obtained 



03 »fi 



2 "co 



^ u 

^ <D 
to V) 



Fine & Applied Arts 
General Humanities 
"^Social Sciences 
Business & Admin. 
Applied Science & Technol. 
Paramedical 
Engineering 

Mathr; & Computer Science 
^Built Environment 



88 

79 
65 
20 
51 
80 
39 
58 
84 



100 
100 
81 
73 
76 
73 
80 
74 
85 





85 




100 






87 




100 




16 


72 


4 


83 


13 


27 


30 




80 


20 


24 


56 


3 


76 


21 


27 


82 




72 


28 


20 


45 


2 


81 


17 


26 


65 




79 


21 


13 


81 


2 


87 


11 



Note: 



a 
b 



Noticeable decrease: approximately 25 per cent change. ' 

iSs^1J\';arr"'' "latively constant, normal recruitment rate (e.g. 2 

Noticeable increase: approximately 25 per cent change. 
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Growth in the Applied Science and Technology area is also likely to be higher in the 
future than in the past and the demand is likely to come from employers in the public 
sector. 

Although the future demand appears to have stabilized in many areas there have 
been small increases in th3 number of employers who are likely to recruit, in the future, 
from particular areas of study. This will have some effect on the demand in thesw 
areas. By comparing Tables 7.9 and 7.10 it can be seen that the proportion of employers 
not recruiting graduates and diplomates has dropped for most £u:eas. The changes rang« 
from two per cent increase in the number of employers recruiting graduates in Maths and 
Computer Science to an eight per cent increase in the number of employers likely to 
recruit graduates in the Applied Science and Technology area. The only areas in which 
the number of employers of new graduates and diplomates is likely to fall are in General 
Humanities, Engineering and.the Built Environment. 

The methods used in this study to assess future changes in the pattern of 
recruitment assumed a 'real increase' of two per cent per year over the next five years. 
It also assumed normal staff turnover rates within individual organizations. Possible 
future changes in employment policies within government departments were not 
considered. 

The simplistic approach to the demand for graduates and diplomates was limited to 
providing an mdiciation of trends. It did not provide a measure of the actual numbers of 
graduates and diplomates who might be required in some areas. Bearing in mind the 
needs expressed by employers in this study, a reduction in the output of graduates and 
diplomates in some areas, with a constant (current level) output in other areas, would 
seem to be a logical manpower policy for the immediate future. The reduction in output 
from particular areas to meet the employment demand (if any) assumes that the courses 
are specifically vocationally oriented. This assumption would be challenged by some 
educationists in fields such as Humanities and Arts. 

Such a result is only achieved with some change in tertiary enrolments. The 

Committee of Inquiry into Education and Training has prepared four models on 

post-secondary enrolment projections (CIET, 1979, Vol. 2, Appendix C) to consider 

factors such as changes in the retention rate at the secondary school level, changes in 

the proportions proceeding direct to tertiary studies and changes in the proportions of 

'indirect' commencers. The task of predicting (1) enrolments contingent upon these 

variables, and (2) output to meet employer demand is extremely difficult and further 

complicated by changes in government economic policies. The Carnegie Commission on 

Higher Education (1973), who are totally opposed to manpower planning exercises, has 

expressed strong support for the view that changes in the supply of graduates and 

diplomates should be dictated by shifts in the occupational preferences of students. 

Although this approach has merit from the student point of view it does little to 

y^-ccommodate student expectations when dramatic changes in the job market occur. 
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Non-Employers^ Views 

With respect to the non-employers of graduates and diplomates only 37 per cent of the 
sample of 61 respondents repUed that they had at some stage in the past employed either 
a graduate or a diplomate. Future employment prospects with organizations of this type 
(see Chapter 6 for a description) would appear to be very limited. Only nine per cent 
said that they would employ a graduate in the future, a further 27 per cent were 
undecided, and the remaining 64 per cent said that they would not employ a graduate 
within the next five years. The employment prospects for diplomates were only 
marginaUy better. Sixteen per cent said they would employ a diplomate, 32 pec cent 
were undecided and the remaining 52 per cent said they would not employ a diplomate 
within the next five years. The areas of future recruitment nominated by the 
non-employers, with the number of employers shown in brackets, were: 

Artr& Design (1) 
Accountancy (4) 
Business k Administration (4) 
Chemistry (2) 
Civil/Structural Engineering (2) 
Other Engineering (4) 

The replacement of retiring staff, the upgrading of specific areas of skill, and the 
expansion of the company were the main reasons given for the future recruitment of 
graduates and diplomates. Only 23 per ^ent of the non-emloyers envisaged any 
difficulties in the recruiting of graduates and diplomates in the future. Very few 
companies bothered to provide any information on methods which might be employed to 
overcome the foreshadowed difficulties. One company stated they would use 
professional management consultants to help in the recruiting process. Another company 
stated that they would persist in advertising and would provide attractive benefits to 
overcome their prospective recruiting problems in this area. 

In conclusion, the results of the study suggested an increased demand in four areas 
in the next five years. They were: Business and Administration, Computer Science, the 
Paramedical field and Applied Science and Technology. There is no evidence to suggest 
that the current rate of output of graduates and diplomates is not able to accommodate 
this demand in the short-term. 

Future studies might consider the long-term impact of expansion in these areas in 
terms of fluctuations in supply and demand. The current demand might lead to 
oversupply in the near future along the lines of pj^eeman^s 'cobweb feedback system'. 
This system of cyclic fluctuations has been particularly useful in explaining changes in 
student preferences and employer demands in areas where there is a one to one tie 
between education and occupation (Freeman, 1976:61). 
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Table 7.11 Past Sources of Kev Graduates tad Diplomates (July 1976 to June 
T979T ' 



Source 



Approximate 
proportions 
recruited 


Australian 
Universities : 
Z o£ eaq>loyer8 
Grads Dips 


Australian 

Colleges of 

Advanced 

Education: 

Z of enployers 

Grads Dips 


Overseas: 

Z of eaq>loyer8 
Grads Dips 


Hone 


25 


81 


36 


12 


79 


94 


Up to 25% 


9 


8 


16 


1 


17 


5 


26Z to 50Z^ 


16 


6 


26 


7 


2 


1 


51Z to 75Z 


22 , 


2 


8 


5 






76Z to 99Z 


16 


1 


5 


7 






All 


12 


2 


9 


68 


2 




Toul Z 
Total H 


100 
89 


100 
86 


100 
89 


100 
86 


100 
89 


100 
86 



Sources of Graduates and Diplomates 

The 1970s saw the rapid ejqpansion ard development of the CAE section within the total 
tertiary education framework. Short-term estimates, by the Tertiary Education 
Commission,, on student enrolments until 1981 (TEC, 1978:57) indicate a period of no 
growth in either the CAE or University sectors. Thus the relative output from both 
sectors is likely to remain constant until about 1985. To date the impact of CAE's has 
been substantial but changes in their role and impact in the future are not likely to be as 
noticeable. 

CAE's are required to be istrongly vocational in their basic educational philosophy. 
Any decision by an employer to choose one type of graduate or diplomate from a college 
or university, over another must be related to the style of operation of the organization 
or personal preferences arkJ experience arising from within the organization. From a\s 
survey it was found that only 15 per cent of the employers recruited from a particular 
type of tertiary institution^ Reasons given included the uniqueness of a particular 
course, prestige, close liaison with academic staff and the institution, and the superior 
quality of the graduates. The latter reason mostly related to university graduates. A 
few employers recruited from particular institutions because of their proximity to the 
institution. 

An indication of the proportion of university, to CAE and overseas graduates and 
diplomatic employed during the past three years and likely to be employed during the 
next three years, was sought in the questionnaire administered to employers. The 
purpose of the question was to examine possible movements in preferences for a 
particular 'type' of graduate and diplomate. The data collected ai*e shown in Tables 7.11 
•nd7.12. 
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Table 7.12 Future Sourcet of Ke» Cra duatet and Diploa»tet (j»ly 1979 to June 



Source 



Approximate 


Australian 


proportions 


Universities: 


recruited 


X of employers 




Grads 


Dips 


None 


24 


77 


Up to 25Z 


8 


9 


26Z to 50Z 


19 


7 


51X to 75X 


22 


3 


76X to 99X 


14 


1 


All 


13 


3 


ToUl X 


100 


100 


Total K 


85 


82 



Australian 
Colleges of 
Advanced 

Education: Overseas: 

X of fiaployers X of enployers 

Grads Dips Grads Dips 



31 20 89 94 

16 2 11 5 

35 3 - 1 

6 4 - - 

3 8 • - 

9 58 - - 



100 100 100 100 

85 82 85 82 



This type of comparison is only possible with a relatively stable output of graduates 
and diplomates from both the CAE and university sectors. The comparison was not made 
with the intenUon of evaluating the merits of either system. Several observations can be 
made from the data in Tables 7.11 and 7.12. 

1 The proportion of employers recruiting from the CAE sector is Ukely to increase 
marginaUy during the next three years. Thfe is likely to be achieved as a result of 
the anticipated reduction in the number of graduates recruited from overseas. 

2 The proportion of employers recruiting from the university sector not likely to 
differ from the past trends. 

3 Employers are less likely to recruit overseas graduates in the near future. 

4 Employers are less likely, in the future, to recruit diplomates from the CAE sector. 

5 The proportion of employers recruiting diplomates from the university sector is 
likely to remain relatively constant in the near future. 

In summary, there would appear to be a general movement towards employir^ CAE 
graduates in the near future at the expense of CAE diplomates and overseas graduates. 
Abo there is likely to be some smaU redistribution of the ratio of university graduates 
employed with the 26 per cent to 50 per cent proportion range receivir« the largest 
increase. However, the increase for the university sector is not likely to be as large as 
for the CAE sector. Here the proportion of employers employing between a quarter and 
half of their graduates from the CAE sector would appear to be ?ikely to rise from 26 per 
cent to 35 per cent. 

In conclusion, there is not likely to be any significant shift in employers^ 
preferences for graduates and diplomates from the university to the CAE sector during 
♦•^^"'^xt three years at least. 
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CHAPTER 8 



JOB EXPECTATIONS 



General Comments 

One of the main purposes for using the value stretch procedure, described in Chapter 2 
under the heading of Expectations, was that the maximum and minimum values 
nominated by the respondent for eacU of the job, characteristics listed provided a basis 
for the respondent to further nominate levels that he expected to achieve and levels that 
he had actually, achieved. No specific examples of maximum and minimum levels for the 
six job characteristi;.. or job goals were provided in the questionnaire. Instead these 
decisions were left to the respondent. 

The six job characteristics were useful also in that a 'degree of importance' or 
rankir^ could be attached by the respondent to specific job characteristics. Thus 
dianges in the relative importance of the different job characteristics could be examined 
with respect to changes in time. 

The different facets that were examined were: 

1 the absolute level of aspiration, expectation, tolerance 4ihd achievement; 

2 the difference between these levels (value stretch); 

3 the d:gre€ of similarity between the levels (profile similarity); and 

4 the degree of similarity between different groups; 

5 the changes in the degree of importance of job characterbtics with changes in time. 

The followir^ discussion is built around these five facets. It should be noted that 
all of the followii^ discussion refers to the educationally inexperienced groups of 
students, and graduates/and diplomales. Those who had completed more than one course 
w^re likely to have had more varied employment experience and hence v^y different 
expectations of work. 



Levels of Aspiration> Expectation and Tolerance 

For each level examined in the hierachy of values (level hoped for, level expected, and 
level tolerated) a range of one to teven was used. A value of one represented a very low 
value, a value of seven represented a very high vidue. The average scores or ratings for 
each job characteristic, level and group surveyed are presented in Table 8.1 and are 
Ulustrated diagrammatically in Figure 8.1. 

By iwpectibn of these daU it can be seen that new students expressed a higher 
level of aspiration than did final year students. A similar pattern emerged with the 
graduate atid diplomate samples where the 1978 mean ratings were, in general, higher 
- han the 1976 ratings. jqq 



Table 8.1 



S!?*.!^ AiDiration, ..^ -r^t^- .nce for Different Job Ch.r.cteri.tict for Stud ent. 



New Students 



Average ratings for: 



Final Year Students 



1976 Graduates 
and diplomates 



1978 Gradustes 
and diplomates 



Job characteristics 


level 
hoped 
for 


level 
expected 


level 
tolerated 


level 
hoped 
for 


level 
expected 


lewl 
tolerated 


level 
hoped 
for 


level 
expected 


level 
tolerated 


level 
hoped 
for 


level 
expected 


level 
tolerated 


Salary 

Advanceaent 

Security 

Itsponsibility 

Skills 

Feople 


5.3 
5.6 
5.9 
5.9 
6.2 
6.3 


A.l 
A. 3 
A.7 
A. 5 
A.9 
5.0 


3.0 
3.1 
3.A 
3.2 
3.6 
3.5 


5.0 
3.5 
5.6 
5.7 
6.1 
6.2 


A.O 
A.3 
A.6 
A.A 
A.9 
5.0 


3.1 
3.3 
3.5 
3.A 
3.7 
3.7 


A.6 
5.1 
5.6 
5.2 
5.5 


A.O 
A.3 
5.0 
A.A 
A.7 
A.9 


3.0 
3.3 
3.7 
3.A 
3.5 
3.5 


A.8 
5.3 
5. A 
5.A 
5.8 
5.9 


4.0 
A.A 
A.9 
A.A 
A.8 
5.0 


310 
3.3 
3.5 
3.3 
3.5 
3.6 
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Salary Advanceoent Security Responsibility Skills People ; 



Job Characteristic 




The expressed .levels hoped for (job aspirations) for both groups of graduates and 
diplomates were lower than the student groups. Tests of significance of differences 
between mean ratings were not used since the direction of the difference was the most 
important feature and not the magnitude of the difference. One noticeable feature 
which was apparent in these comparisons was that the job characteristic 'security' had 
assumed a higher degree of importance for the 1976 group of graduates and diplomates 
than for the 1978 group. 

From these findings it might be hypothesized that the trend should have been 
repeated for the expected and tolerated levels. However these differences and the 
direction of the differences were not as clear. The expected levels of achievement for 
each job characteristic, were very similar for aU of the groups. The only exception was 
with the job characteristic 'security', both groups of graduates and diplomates indicated 
a somewhat higher expected level of achievement in security than the student groups. 
Job security, an extrinsic factor associated with the reduction of job dissatisfaction 
(Herzberg, 1966), is likely to assume a greater importance during periods of economic 
upheaval and when taking on full-time employment. Because of the small differences in 
the levels of expectation found between the samples surveyed, data of the type 
illustrated in Figure B.l have not been presented. 

From Table 8.1 it can be seen that at the bottom end of the value stretch schema 
the lowest level tolerated for the different job characteristics varied from group to 
group. The job characteristic 'salary' showed the most stability across the four groups. 
Students were more likely to tolerate a lower level of job security than the 1976 
graduates and diplomates. Final year students seemed to have placed more importance 
on the achievement of the job characteristics 'skills' and 'people'. 

Two points emerge from these observations. First, the maximum and minimum 
values for the job characteristics varied between the groups surveyed. The level hoped 
for was ordered hierarchically with new students having expressed the highest level of 
aspiration and graduates and diplomates having expressed a lower level of aspiration at 
the time of completing their course. This general observation supports one of the 
hypotheses proposed in Chapter 2. A second hypothesis, that the minimum levels 
(tolerated levels) were also ordered in the same way, was not supported by the data. 

Two statistics, the product moment correlation (r) and the distance measure (D) 
were used to iUustrate better these points. The correlation coefficient describes the 
similarity of the profiles. For example, in Figure 8.1 the correlation value for a 
comparison between the two student profUes of job aspirations was 0.98, an extremely 
high value. 

The D statistic not only considers the relative shape of the profile but the 
dispersion of the mean scores from the profUe average. Thus a profile while displaying a 
high degree of similarity (correlation) with another profile may also display a high degree 
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Table 8.2 Profile CompTiaons; D Measures 





Hierarchy of values 






Level 


Level 


Level 


Coaparison 


hoped for 


expected 


tolerated 


New s^ittflpn^fK wx^H Final vcar fitudents 


0.50 


0.17 


0.39 


N»u ii^it<l»n^fK with 197fl CrAdiiat^fi And 








Diplomates 


1.08 


0.28 


0.28 


Neir students with 1976 Graduates and 








Diplooates 


1.47 


0.40 


0.42 


Final year student with 1976 Graduates 








and Diplomates 


0.62 


0.33 


0.26 


1978 Graduates and Diplomates with 








1976 Graduates and Diplomates 


0.54 


0.20 


0.24 



of divergence. This is particularly important with the use of the Value stretch' concept. 
The mathematical considerations of D are described in Nunnally (1967). Additional 
descriptions on the practical use of D are shown in Piper (1979) and Fordham and Ainley 
'(1980). 

The profiles illustrated in Figure 8.1 display both similarity and dispersion in an 
hierarchical order. Profiles have not been presented for the levels expected and 
tolerated. Instead the same type of information is contained in Table 8.2. Here it can 
be seen that the D measures for the hoped for levels show the greatest divergence. The 
values range from 0.50 to 1.47. The D values for the expected and tolerated levels were 
considerably smaller and of no real consequence. 

Correlation coefficients were calculated for each of the cells in Table 8.2. In 
every case the coefficient exceeded 0.9. These data have not been presented. 

The general conclusion which can be drawn is that the lowest level acceptable 
(tolerated) for all of the job characteristics used in the job description profile is 
independent of the group under survey. In addition, the changes in the degree of 
importance, rank order, of the job characteristics were minimal through all value levels. 
Thus the intrinsic job characteristics *people', 'skills' and 'responsibUity' are the most 
important job characteristics for all groups and are not sacrificed for the extrinsic 
rewards 'salary', advancement' or 'security' in the value system. The only real exception 
to this general rule was the job characteristic 'security' which assumed a higher rank 
order for the 1976 graduates and diplomates. These comments refer to changes in the 
individual^ value system or hierarchy of values. They do not readily apply to what 
changes might arise in the value system when a first job is taken up, a point considered 
below in the section titled 'Jobs Achieved by Graduates and Diplomates' which is directly 
related to the fourth term of reference for this study. 
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Value Stretch 



It foUows from the previous discussion that the value stretch or value range between the 
level hoped for and the level tolerated would be greatest for the educationally 
inexperienced new students. The D measures for each group were calculated from the 
data shown in Table 8.1 and were: 

New students 0 r g^29 

Final year students D -* 5.49 

1978 Graduates and Diplomates D = 5.O8 

1976 Graduates and Diplomates D = 4.64 

In addition, there was a remarkable degree of similarity between the prof ilcs for 
the level hoped for, the maximum level, and the level tolerated, the minimum level for 
each of the four groups. The correlation coefficients for these comparisons were: 



New students p = q^93 

Final year students r = 0.97 

1978 Graduates and Diplomates r = 0.93 

1976 Graduates and Diplomates r = 0.93 



The very high correlation values could have resulted from the use of a scale of 
limited range and sensitivity. For each level examined in the hierarchy of values (level 
hoped for, expected, tolerated) a range of one to seven was used. An increase in this 
range to perhaps 20 units and an increase in the number of job characteristics under 
consideration might have produced more variation in the average values obtained and 
hence different r and D values. Further, the style of the question with the examples 
given in the questionnaire ensured some similarity in the profiles. Some additional 
instructions related to the ^degree of importance' of the variables might have produced a 
different result. 

Jobs Achieved by Graduates and Diplomates 

For the graduates and diplomates it was possible to obtain a measure of job satisfaction 
through an extension of the use of the value stretch data. The data in Table 8.1 
referring to the graduate and diplomate samples have been reproduced in Table 8.3. 
Ratings of job characteristics for a first full-time job after completing a first tertiary 
level course and ratings of job characteristics for a current job have also been recorded 
in Table 8.3. For some respondents the current job was the same as the first job after 
completing a first tertiary course. A series of correlation coefficients and D measures, 
for comparisons of the different prof iles are shown in Table 8.4. 
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Table 8.3 Jobs Achieved by. Graduates and Diplomates 



1976 Graduates and Diplomates 



1978 Graduates and Diplomates 



Job characteristics 


level 
hoped 
for 


level 
expected 


level 
tolerated 


First job 
achieved 


Current 
job 


level 
hoped 
for 


Level 
expected 


Level 
tolerated 


First job 
achieved' 


Current 
job 


Salary 


4.6 


4.0 


3.0 


3.8 


5.0 


4.8 


4.0 


3.0 


3.9 


4.6 


Advancement 


5.1 


4.3 


3.3 


3*7 


4.7 


5.3 


4.4 


3.3 


3.7 


4.3 


Security 


5.6 


5.0 


3.7 


4.7 


5.4 


5.4 


4.9 


3.5 


4.6 


5.3 


Responsibility 


5.2 


4.4 


3.4 


4.1 


5.5 


5.4 


4.4 


3.3 


4.2 


5.1 


Skills 


5.5 


4.7 


3.5 


3.9 


5.0 


5.8 


4.8 


3.5 


4.0 


4.7 


People 


5.7 


4.9 


3.5 


4.9 


5.4 


5.9 


5.0 


S.6 


4.9 


5.3 
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8,4 Profile Comparisons: Jobs Achieved and Levels of Atpiration and 
Expectation 





1976 Group 
r D 


1978 Group 
r D 


Level expected with First Job 
Level. hoped for with First Job 
Level hoped for with Current Job 
First job with Current Job 


0,82 
0,75 ' 
0.48 
0,76 


lao 

2.80 
0.89 
2,52 


0,74 1,13 
0,56 3,03 • 
0,45 1,65 
0,93 1,67 



For both the 1976 and 1978 groups of graduates and diplomates the first fuU-Ume 
job held after the completion of a first tertiary course was, for aU job characterisUcs, 
below their expectations. Even so there was a relatively high correlaUon between the 
expected level of achievement and the level actuaUy achieved in a first job (0,82 for the 
1976 group and 0.74 for the 1978 group, see Table 8.4). For all of the job characteristics, 
the rated level of achievement in a first job was above the rated level of tolerance. 

The correlation betv-een the levels hoped for (level of aspiration) and the levels 
achieved in a first job were lower than the expected-achieved correlations. This is 
better Ulustrated with the D measures shown in Table 8.4 where it can be seen that the 
distance between the level hoped for and the level achieved is far greater than the 
distance, bet ween the level expected and the level achieved in a first job. 

Tlje biggest differences between the level expected and level achieved have 
occurred with the job characteristics 'skills' and 'advancement'. It is surprising that 
graduates and diplomates believe that their skills are being used below their expected 
level when employers rate the use of specific skUls as' an important factor in the 
recruitment process. The variety of material covered in many current CAE and 
university courses might influence Uie graduates' and diplomates' levels of expectation as 
weU as the ranges of expectations associated with the use of specific areas of skiU. An 
alternative explanation might be to attribute this -conflict in expectations to the new 
graduates' and diplomates' lack of understanding of the work environment. 

The decline in the achieved level of 'advancement', as a job characteristic, is in 
keeping with the general downturn in economic growth during the last few years, 
although it was noted in Chapter 6 that about one-quarter of the employers surveyed had 
experienced a substantial growth in dollar turnover and number of employees in the last 
three years. 

When the current job of a graduate or diplomate was compared to the original level 
hoped for, there was a general increase in the level of job satisfaction. Thus the ratings 
for each job characteristic approached or exceeded those for the 'ideal' job (see Table 
8.3). The magnitude of this change was more pronounced for some job characteristics 
than for others. For example, the characteristic 'responsibility' assumed a much more 
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important role for the 1976 group than for the 1978 group. This movement, which is to 
be expected with changes in career ambitions and jobs, is reflected in the low correlation 
coefficients (profile similarity) for the level hoped for and current job (see Table 8.4). 
However, it should be noted that the D measures, shown in Table 8.4, indicate that the 
1976 group of gradueles and diplomates held current jobs closer to their level of 
aspiration than did tne 1978 group of graduates and diplomates. One would expect even 
more change in the priority given to each of the job characteristics with future job 
changes and on future occasions. For these reasons direct comparisons of the ideal level 
or level hoped for, expressed on the completion of a course, and ratings for a current job 
are not all that helpful. Comparison of the degree of importance or rank order of job 
characteristics for each of the two levels is probably of more interest to research into 
questions of career and job mobility. 



Perceived Job Prospects 

The second approach used to examine job expectations enabled some comparisons to be 
made in terms of sex and course attendance pattern (full-time, part-time etc.). Both 
new and final year students were asked to indicate what they believed their prospects 
were for findii^ a full-time job in their field of training both within iour months of 
completing a course, and between four and eight months of completing a course. The 
information related to these questions is shown in Table 8.5. 

Referring to the Wery good* category only, a higher proportion of full-time male 
students than female students believed they had a very good chance of finding 
employment within four months of completing their course. However, the expectations 
of full-time new students were significantly lower than those of the full-time final year 
students. Only 24 per cent of the full-time new students as compared to 37 per cent of 
the full-time final year students believed that they had a veiy good chance of obtaining 
employment in a field of training within four months of completing a course. 

Part-time students also displayed high expectations although these data are, in 
part, misleadii^ because some part-time students were already employed in an area 
related to their "5ies at the time of the survey. Hence the more appropriate 
comparisons can L between the new and final year full-time students. 

Wlien the categories 'very good' and 'good' were grouped together, the differences 
between the new and final year students were not as pronounced. Further^ these levels 
of expectations or perceived job prospects were closely related to the current findings on 
the time taken for educationally inexperienced graduates and diplomates to find work in 
an appropriate field of training (see Chapter 7). From Table 7.8 it can be seen that 
approximately 64 per cent of the educationaUy inexperienced graduates and diplomates 
took four months to find appropriate employment. Based on the information available 
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Table 8.5 Job Prospects Perceived b y Nev and Final Year Students; Students Enr olled in Their First 
Post-Secondary Course ^ 



Prospects of finding full-time employment in field of training: 



Within 4 months of completing course 



Between 4 and 8 months of completing course 





Very 
good 
X 


Good 
X 


Fair 
X 


Hopeless 
X N 


Very 
Good 
X 


f*r\r\A 

X 


Fair 
X 


Hopeless 
X 


N 


FT New students: 






















male 
female 


28 
21 


38 
37 


28 
33 


6 
9 


380 
330 












FT Final year students: 






















male 
female 

FT New Students 
*PT New Students 
Total New Students 

FT Final Year Students 
PT Final Year Students 
Total Final Year Students 


40 
33 


27 
33 


29 
24 


4 
10 


425 
292 












24 
37 
27 


38 
33 
37 


31 
26 
'30 


7 
4 
6 


713 
152 
865 


45 


32 


20 


3 


849 


37 
43 
38 


29 
22 
28 


27 
26 
27 


7 
9 
7 


721 
155 
876 


53 


25 


17 


5 


833 



us 



for these employment trends for graduates and diplomates, it would appear that 
full-time students have a reasonable understanding of the current job markets. This does 
not contradict the previous findings on the levels of aspiration or expectation related to 
specific job goals or job characteristics. It merely relates to perceived job prospects. 



Conclusions 



The data presented in this section have covered a variety of issues related to the key 
research area of expectations of employment. Of most importance though are the data, 
relating to the fourth term of reference for the study. Hence it can be concluded that 
graduates and diplomates find initial employment below their level of expectations, 
mainly related to the areas of skills and advancement. The 1976 group appear to have 
found initial employment closer to their level of expectation than did the 1978 group. 
The correlation between the iniUal level hoped for and a job achieved diminished as both 
the time and the number of jobs increased (job and career mobility). 

In the light of the current job market, the job prospects perceived by new students, 
in their first year, did not differ greatly from those of finaLyear students. There were, 
however, some differences between the expectations of males and females and between 
fuU-Ume and part-Ume students with respect to their perceived chances of obtaining 
work within four months of completing a first course at the tertiary levei. 
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CHAPTER 9 



THE RECRUITMENT OF GRADUATES AND DIPLOMATES 
Intrcxiuction 

The topic, of recruitment was considered from three different aspects. These are (1) 
recruiting techniques, (2) recruiting style, and (3) recruiting difficulties. Each of these 
areas are discussed in turn in the following pages. 

Recruiting Techniques 

Information on the recruiting techniques used' by employers is presented in Table 9.1. 
From Table 9.1 it is clear that employers have found the use of local and national 
newspaper advertisements the most successful technique for recruiting new graduates 
and diplomates. Almost two-thirds of the employers sampled stated that they used this 
technique most of the time. Sixty-eight per cent of the sample ranked the technique as 
the niost successful means of recruiting new graduates and diplomates. 

No other specific technique was considered to be the most successful by more than 
10 per cent of the employer sample. The second category in the rank order was 
concerned with other techniques and included the use of professional consultants, the use 
of government gazettes end magazines, the use of centralized recruiting services 
(particularly in the government departments), and personal contacts made with the 
academic staff of various institutions. 

A total of nine per cent of the sample rated the techniques Visits to tertiary 
institutions' as the most successful technique. This technique (third in the rank order) 
was preferred mostly by the largest employers of graduates and diplomates. 

The results suggest that most employers prefer to try to attract as wide a range of 
applicants as possible by using newspaper advertisements. One respondent commented 
that this technique was the most successful only because il was the most frequently used 
and that it was the easiest technique to use. These views might account for the 
relatively low proportions of employers who actually go to tertiary institutions and seek 
out prospective recruits. 

However when the largest employers of graduates and diplomates were treated as i 
separate group a different rank order of techniques emerged. Two-thirds of the largest 
employers of graduates and diplomates stated that visits to tertiary institutions was the 
most successful technique. The second most successful technique was to advertise in 
professional magazines and journals (22 per cent). Just over 10 per cent of the sample 
believed that some other technique was the most successful. Obviously those 
-g^'^'izations dedicated to a relatively high annual intake of new graduates and 
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Table 9.1 Recruiting Techniques Used by Employers; Total Group 



Frequency of use 



Technique 



Used 
most of 
the time 



Used 
some of 
the time 



Used 

infrequently 
or not at all 



Advertise in the local and national newspapers 
Advertise in professional magazines and journals 
Recruit through the University, College or Institute 

employment section 
Recruit by recommendations from existing staff 
Visit tertiary institutions for talks with prospective 
graduates and diplomat es to generate preliminary 
list of applicants 
Contact the Conxnonwealth Employment Service 
Contact the Professional and Executive Employment 

Offic>» of the CES 
Rely on open applications for employment made by 
new graduates 

Use contacts made through the work experience programs 

of some courses 
Other 





Z 


Z 




63 


22 


15 


68 


8 


35 


57 


3 


12 


30 


58 


3 


3 


23 


7A 


2 



Most successful 
technique 



Percent Rank order 



13 


15 


72 


9 


3 


2 


22 


76 






I 


24 


75 


1 




8 


38 


54 






3 


27 


70 






59 


26 


15 


14 


2 



Kote: 



(lOOZi N « 85) 



The nuttber of weighted cases responding for each technique listed ranged from 92 to 98 
responses were recorded for the 'other' category. 



Only 26 
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diplomates have a vested interest in publicizing their organization, and recruiting 
personnel as early as possible, preferably before graduation. It might then be inferred 
that the use of this technique should ensure early access to better quality graduates and 
diplomates. Extreme caution needs to be exercised in the interpretation of these results 
since the sample size for the largest employers was relatively smaU, containing only 11 
employers. 

No differences were detected between the response patterns for employers in the 
manufacturing industry division (N = 24) and the remainder of the sample for both the 
frequency of use and rank order of the recruiting techniques used. No comparisons were 
made between the other industry divisions because of the small number of respondents in 
each division. Since the overall patterns were quUe marked tnere would be few 
significant differences between sub-groups. 



Recruiting Stvle 
Employers of Graduates and Diplomates 

Employers were asked to indicate the degree of importance of different characteristics 
in the recruitment of new graduates and diplomates to their organization. The responses 
obtained from the total sample of employers are given in Table 9.2. The rank order of 
the characteristics thai employers considered to be moU important '* hen selecting new 
graduates and diplomates is aho shown. In order of importance (excluding the 'other* 
category in the list of characteristics) they were: 

1 immediate Value' to the organizaUon; 

2 the perceived future 'trainability' of the applicant for a managerial position; 

3 specific areas of skill; and 

4 the applicant's career objectives. 

The 10 characteristics most frequently recorded by employers in the 'other' category 
were: 

presentability and interpersonal skills 

ability to work with people and get things done 

general presentation, verbal, written and in appearance 

determination to succeed 

attitude and job interest 

personal qualities ... drive, enthusiasm, leadership ability etc. 

to havf; realistic expectations re career path and advancement and to be willing to 

'get ihiir hands dirty' 

practical not theoretical approach 

personality 

ability to adapt to our requirements 

Many of these characteristics refer to the personal qualities or attributes of 
graduates and diplomates. A more detailed analysis and discussion of the use of these 
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Table 9.2 Recniitint Style of EaplG>dr«: Tof j Group 



Degree of inportance 



Characteristics 



Very 

inportant 
X 



Most important 
characteristic 



Important 
X 



Not very 
important 
X 



Not 

important 
X 



Proportion 
X 



Type of tertiary institution attended (e.g. 

a University, a College or an Institute) 
Overall academic attainment in a tertiary 

course (e.g. pass, honours, average marks) 
SpeciMc areas of skill (as demonstrated by 

course majors, completed: projects, etc.) 
Range of subjects covered in a tertiary 

course (general well rounded course) 
General part-time, casual or full-time work 

history as a student (number of jobs, etc.) 
Inediate 'value' to the organization 

(immediately applicable skills and 

knowledge, no need for further training 
Membership of professional organization 
Interests, hobbies, etc. 
Age 

Course attendance pattern (full-time, 

part-time, sandwich) 
Applicant's knowledge of the vaca-;t posit iot 
Recoonendations of academic staff of the 

institution attended by the applicant 
Applicant's career objectives 
Perceived future 'trainability • of applicant 
for a managerial position 
Other 





A1 




6 






15 


72 


9 


4 


11 


5 


30 


55 


14 


1 


14 


3 








1 


3 




9 


42 


37 


12 


1 




30 


42 


24 


4 


25 


1 


2 


23 


49 


26' 


1 


1 


36 


45 


18 






2 


52 


36 


10 






1 


17 


55 


27 






13 


41 


36 


10 






4 


48 


36 


12 


3 




37 


54 


8 


1 


11 


4 


40 


44 


13 


3 


18 


2 


4 


73 


21 


2 


12 





(lOOZi N « 85) 



O"^* number of weighted cases responding to each charactcristi 
ERXC'^*^'*^ were recorded for the 'other' category. 



ic listed ranged froa 95 to 98. Only 20. 



characteristics in the selection process are presented in Chapter 10, where the ratings of 
the qualiUes of new graduates and diplomates from the studint, graduate, diplomate and 
the employer points of view are compared. 

The work history of the new graduate or diplomate was regarded as l>eing very 
important by only a smaU percentage of the employers. By contrast it wiU be shown in 
the next section that work experience wa'j the most imporUnt 'recruiting characteristic' 
used by non-employers of graduates and diplomates (see Table 9.3). 

The type of tertiary institution that an applicant (new graduate or diplomate) 
!\ttended wan rated as being very important by only nine per cent of the sample. The 
<p6urces.(university, CAE or overseas) of graduates and diplomates has been discussed in 
Chapter 7. It wiU be recaUed that only 15 per cent of the employers sampled recruited 
new graduates and diplomates from particular tertiary institutions. Specific institutions, 
areas of study and reasons for their preference were nominated by few employers. 

The recruiting style of the largest employers of graduates and diplomates was 
somewhat different to the pattern already described. The largest employers preferred 
equaUy the characteristics 'specific areas of skUl', 'the^^plicant's career objectives' and 
•perceived future trainability of an applicant for a managerial position' The major 
difference between the largest employers and the remainder of the sample whs that none 
of the largest employers rated 'immediate value to the organization' as the most 
important characteristic. 

This finding is not surprising since large employers could be more flexible in 
demanding a return for their investment. Non-employers, like the small employers of 
graduates and diplomates, saw the immediate value to the organization as a very 
important characteristic in the recruiting process. 

It is of interest to note that the rank order for the most important characteristic 
for those ori^anizations classified as being in the manufacturing division was the same as 
that for the total group. These data have not been included in this report. 

For those employers who rated 'immediate value to organization' as the most 
Important characteristic, the main reasons given for their choice were related to the 
size of the organization (generally small), the need to perform as soon as possible, and 
the high cost of additional training. For those employers who rated 'perceived future 
trainability of the appliant for a managerial position' as the most important 
characteristic, the main reasons given were related to the long-term benefit to the 
organization, the perceived stability seen by the organization of the position, for the 
replacement of senior staff as they retire, thj need to upgrade senior positions, and that 
trainability implied flexibility which was seen as an important managerial quality. The 
characteristic 'specific areas of skill' was typically related to the specialist needs of an 
organization whereas the characteristic 'applicant's career objectives' was related to the 
type of operation the organization was involved in and the 'match' betwct^n the 
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'Table 9.3 Recruiting Style of Non-Employers; Total Group 

Degree of importance 



Most important 
characteristic 



^Characteristics 



Very Not very Not 

important Important important important Proportion Rank order 
X X X X X 



Specific areas of skill 
Work experience 

iMsediate 'value* to the organization 
Age 

Interests, hobbies,, sporting activities 
.'Applicant's dress and general appearance 
Applicant's knowledge of the vacant position 
Applicant's confidence 
Sex of applicant 
Applicant's career objectives 
Perceived future ' trainability ' of applicant 

for a managerial position 
Other (N • 7) 



ss 


39 


6 




21 


51 


49 






33 


37 


50 


13 




15 




24 


71 


5 




2 


5 


54 


39 




9 


75 


14 


2 


5 


20 


59 


16 


5 


2 


21 


66 


13 




9 


6 


30 


30 


34 




lA 


63 


19 


4 


5 


16 


61 


18 


5 


7 


71 


29 






3 



(lOOX, N « 51) 
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organization and the individual. The characteristic "overaU academic attainment in a 
tertiary course* was rated as the most important characteristic by employers because it 
served as an indicator of inteUectual capacity and hence an abUity to cope with further 
more specialized training. 

Non-Employers of Graduates and Diplomates 

The responses obtained from the sample of non-employers concerning the recruitment of 
middle level sUff are recorded in Table 9.3 The cnaracteristics ^specific areas of skiU», 
•work experience' and 'immediate value ...» were considered to be the most important. 
The 'other* important characteristics mentioned by non-employers were: 
stability 

practical skills and common sense 
energy 
motivation 
positive attitude 
. leadership qualities 

The following list of general comments, made by non-employers of graduates and 
diplomates on the type of person preferred for senior positions, elaborates on the three 
most important characteristics already mentioned. 

People with practical trade experience. 

Students are being educated for work, positions by people with no work experience. 
Students should do a year in a chosen field before attending tertiary education. 
Senior positions are held by family. 
Small firm, only trade skill and common sense required. 

People who have completed apprenticeships and then Uken further technical 
education to expand their knowledge in specific areas. 
We principally require applicants to have work experience of a like nature. 
..♦ innovative in the sense of being able to 'see a dollar profit' before the opposition. 
Appointments to senior positions usually come from staff within the company who 
have worked their way up through their respective departments. 

The characteristics 'applicant's career objectives' and 'perceived future trainability 
...' were much less important for the non-employers than for the employers of graduates 
and diplomates. This suggests that the non-employers perceive their senior staff (for 
example, the accountant, personnel officer, plant foreman) as being less mobile both 
within the organization and between organizations. By contrast the employers of 
graduates and diplomates value strongly 'the future trainability ...' of graduates and 
diplomates. Brown (1978) has reported that according to students, the main disadvantage 
of working in a small firm was 'poor promotion/development prospects'. It will be 
recalled from the discussion in Chapter 8 that 'advancement' was an area in which the 
'expectations' of students were not met in a first job after completing a course. This in 
itself might be enough to discourage new graduates and diplomates from seeking 
employment with small organizations or organizations not requiring tertiary 
qualifications for a particular position. 

ERIC 
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Tab l6 9*4 EBploycrt' PrefTcncc for Kxperienced Grtdutteg and Diplomtes 



Quettion: Does your organisation 
e«ploy experienced graduates and 
diplonatet (i.e. with at least two 

years relevant work experience Total. sample Largest 

after graduation) in preference to of employers employers only 

ne<f graduates and diplomates? X X 

Yes, all of the tiae 9 

Yes» most of the tine 50 10 

Occasionally 27 45 

Mo 14 45 

Total X 100 100 

Total M 95 11 



Preferences 

Employers preferences for new or experienced graduates and diplomates was also used as 
an indicator of recruiting style. This information is shown in Table 9.4. Employers in 
general expressed a strong preference for experienced graduates and diplomates. 
Typical areas nominated and reasons 8[iyen are shown below. 

Need for expertise. 

Work experience promotes a more useful, practical bent in employees in contrast to 
new graduates and diplomates. 

Often have to work without supervision in a specialist area. 
... the Job requires practical experience in the field and such experience is not 
available internally. 

In the marketing area to have immediate sales potential*. 
In the civil and mechanical engineering areas *More settled and responsible, less 
likely to leave, better value for $*. 
Greater value to company. 

In the E DP and marketing areas 'Requirement for experienced people on new 
projects'. 

An experienced graduate or diplomate is able to give a higher level of expertise to 
... this applies in fill fields. 

In the Accountancy field 'I find the cost of training inexperienced graduates is 
prohibitive'. 

In the Accountancy and Chemistry fields 'A new graduate is inexperienced and 
commands a salary unrelated to productivity*. 

The pattern of preferences for the largest employers of graduates and diplomates 
was quite different. The large employers take a significant proportion of the new and 
inexperienced graduates and diplomates. During the sampling stages of the project it 
was determined that the 20 largest employers of graduates and diplomates in 1978 (from 
VIC colleges) employed over 25 per cent (or approximately 360 persons) of the total 
number of graduates and diplomates. Thus the remaining 576 employers in the effective 
target population (refer to Tables A.9 and A.10) accounted for less than 75 per cent of 
the 1978 output of graduates and diplomates. Based on these data and some of the 
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Table 9.5 



The Eaployaent of Ne w and Experienced Graduttes and Diplomatea 
for the 1978-79 Financial Year ^ 



Ratio of new to experienced graduates 
and diplonatei employed in 1978-79 



Graduates 
X 



Diploma tea 



No new and no experienced* 

Ho new and all experienced 

Leaa than 252 new and above 751 experienced 

About 50Z new and 502 experienced 

About 752 new and 252 experienced 

Above 752 new and less than 252 experienced 

All new and no experienced 



20 
14 
22 
14 
7 
7 

16 



21 
19 
21 
20 
3 
7 
9 



Total 2 
Total N 



100 
89 



100 
89 



Approximately 20 per cent of the employers stated that they did not 
recruit graduates or diplomates for the financial year 1978-1979. 
Therefore recruitment would have taken place. before this time period or 
in the three to four months between the end of the financial year 
(1978-1979) and the survey period. 



finding^ Usted in Chapter 7 it is clear that the individual small employer (for example, 
those who employ two or three graduates or diplomates a year) or the individual 
non-employer is very unlikely to employ significant numbers of new graduates or 
diplomates in the near future. 

The approximate ratios of new to experienced graduates and diplomates employed 
during the 1978-1979 financial year are shown in Table 9.5. For that particular time 
i^riod experienced graduates and diplomates were in considerable demand and should 
have experienced little difficulty in finding suitable employment. However, Table 9.5 
presents data for the total group and does not distinguish between the larger employers 
of graduates and diplomates and the smaller employers. Again one would expect that the 
organizations who indicated that they employed greater than 75 per cent new (and less 
than 25 per cent experienced) or all new graduates and diplomates would most probably 
have been the larger employers. No direct information was obtained on past and future 
trends for these ratios in the light of changing economic conditions. 

To summarize, the recruiting style of the large employers of graduates and 
diplomates is typified by the Value added approach* (future trainability long-term 
benefits) and the *basic raw material approach' (specific areas of skills) postulated by the 
OECD (1977b). On the other hand small employers of graduates and diplomates are more 
likely to use the »end product approach* (immediate value to the organization) and the 
'value added approach*. The recruiting style of the non-employers, with regard to the 
recruitment of middle level personnel, can be described as mainly the 'basic raw material 
approach' but also the 'end product approach'. 
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■Table 9.6 



Difficulties Encountered by Empl oyers with the Recruitment of New Graduates and Diplomates 



Employers recruiting graduatea and diplomatesj 
reported reasons for difficulties encountered 



CD CL -M 



'j^ 1^ a> 



Area in t^ich 
qualification obtained 



Employers not 
recruit\ng graduates 
and diplomates 
Z of Total N 



-M O. 



3 -3 



z 

IT 



Fine and Applied Arts 

General Humanities 

Social Sciences 

Business and Administration 

Applied Science and Technology 

Paramedical 

Engineering 

Maths and Computer Science 
Built Environment 



89 
82 
68 
31 
60 
83 
40 
66 
83 



65 
81 
78 
73 
72 
42 
77 
81 
83 



lA 
A 
13 
lA 
23 
A 
5 



5 
6 
35 

5 
13 



5 
A 
A 
2 

13 
6 



A 
3 



Note: 



Not all employers recruited from all of the areas listed, 
of the question varied from 91 to 98 cases. 



The number of employers who answered each part 




i 



Any shift in the overall employment policy of the large employers, that is from the 
value added approach to the end product approach is likely to have a profound effect 
upon the employment prospects for new and in particular full-time graduates and 
diplomates. Conversely, a change in the attitudes and recruiting style of smaller 
employers, that is a much greater emphasis placed on the value added approach, would 
be of considerable benefit to the new inexperienced job seeker. 

If the increases (noved in Chapter 6) in the size of the workforce and sales or 
budget allocation are likely to persist in the near future then a change in the recruiting 
style of the 'average employer' of graduates and diplomates might result. At least the 
projected trends for future increases in some areas of employment, reported in Chapter 
7, for new graduates and diplomates lend some support to this argument. 



Information on some of the difficulties encountered by employers in recruiting new 
graduates and diplomates during the last three years and the relative proportions of 
employers not recruiting from particular areas of study is given in Table 9.6. The 
proportions of employers not recruiting graduates and diplomates ranged from 31 per 
cent from the Business and Administration area to almost 90 per cent not recruiting 
from the Fine and Applied Arts area. The proportions given for the various types of 
difficulty encountered often refer to very small numbers of employers. For example, in 
the case of the Fine and Applied Arts area only ten employers (11 per cent of the total 
number answering the question) are involved. The distribution of the percentages given 
in the first column of Table 9.6 is very similar to those distributions given in Table 7.9. 

The majority of employers found little difficulty in recruiting suitable new 
graduates and diplomates during the past three years. For those employers who did 
encounter some difficulty, the most common problem reported was the lack of practical 
experience* within the course. In some ways this reported difficulty is contradictory to 
the notion of a new graduate or diplomate. One could hardly expect new graduates, 
especially those from full-time courses, to have had extensive practical experience. 
Some courses do have industrial experience as a substantial component of the total 
course lodd, but this cannot take the place of post-graduation work experience. It would 
appear that some employers, most probably the smaller employers, have unrealistic 
expectations of the capabilities of new graduates and diplomates. 

This reported difficulty was not significant for all areas in which a qualification 
was obtained. Surprisingly the 'unrealistic career expectations of graduates or 
diplomates' was the most common difficulty reported for the engineering a^ea. To a 
lesser degree it was reported as a problem for the areas of Business and Administration, 
General Humanities and Maths and Computer Science. 



Recruiting Difficulties 
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A few organizations listed other difficulties. Examples of some of the reasons 
given and the areas.in which the difficulties were encountered were: 

In the field of Engineering 'Applicants seem to lack motivaiion and an appreciation 
of the nee^ of industry*. 

In the field of Accountancy , Economics, Chemistry <No lack of applicants, lack of 
applicants of an acceptable standard*. 

In the field of Engineering *Our engineers will generally be sales or service ... they 
seek design/developmental/research*. 

In the field of Accountancy *Not suitable as a supervisor or manager*. 

In the field of Business and Administration *GeneraI presentation and standard of 

literacy*. 

In the field of Applied Arts *We have very special needs, todays courses aren*t 
suitable*. 

The inadequate supply of graduates and diplomates from the paramedical courses 
was a major difficulty for employers in this area. Specific courses listed for which major 
difficulties in supply have occurred during the past twelve months in particular, were 
Medical Technology, Speech Pathology, Occupational Therapy, Physiotherapy, Dietetics 
and Medical Records Administration. 

Shortfalls in supply during the past twelve months have also occurred in the areas 
of Engineering (Mechanical, Civil, Industrial, Automotive, Safety), Accountancy, EDP 
(programming and systems analysis). Economics, Librarianship, Applied Science (Rubber 
and Plastics Technology, Metallurgy) and the Built Environment. Invariably the main 
reason given by employers was the lack of experience of the applicants. 

Many employers have attempted to overcome these difficulties by the following 
procedures: 

1 recruiting overseas and interstate; 

2 persisting with advertisements; 

3 employing part trained or new personnel; 

4 using consultants; 

5 providing inhouse training of *new* graduates; 

6 acceptijig lower quality graduates and diplomates; 

7 offering bursaries; 

8 making personal contact with tertiary institutions; and 

9 changing the requirements of the position. 

In summary, the most serious shortage in supply of both new and experienced 
graduates and diplomates has occurred in the paramedical area. Although some 
shortages of new graduates and diplomates have occurred in other areas, the most 
significant demand is for experienced personnel in the areas mentioned above. The 
inclusion of significant components of industrial experience in some tertiary courses does 
not guarantee that the graduates of these courses are any more attractive to employers 
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in the Initial stages of employment. The demands of many employers appear to be 
related to the maturity, including personality, experience, industrial knowledge, etc., of 
the individial and not necessarUy the specific levels of skill achieved with tertiary 
courses. 
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CHAPTER 10; 



ATTITUDES 
Introduction 

An important aspect of the study was an investigation of the attitudes of employers, 
students, graduates and diplomates. This involved the combination of the second and 
third terms of reference for the study, and provided a common element or common 
strand across all groups who were under survey. 

Ratings of the qualities that new graduates and diplomates shoidd possess at the 
time of completing their course were used as measures of attitudes. 

Information on whose responsibility it was for the development of these qualities 
was gathered froni the points of view of both the employers, and graduates and 
diplomates. 

The Qualities of Graduates and Diplomates 

The list of qualities used in the stucly was derived from an investigation conducted by 
Miller (1979) and viewed by the Project Advisory Committee as being representative of 
the attributes employers speak of when recruiting new graduates and diplomates. Since 
nearly all of the 14 qualities used in the questionnaire were ranked highly (very 
important) by the respondents in Miller's study, the use of means and standard deviations 
in this study as measures of importance were not considered to be appropriate. 
However, the average ratings for each quality and each group are shown in table A.i9 
for interest. Instead the percentages who rated the possession of each quality or 
attribute as being very important were used. The percentages and a rank ordering of the 
variables are shown in Table 10.1. 

It should be noted that students and graduates and diplomatics were asked to rate 
each quality for its importance for overall success in a job in a fielc of training whereas 
employers were asked to rate the degree to which new graduates and diplomates should 
possess each quality. Thus the employers* ratings were not strictly comparable with 
those of the other groups under survey. The ratings given by employers for some 
qualities assumed a lower degree of importance than for students or graduates and 
diplomates. The differences in the percentages and the rank order for the quality ^ability 
to make decisions* serves as a good illustration. 

There are a number of ways of examining the data shown in Table 10.1. First, the 
rarik order of the attitudes of the two student groups can be compared. Secondly, the 
attitudes of the student groups can be compared with those of the two groups of 
'Graduates and diplomates. This type of comparison provides additional information on the 
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'^^^^^ ^^-^ Percentages who Rated Each Q-jality as Very Important 



Description of quality or attribute 



Ability to consnunicate with others 
Ability to supervise junior staff 
Ability to make decisions 
Career adaptability 
Specific skills 

Ability in assigning priorities 
Self motivation 

Flexibility and receptivity to ideas 
Industrial relations skills 
General knowledge of related 

disciplines 
Analytical ability 
Fundamental research potential 
Ability to work in a team 
Ability to write reports 



Final 



New 




year 


students 


students 


X 


Rank 


X 


Rank 


75 


1 


77 


1 


20 


13 


21 


12 


71 


2 


71 


2 


32 


10 


28 


10 


49 


7.5 


43 


7.5 


37 


9 


35 


9 


63 


3 


63 


3 


54 


4 


50 


5 


17 


14 


15 


14 


28 


11 


23 


11 


51 


5.5 


44 


6 


21 


12 


18 


13 


51 


5.: 


51 


4 


49 


7.5 


43 


7.5 



1978 
Graduates/ 
Diplomates 
X Rank 



:976 
Graduates/ 
Diplomates 
X Rank 



Employers ' 
ratings for 
graduates 
X Rank 



Employers * 
ratings for- 
diplomates 
X Rank^ 



83 


1 


83 


1 


81 


1 


77 


25 


11 


27 


10 


15 


11 


18 


66 


2;5 


69 


2 


32 


9 


25 


32 


10 


26 


11 


27 


10 


26 


41 


7.5 


28 


9 


34 


7.5 


39 


44 


5 


37 


7 


36 


6 


39 


66 


2.5 


68 


3 


74 


2 


74 


52 


4 


43 


5 


42 


4 


43 


11 


14 


9 


14 


3 


14 


5 


21 


12 


17 


12 


9 


12 


8 


41 


7.5 


40 


6 


40 


5 


37 


15 


13 


13 


13 


8 


13 


6 


49 


5 


45 


4 


46 


3 


47 


38 


9 


35 


8 


34 


7.5 


30 



1 

11 

10 
9 

5.5 
5.5 

2 

4 
14 

12 

7 
13 

3 

8 



Note: 




expectations of students compared with the reaUty of the work environment experienced 
by the graduates and diplomat es from two separate years. Thirdly, the attitudes of the 
employers might be regarded as a minimum level of expectation since they were rating 
the quality of new graduates and diplomates. In this way comparisons between this 
minimum level and again the attitudes of the graduate and diplomate groups provide 
some understanding of the apparent conflict in the expectations of the groups. 

For all groups the 'ability to communicate with others' was rated as being the most 
important quality that a graduate or diplomate should possess for success in a chosen 
field ot employment. Graduates and diplomates from both 1976 and 1978 rated this 
quality more highly than did either students or employers. 

The ^ability to make decisions' received the second highest rank order for the 
students and graduates and diplomates but not for employers. Approximately 70 per cent 
of the students and graduates and diplomates rated this quality as being very important 
but only 32 per cent of employers rated it as very important for new graduates and only 
25 per cent rated it as being a very important quality for new diplomates to possess. For 
employers the rank order was very low, at about ten out of a maximum of 14. 

The quality 'self-motivation' was rated highly by aU groups although the ratings by 
students were marginally lower than those of the employers. It will be seen from Table 
10.1 nearly 75 per cen^. of employers said that it was very important for new graduates 
and diplomates to be self motivated (rank order 2). 

In Miller's (1979) study 'self motivation' was highly valued by industry (highest rank 
order) but was not regarded as important a quality, that is, with as high a rank order, by 
academic staff within a sample of Polytechnics in the United Kingdom. University staff 
did however rank 'self motivation' highly. Academic staff in the sample of Polytechnics 
valued the quality 'flexibility and receptivity to ideas'. Industry rated this quality at a 
much lower ]evel. 

The qualities 'flexibility and receptivity to ideas' and 'ability to work in a team' 
received relatively high ratings from aU groups in this investigation. Employers were 
more inclined to give these qualities a higher priority, with rank orders of 3 and 4 
respectively, than did students and graduates and diplomates who assigned rank orders of 
approximately 4 and 5 respectively. 

Employers more than students were inclined to rate an 'ability in assigning 
priorities' as a very important quality. This is a signiiicant difference in attitudes since 
the employers ratings apply to new graduates and diplomates. It can be assumed that 
this quality would take a higher level of importance, from the employers' point of view, 
for the appointment of experienced graduates or diplomates. 

It is interesting to note that while the 'specific skills' of new graduates and 
diplomates were highly regarded by emplcyers, this quality assumed a much less 
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imporUnt role for the older (JV76) group of graduates and diplomates. Similarly 
graduates and diplomates, as opposed to students, regarded an 'ability to write reports* as 
1«8 important. 

In general, there was a remarkable degree of similarity between the profiles of 
attitudes for the two student groups. New students were more inclined than final year 
students to use the Wery important* category on the rating scale although there were no 
real differences in the average ratings for each quality (see Table A.19). 

There were small differences between the two graduate and diplomate groups. For 
the older (1976) group Specific skills', 'ability in assigning priorities* and 'flexibility and 
receptivity to ideas' were less important than for the 1978 group. 

Employers on the other hand had high expectations with respect to the quality 'self 
motivation', but a lower requirement for an 'ability to make decisions', at least in the 
initial stages of a new appointment. It could be argued that self motivation would imply 
flexibility, drive and responsibility for ones actions. If this were so then the two 
requirements would be contradictory. Another explanation might be that employers saw 
the 'ability to make decisions' at a different level of importance than did graduates and 
diplomates. Decision-making for employers might refer to company or policy level 
decisions. However, from the employers* point of view the most important quantities for 
new appointees were clearly: 

1 ability to communicate with others; 

2 self motivation; and 

3 a combination of two or more of the qualities listed. 
A few organizations listed other qualities such as: 

intelligence 

practical application of a theoretical basis 

presentation 

commonsense 

It is interesting to note that there were no noticeable differences in tlie qualities 
required of new graduates as compared to those required for new diplomates. 

In another survey of the attitudes of employers to the employment of university 
and polytechnic graduates. Bacon et al. (1979) reported that a sample of large British 
employers valued highly the qualities (1) the ability to take responsibility, (2) powers of 
leadership, (3) the ability to get on with people, (4) the ability to learn, and (5) drive. 
One of the most surprising findings of their survey was the lack of importance given to 
the vocational training of graduates by the employers surveyed. From Table 10.1 it can 
be seen that the quality of 'specific areas of skill' received a lower degree of importance 
for all of the groups surveyed in this study than might have been expected. 

Although there were no significant differences in the ratings for the top three 
quaHties between large and small employers of graduates and diplomates, small 
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employers were more likely to value qualities such as ^specific skills' and ^flexibility and 
receptivity to ideas*. The large employers valued more highly in new appointees an 
Ability to make decisions* and the ^ability to work in a team*. Other comments on the 
recruiting style of employers have been made in Chapter 9. 

Overall, the rank orders of the qualities for the students and graduates and 
diplomates were similar. This could suggest that students have a very good 
understanding of the importance of different characteristics or qualities in the work 
environment. However, this is likely to be influenced by the response style of the 
students, because the restricted range of qualities used were couched in very general 
terms with no precise definitions provided. More precision in the description of the 
qualities and a greater range of qualities could produce a different answer. 

In conclusion, several conipanies noted that the desirability of the qualities listed 
were entirely dependent upon the Job being offered. A detailed investigation of the 
requirements, in terms of qualities desired, for particular jobs would not be likely to 
produce significantly different results if the same general qualities were used again. 
Nevertheless the use of more formal definitions might produce significant differences 
betvieen groups. 

Responsibility for the Development of Qualities of Graduates and Diplomates 

The views of both employers and graduates and diplomates were gathered on the question 
of whose responsibility it was for the development of the qualities of graduates and 
diplomates which are listed in Table 10.2. Responses were required on a five-point 
rating scale with a scale value of one used if the attribute or qu&Kty was considered to 
be the 'cotal responsibility of the employer and a scale value of five used if it was seen to 
be the total responsibility of a tertiary institution. 

Employers generally attributed most of the responsibility for the development of 
the qualities to the tertiary education sector. Half the mean values shown in Table 10.2 
were over 3.5 (note range one to five, with a midpoint of three). The qualities included 
in this category were: 

1 the ability to communicate with others; 

2 self motivation; 

3 flexibility and receptivity to ideas; 

4 a general knowledge of related disciplines; 

5 analytical ability; 

6 fundamental research potential; and the 

7 ability to write reports. 
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Table 10#2 Kcpootib i lity for the Devcloptnt of Qutlitict of Crtduttcj and 
DiplCTMtet: Mi>an Retinfg for E^>loycrt and New Craduatcg and 
Diplomtet 



Graduatca and Diploaatea* 

Description of quality Evployert 1976 1978 

attribute Mean Mean Mean 



Ability to coMunicate with others 


3*6 


3.4 


3.4 




*> 1 


2.2 


2.2 


Ability to Make decisions 


3*3 


3.1 


3.2 


Career adaptability 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


Specific skills 


3.4 


3.3 


3.4 


Ability in assigning priorities 


3.1 


2.7 


2.8 


Self Motivation 


3.5 


3.1 


3.1 


Flexibility and receptivity to ideas 


3.8 


3.5 


3.4 


Industrial relations skills 


2.2 


2.4 


2.e 


General knowledge of related disciplines 


3.8 


3.6 


3.7 


Analytical ability 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


Fundaaental research potential 


4.2 


3.9 


3.9 


Ability to work in a tesa 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 


Ability to write reports 


3.8 


3.8 


3.9 


Total N 


89 


469 


650 



Those Mio were awarded a first degree or diplona in 1976 or 1978. The 
scores for the total group were identical for almost all of the 
qualities listed to those of the two sub-groups listed. 



However for the last four qualities listed above at least 20 per cent of the employers 
said that the development of these qualities was the total responsibility of the tertiary 
education sector (see Table A.20 for percentages). 

On the one riand, four per cent of the employers stated that the development of 
•self motivation* was the individual's responsibility. This category was not included in the 
questionnaire and these responses were written under the category 'other* on the 
questionnaire. On the other hand, however, over five per cent of employers believed 
that the development of self motivation was their responsibility (see Table A.20). These 
employers stated that this objective could be achieved by: 

giving responsibility 

regular staff meetings and conferences 

offering incentives and encouragement 

total involvement with the operation of the organization of graduate and diplomate 
appointees. 

The only areas in which employers accepted a significant degree of responsibility 
were for the development of (l) the ability to supervise junior staff, and (2) industrial 
relations skills. Employers stated that this could usually be achieved by means of; 
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on the Job training 

in-service courses 

individualized instruction 

job rotation within the company 

direct supervision of work activities 

staff counselling and performance appraisals 

Few employers rated these qualities as very important for the appointn»ent of new 
graduates and diplomates (see Table 10.1). 

By contrast the responses of the graduate and diplomate groups were closer to the 
midtpoint of the five-point scale than employer responses. Even though the majority of 
the responses for graduates and diplomates were above the midjpointythis would. indicate 
that graduates and diplomates viewed the education-employment process as an ongoing 
^red responsibflity of both the employer and to a somewhat larger extent the education 
system. Employers on the other hand would appear to have somewhat higher 
expectations of the tertiary education system and less inclination to be responsible for 
the development of particular qualities of graduates and diploVnates appointed to their 



The differences between the groups are .«Mght and there is a high degree of 
similarity in the profiles. But the direction of the differences between the employers 
and the graduates and diplomates must remain a significant finding and, . generally 
speaking) would seem to support comments made in Chapter 9 regarding the high 
expectations of some employers with respect to the capabilities of new graduates and 
diplomates.. 

It would be of interest to learn how academic staff, would rate the importance of 
each quality for a graduate's success in his field of trainingi and the extent to which they 
would accept the responsibOity for the development of each quality. One, might 
hypothesize that academic staff would tend to regard the development of these qualities 
to be the responsibility of the employer. Miller (1979) found that there was substantial 
agreement between the views of industrialists and academic staff on the importance of 
these qualities for graduate engineers in the United Kingdom. He did not examine the 
question of the responsibility for the development of these qualities in graduates and 
diplomates. 

It must be acknowledged that the examination of data which involve the 
comparisons of attitudes provides no information on the extent to which the qualities 
have been achieved as products of the education system or are developed by employers. 

Formal Training Programs 

Some indication of an employers' support for the ongoing personal development of new 
graduates and diplomates can be judged by the employ er% use of and support for formal 
training programs. Such program? would exclude aspects of 'on the job' training that are 
likely to be a significant proportion of further training activities for some new graduates 



staff. 
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^^•3 Fonml Tra ining Progrw Supported by Krolovcra 





c 

o tn 
'-» a> 


















^ Frogriitt 


Size of organizal 
employing gradual 


No ti«e 
« allowed 


b 

g. S 

>S «. 
t— 1 .«» 

^ a. 

CO 

a> 

QC ^ 

z 


Regularly up to 
^ 1 day per week 


>* 

> w 
■o 

CM TO 

o ^ 

z 


>■% 

CO 

UN ro 

o 5; 

Q. •> 

z 


up to 2 weeks 
per year 


Greater than 
2 weeks per year 


N 


< Fornal induction program 

• (Procedurea, contracta, etc.) 


Large 
Small 


36 


10 
14 


7 


12 


An 
13 


10 
10 


20 
8 


11 
77 


In-aervice or training programs 
offered by this organization 
(including conferencea, etc.) 


Large 
Small 


29 


10 


9 
2 


5 


27 
16 


37 
22 


27 
16 


11 
80 


i<r 

Training programa offered by 
outaide. organisations 
(including conferencea, etc.) 


Large 
Small 


30 
13 


10 
10 


4 


o 
o 


30 


20 
24 


10 
4 


11 
ol 


Formal educational programs 
offered by Universities or 
or Colleges 


Large 
Small 


33 
27 


44 
33 


11 
6 


3 


10 


12 
6 


15 


11 

77 



and diplomates but not for others. It is recognized that any study of further training 
requirements must consider individual differences among graduates and diplomates, the 
area of experUse required and the Umes when programs are offered to new graduates 
and diplomates. For example, many small employers would be unlikely to encourage new 
graduates and diplomates to undertake masters degrees which might require a hiOf-day 
per week attendance at a tertiary institution. Such employers might allow one or two 
<teys per year for a new employee, who was a graduate or diplomate, to attend 
examinations or alternaUvely to aUow annual holidays to be used as study periods prior 
to formal examinations. 

Four types of training programs were identified in this investigation. They were: 

1 formal induction programs; 

2 in-service programs; 

3 outside training programs (conferences, etc.); and 

4 formal tertiary educational programs. 

The amount of time allowed for new graduates and diplomates to attend these programs 
by the largest and the smaller employers of graduates and diplomates is detailed in Table 
10.3. 
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Not unexpectedly the largest employers were more generous than the smaller 
employers with the time allowed for additional formal training programs. Howeveri this 
support was mainly in the form of induction programs and in-service programs, those 
programs offered within the organization. The largest employers were also more likely 
to support regular attendance at formal tertiary educational programs (44 per cent), 
whereas the smaller employers^ whQe indicat*ng some support (33 per cent)i often 
preferred a block release system (for example^ five or 10 days per year) to a regular 
form of attendance. A further 35 per cent of the largest employers and 27 per cent of 
the smaller employers did not allow any time for new graduate and diplomate employees 
to attend formal programs offered at tertiary institutions. 

The smaller organizations tended to make greater use of external training 
programs. However, 30 per cent of the large employers did not support this type of 
program. 

The findings do not, however, describe the penalties to employees or the conditions 
for which time is allowed for employees to be involved with other training programs. It 
is reasonable to assume that an employer would not support an employee's involvement 
with training activities not directly related to a particular job even though the training 
activity might have some long-term benefit for the development of the individual. 
Moreover, no distinction was drawn between programs considered as essential to the 
performance of new graduates or diplomates in a job and those programs used as form 
of inducement or reward (for example, attendance at a conference). 

In general, the findings of this study are in keeping with the general recruiving 
style of the two groups of employers identified in Chapter 9. The flexibility of 
recruiting style of the largest employers would seem to be supported by their 
endorsement of specific types of extra training programs offered within the 
organization. By contrast the smaller employers would appear to be more likely to 
recruit graduates and diplomates who were of 'immediate value to the organization'. 
Therefore they would not be likely to support extensive postgraduate training, least of 
all programs designed to develop the 'qualities' of employees. 
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CHAPTER 11 



RELATED ISSUES 



Issues Related to the Student Samples 

The career plans and job seeking strategies of new and final year students were 
investigated within the context of the third term of reference for the study. The 
following questions were used to obtain the necessary information: 

Do you have a firm idea of the work you would Uke to do when you complete your 
course? c ^ 

ITyes, please describe the specific fields in which you will seek employment 

What are your immediate plans when you complete your course? and, for final vear 

students only, ^ . - t j 

Up to now how many appUcations and enquiries have you made to companies or 
organizations about employment when you finish your course? 

Ideas of Work 

The information obtained from the answers to the first question are presented an Table 
11.1. It should be noted that this first question was not concerned with the immediate 
plans of the students surveyed but related to their long-term ideas of employment. The 
immediate plans of the students surveyed are described in Table 11.3. 

For the full-time students enroUed in their first course, more females than males 
indicated that they had a firm idea of the work they would like to do. On average just 
over half the full-time new students and almost three quarters of the full-time final year 
students (enroUed in a first course) indicated that they had a firm idea of the work they 
would like to do. 

The pattern of results for the part-time, students was noticeably different from 
that for full-time students. As might be expected a higher proportion of part-time 
students than full-time students indicated that they had a firm idea of the work they 
would like to do upon completing their course. The percentage of females responding in 
this- way was lower than the percentages of males. The proportions of students who 
stated that they did not have a firm idea of the work they would like to do were 
generally similar for all groups and sub-groups. Part-time female new students in their 
first course were the only students to depart from this general rule. 

The second question (given ebove) sought to obtain further information on the 
students' claims of firm ideas of work. Information on the students' knowledge of 
specific fields of employment is presented in Table 11.2. For those full-time new 
students who were enroUed m their first course and who indicated that they had a firm 
idea of their future work plans, only 10 per cent could substantiate the claim by 
providing a considerable description of the specific fields of employment. 
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Table 11 ♦! Ideas of Future Work; New and Pinal Year Students 



Question: Do you have a firm 
idea of the work you would 
like to do when you complete 
your course? 



Yes 
X 



Percentsge response 



Undec ided 
X 



No 
X 



Total 
N 



New students enrolled in first course ; 
Puii-time male 
Full- time female 
Total full-time 
Part-time vmale 
Part-time female 



50 
56 
53 
73 
56 
56 



43 
37 
40 
18 
32 
36 



7 
7 
7 
9 
12 
8 



381 
337 
718 
79 
80 
1264 



All new students surveyed 



Final year stud^jnts enrolled in a 



first course ; 

Full-time male 
Full-time female 
Total full-time 
Part-time male 
Part-time female 



All final year students surveyed 



69 
77 
73 
84 
75 
76 



24 
18 
21 
9 
21 
19 



7 
4 
6 
7 
4 
5 



431 
298 
729 
145 
32 
1346 



Conversely 48 per cent of these new students provided an inadequate description of 
future specific fields of work. Final year students on the other hand were much more 
specific in their description of their future workplans and almost 30 per cent displayed a 
considerable knowledge* Only 15 per cent of the final year students who were enrolled in 
their first full-time course could not provide an adequate description of the work they 
would like to do when they had completed their first course* There were no significant 
sex differences in the replies received to this question* 

Even though there would appear to be substantial differences between the work 
claims and actual knowledge of specific fields of employment, the results do not suggest 
a failure by new students to have formulated broad career plans* Many new students 
would genuinely believe that they liave a sound knowledge of future areas of work* 
Kence, their level of aspiration would be high but work tasks could only be described in 
very general terms by the individual* Final year students, having been exposed to a 
series of learning experiences during the earlier years of a course and presumably to 
work-related tasks, would be more likely to have developed adequate career 
decision-making skills and have formed clearer views on specific work tasks* 

The effects of experience obtained during a course upon job aspirations has already 
been discussed in Chapter 8, where it was noted that the level of aspiration of final year 
students was lower than the level for new students* Therefore it could be suggested that 
those final year students with little knowledge of the specific fields in which they would 
seek employment, and with above average job aspirations could be expected to be those 
less likely to find employment upon completion of a tertiary course* 
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Table 11,2 Students' Kn owledge of Specific gields of Emplovinent 



Sub~groiq>s 

(FuU-tiae students only) 



Knowledge of specific fields of employment 



Hew IT students enrolled in a 

first course 
All FT new students 



Little 


Average 


Considerable 


Total 


X 


X 


X 




50 


41 


9 


380 


48 


42 


10 


579 


15 


58 


27 


520 


13 


58 


29 


760 



Final year FT students enrolled 

in a first course 
All FT final year students 



— — ^ - wMx/ trum cnuse wno nad 

indicated that they had a firm idea of the work they would like to do. 



Future Plans 

Information on a student's immediate plans upon completion of a course are recorded in 
Table 11.3. 

It can be seen that about 20 per cent of the new students stated that they had no 
firm plans for when they completed their first course. The proportion was significanUy 
less for the final year students and only 6 per cent indicated that they had no firm plans- 
There were no ^differences between the proportions of final year and new students 
enroUed in a first course who expected to progress to postgraduate work. These 
proportions (approximately 10 per cent) are marginaUy higher than those for CAE 
graduates who, in the past, on completion of a first course, have progressed to further 
studies (see GCCA, 1979). Thus, CAE students do not appear to have unrealistic 
expectations of undertaking future postgraduate work on completion of their course. 

There is, however, another noticeable feature in the data shown in Table 11.3. 
Only just over hilf of the full-Ume new and full-Ume final year students in their first 
course (53 per cent and 57 per cent respectively), planned to get a job in their field of 
training as soon as they had completed their course. Further, the range of options 
provided as answers in the questionnaire attracted a noticeable number of responses. 
For example, for final year students 12 per cent of the responses were for 'other' re£sons 
not listed as alternaUves. The type of reason given in this particular category included 
travel and work overseas, travel and return to full-Ume study, domestic duties then 
full-time work, or working for an employer to which the student was bonded. 

Part-time new students who were enrolled in their first course differed in their 
views from the comparable final year group. The new students as compared with the 
final year students were less inclined to plan to remain in e current job after graduation, 
and more inclined not to have made firm plans for employment. 



Table 11.3 The Imreediate Plans of Students on Completion of a Course 







New 


Students 








Final Year 


Students 


Enrolled in a 
first course: 

Full-time Part-time Total 
X XX 


All new 
students 

^ 


Enrolled in a 
first course: 
Full-time Part-time 
Z X 


Total 


i iLiiai year 
Students 
surveyed 
^ 


Continue study and do 


















postgraduate work 


9 


11 


9 


9 


10 


5 


9 


10 


Get a job in my field of 


















training as soon as 


















possible 


53 


18 


46 


42 


57 


14 


48 


40 


Take a break and travel 


















for about 6 months 


















then worry about 


















employment 


7 


A 


7 


6 


3 


1 


3 


3 


Try and get any kind of 


















full-time job 


5 




4 


3 


4 


2 


4 


4 


No firm pl;ins yet 


20 


15 


20 


18 


6 


4 


6 


6 


Continue in my current 


















job (if PT or 


















sandwich student) 


1 


29 


6 


12 


6 


58 


16 


22 


Get another job in my 
















field of training 


















(if PT or sandwich) 




9 


2 


3 


2 


9 


3 


3 


Other plans 


5 


14 


6 


7 


12 


7 


11 


12 



Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Total N 714 153 914 1261 729 175 908 1349 



Note: The number of full-time and part-time students do not tally with the total number of students shovm 
because of missing data for the attendance pattern variable. 




Table 11.4 Number of Job Applications and Enquiries Made by Final Year 
Students 



Number of applications and enquiries 

Total 

None Up to 5 5 to 10 more than 10 N 





Z 


X 


X 


X 




Applications made by: 












FT students enrolled in 












A first course 


36 


45 


11 


8 


672 


iri scuaencs enrol lea in 












a first course 


61 


17 


8 




150 


All final year students 












surveyed 


45 


36 


10 


9 


1223 


^Enquiries made by: 












FT students enrolled in 












a first course 


26 


42 


18 


14 


677 


FT students enrolled in 












a first course 


52 


31 


7 


10 


147 


All final year students 












surveyed 


36 


36 


15 


13 


1211 



Job Seeking Strateg ies 

In Table 11*4 information is recorded on the number of applications and enquiries made 
to organizations by final year students about employment when they finished their course. 

Approximately one-quarter of the final year full-time students enrolled in their 
first course had not, at ttie time of the survey, made any enquiries regarding employment 
at the completion of the course. Over one-third had made no formal applications for 
work. These groups would have included the bonded students, those who intended to do 
postgraduate work, perhaps those who intended to travel, aiid those who had no firm 
plans for when they completed their course (see for example Table 11.3). The majority 
of the full-time students had made up to five applications and enquiries regarding future 
work. But a significant proportion had made greater than five enquiries (32 per cent) or 
greater than five applications (19 per cent). 

These data were obtained in August-September 1979 or approximately three 
months before the majority of tertiary students would have completed a course of study. 
In addition, the data represent job seeking activities for 1979 only and might or mi^t 
not be typical of past or subsequent years. Although the changing employment market 
has created some difficulties for the graduate or diplomate seeking employment, it is 
unclear what effect this would have on job seeking activities as such. However, it is 
reasonable to assume that final year students would attempt to organize jobs well in 
advance of actually completing their studies during periods of overall employment 
difficulties. Employment officers in CAE^s, universities and companies would probably 
support this general assumption. 
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The preceding analyses have also assumed that the education is undertaken for the 
purposes of obtaining employment by aU VIC students. Some students would vehemently 
refute such an assumption and claim that tertiary studies were undertaken for other than 



My completion of a Design Diploma was a result of a natural curiosity in the Art 
and Design Area. At no stage was the course taken for vocational reasons. This 
was despite the sincerest efforts on the part of my lecturers to convince me 
otherwise ... 

This suggests that appropriate policies should be adopted as a basis of educational 
planning in which the educational system must 'jater for both the personal needs of 
individuals as well as for the needs of employers. Moreover, if the personal needs of the 
individual, whether vocationally oriented or not, are given the highest priority as an 
educational objective then the unemployment ratesJ^r graduates and diplomates, based 
on the numbers obtaining employment at the end of a course, are of doubtful value. Such 
a measure would only be appropriate in a fixed and narrow supply and demand situation. 



Involvement with the Education System 

The development of courses at both the tertiary and further education (TAPE) levels 
have to some extent been dependent upon close co-operation between the staff of 
educational institutions and some employers. Course feasibility studies have served to 
involve a range of employers with the education sector but this type of contact has 
sometimes been so superficial as to serve little useful purpose in identifying long-term 
need. Employers by and large view the role of the education system, particularly at the 
tertiary level, in terms of cost to themselves. This view has been demonstrated to some 
extent in. the survey results reported in Chapter 9. 

Measures of the extent and the type of involvement employers and non-employers 
have had with the tertiary and further education systems and the extent to which 
employers would be likely to be involved with these types of institutions in the future 
were obtained by a series of questions. The data collected are summarized in Table 11.5. 

From Table 11.5 it can be seen that only 40 per cent of employers were involved in 
the design and implementation of tertiary level courses and an even lower proportion, 27 
per cent were involved in the dcsi^ of courses in the technical and further education 
sector. The largest employers were more likely to be involved in these course 
development activities than were the smaller employers of graduates and diplomates. In 
general, relatively few employers were involved in the evaluation of tertiary level 
courses (37 per cent). 



vocational reasons. To quote from a letter received from one diplomate: 



Issuer Related to Employers and Non-Employers 
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Table 11,5 Involvement vith the Education System by Enployert 



Question: 

J» your organisation or a representative 
from your organization involved in: 



Percentage response 

All employers Largesc employers 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



the design and inplementation of new 
courses in the tertiary education sector? 


40 


60 


73 


27 


the-evaluation of existing courses in 
the tertiary education sector? 


37 


63 


ni 


18 


the design and implementation of courses 
in the Department of Technical and 
Further Education? 

Wrt^A! TA«>a1 nitmKA^ ^ 1 m 1 


27 


73 


36 


64 



Number of largest employers '11 



^ It can be assumed that the employers of graduates and diplomates would have a 

I general understanding of the tertiary education sector and the technical and further 
education sector. However, non-employers are likely to have a variety of impressions 
concerning the post-secondary education systems. The variety of types of contact and 
the degree of involvement of the non-employers surveyed with the post-secondary area 
S of education are reported in Table 11.6. 

It will be seen from Table 11.6 that the non-employers had a higher degree of 
contact and involvement with technical. and further education colleges than with tertiary 
institutions. For example, 34 per cent of the non-empicyers had frequently employed 
apprentices, 18 per cent frequently had employees enrolled in technical courses but.only 
5 per cent fiequently had employees enrolled in university or CAE courses. 
Non-employers were more inclined to attend an open day or talk at a technical college 
than at a college or university. 

It should be noted from Table 11.6 that very few of the organizations included in 
y the sample had a representative on a committee at a university, CAE or technical 
I college. These results would seem to indicate that non- employers had very little direct 
\ involvement with the technical and further education system and even less with the 
-f tertiary system. Thus their knowledge of the two systems would most likely be derived 
'i from other forms of general contact. Any attempt by the tertiary sector to establish an 
X employment market for CAE graduates and diplomates with non-employers should 
: I therefore be preceded by substantial public relations activities. 

A selection of comments made by non-employers and quoted below illustrate the 
problems facing the tertiary sector in this regard. 
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Table 11.6 Involveaent with the Educjttion System by; Won-Employeri (N 61) 



Percentage responae 



Question: 

Has your company or an employee of your company ever: 



Yes Yes No 

frequently occasionally never 
XXX 



employed students from a university or CAE on a full-time* or part-time basis 8 

employed apprentices enrolled in k course at a technical college? 34 

contacted a university or CAE about employing a graduate or diplomate? 2 

made a submission concerning the development of a course at a technical college? 2 
attended open days or talks held by a university or CAE? 

attended open days or talks held by a technical college? 7 

enrolled in a course at a university or CAE? 5 

enrolled in a course at; a technical college? 18 

acted as a member of a committee at a university or CAE? " 
acted as a member of a committee at a technical college? 



39 
28 
13 
16 
13 
27 
38 
48 
5 

15 



53 
38 
85 
82 
87 
66 
57 
34 
95 
85 
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Table 11«7 Future Invo IvfeBicnt vith the Education Syttcm by Eaployert (N • 76) 



Question: 

Would your orfinization be 
prepared to: 



Percentage response 
Ifcs No 
X X 



aake a submission on the need for a 
new course in a specific area? 



36 



64 



aend a representative to a course advisory 
comlttee meeting at a university, college, 

institute or technical college? 70 30 



Manufacturing industry needs dedicated men and women, who are prepared to learn 
the trade ... Too often our floor managers see a university education as a 
disadvantage. 

Should relate teaching to a more practical approach, so adjustmen"^ from college to 
industry is not so great. 

It appears at times that not sufficient emphasis is placed on practical view ... 

... We are over educating people in theory and not paying anywhere near enough 

attention to practical skills. 

In the field of commerce many basics of accounting are omitted, there are far too 
many theorists who unfortunately lack the essential practical experience required 
in private industries, consequently no medium or small company can afford the 
salary that degree or diploma graduates require in return for a theoretical 
knowledge. 

... Too much politics and not enough practicalability, e.g. students unions and airing 
of academics political convictions. 

On completion of. matriculation should obtain practical experience before 
continuir^ on with courses at University or College of Advanced Education. 
Cost of training, no loyalty, career prospects conflict ... high risk future employee. 
Contend good primary education is being neglected in favour of tertiary. 

An increased level of involvement, of non-employers in the review of current 
^ courses might be one way of encouraging the expansion of the employment markets for 
graduates and diplomates. It is recognized that such an approach is not likely to have a 
significant impact on very small organizations with less than 25 employees, and is more 
likely to be of benefit to the larger traditional non-employers. In fact 70 per cent of the 
organizations in the employer sample (see Table 11.7) said that they would be willing to 
send a representative to a course advisory committee at a university, college or 
technical college. The type of representatives employers would send to course advisory 
committees are shown in Table 11.8. 

Only 36 per cent of the employers were willing to make a submission oi\ the need 
for a new course in a specific area. 



Other Problem Areas 

Relatively few employers, approximately one-third of the total sample, listed areas and 
gave details of specific topics which they believed should be included or emphasized in 
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Table 11 Type of Keprettntatiye for Courte Advitory Co—iittcci Nominated 
by Eaployert (N » S3) 



Type of rtpre tentative 


Nunber of reaponiei* 


Meneging Director or Chief Executive Officer 


20 


Section Haneger or, for exemplei Chief Engineer 


34 


Personnel Maneger 


14 


A middle level peraon froa the appropriate area 


13 


Any officer «ho vaa available at the tine 


2 


Other 


5 



Enployera vere aaked to nominate all appropriate repreaentativea. 



current courses. The most common areas of study commented on were Engineering and 

Accountancy. The type of general comments made and deficiencies referred to were: 

lack of management training 
lack of communication skills 
need for administrative skills 
more practical orientation 
need for marketing skills 
need for data processing skills 

The other areas listed and their deficiencies have not been reported because of the 
small number of instances in which they were listed and the wide variety of information 
given. 

In general, the response to this area of investigation was disappointing. One <itight 
be tempted to conclude that there is little to substantiate claims that current courses 
are not fulfilling the needs of employers. Howeveri a higher degree of involvement of 
employers and non-employers with the design, implementation and evaluation of courses 
at both the technical and further education and tertiary levels would seem the most 
appropriate strategy for examining not only employers needs in the specific skill areas, 
but also for identifying those intangible 'qualities' of graduates and diplomates that 
employers seek. 
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CHAPTER 12 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study was concerned with an investigation of the views, expectations and 
experiences of several groups of people. The groups were: new and final year students 
who were enrolled in 1979 in coUeges of advanced education affUiated with the VIC, 
graduates and diplomates who were awarded a degree or diploma in either 1976 or 1978 
by the Vic or coUeges of advanced education affUiated with the VIC, and employers and 
non-employers cf graduates and diplomates. The main aims of the study which were 
mentioned in the four terms of reference were to determine what proportion of these 
graduates and diplomates obUined satisfactory employment, to examine the views and 
attitudes of employers and non-employers concerning the recruitment of graduates and 
diplomates, and to examine the attitudes of graduates, diplomates and students towards 
* employment and the means by whidi they adjusted or accommodated their expectations 
to opportunities which were available to them. 

A research matrix was designed to describe first the groups surveyed by 
questionnaire in late 1979 and second the key research areas which were mentioned in 
the terms of reference for the study. The results of the surveys have been presented in 
the form of a discussion around each of the key research areas. 

The presentation of the results for this study, Part Two of this report, began with a 
discussion of the background information obtained from each of the groups surveyed. 
With respect to the distributions by age and sex of the students, graduates and diplomates 
it was found that the younger students were over represented in the student samples and 
that the ratio of males to females in the samples had decreased marginally over recent 
years. Certain changes were also noted in the transition, from secondary school to 
post-secondary studies. Students were more likely than graduates and diplomates to 
have undertaken periods of work, of greater than three months, before commencing 
post-secondary studies. No noticeable changes were noted between the samples of 
students, graduates and diplomates in the type of secondary school which was last 
attended before having enrolled in po^:*secondary studies. 

While the findings have provided a limited picture of changes in the types of 
tertiary students who had enrolled in colleges affiliated with the VIC, the analysis of the 
educational history and educational progression of the students, graduates and 
diplomates surveyed has provided information which should be of value to educational 
planners. This study investigated in detail two quite different groups of students, the 
educationally experienced and the educationally inexperienced. Approximately 70 per 
cent of the new and final year students surveyed were classified as educationally 
inexperienced in that they were enrolled in their first post-secondary course at a college 
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of-advanced education. On average a further 15 per cent of the students surveyed had 
discontinued a first post-secondary course and the remaining 13 per cent had completed 
some other post-secondary course* These two groups were classed as educationally 
experienced students. Of the graduates and diplomates who were surveyed, 11 per cent 
of the 1978 group and ID per cent of the 1976 group had discontinued a first 
post-secondary course. Only 27 per cent of those graduates and diplomates surveyed who 
had completed a first post-secondary course at any level had also completed a second 
course at the degree level. However, for the final year students surveyed this trend to 
the upgrading of qualifications was more pronounced. Sixty-four per cent of the final 
year students who had completed a first post-secondary course, had enrolled in a degree 
level course at the time of the survey. These results have tended to support the findings 
of other researchers that there has been a noticeable shift towards enrolments 
associated with upgrading previous qualifications, and, in particular, the upgrading of 
qualifications to a degree level. 

The analyses carried out in this investigation to describe educational progress were 
limited in their use in that no extensive comparative data were available. If 
comparative data of this type were available then some hypotheses could be formulated 
with respect to the complex relationship between the types of educational background 
and changes in the academic progression of tertiary students. In recent years tertiary 
institutions have encouraged applications for enrolment from the educationally 
experienced groups in the belief that the educationally experienced groups would 
perform academically as well as, if not better than, the students who had progressed 
straight from secondary school. Research in this area has generally been limited to an 
investigation of individual courses. 

Any research into the changing patterns of ,enrolment and progression through 
post-secondary courses, would need to consider not only changes in retention rates at the 
secondary school level but also changes in economic conditions, ihe limited background 
information obtained from the employers and non-employers surveyed demonstrated that 
over the last three years there had been a noticeable increase in the budgets or total 
turnover for many of the organizations surveyed but this increase generally had not been 
accompanied by an increase in the size of their workforce. Any significant growth in 
either the sales figure or budget allocation, or the workforce was generally limited to 
large organizations that employed graduates and diplomates. Some government 
departments were exceptions to this general finding. 

Although the employment opportunities for graduates and diplomates had been very 
satisfactory up to mid-1970, the evidence presented in this report would suggest that the 
current situation where periods of unemployment of up to six months are not uncommon 
for many new graduates and diplomates, is likely to persist into the near future. Only a 
^ of the employers surveyed indicated that their rate of recruitment of new graduates 
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and diplpmates would increase noticeably during the next five years, with an assumed 
real increase of two per cent per annum. There was some evidence to suggest that the 
current high demand would persist for graduates and diplomates from the areas of 
Business and Administration, Paramedical, and Mathematics and Computer Science. The 
technique used to assess the likely demand in the surveys of employers was highly 
speculative being dependent upon an assessment of economic development and other 
changes within Australia. As little as five years ago an over-supply of engineers was 
predicted for the 1980s. More recent comments by members of the Institution of 
Engineers have suggested Uiat there is likely to be a severe shortage of engineers during 
the next ten years. These predictions have been based upon the projected areas of 
development and expansion within the private sector. However, this predicted demand 
for graduate engineers was not detected from the surveys for this project which were 
carried out in 1979. 

. The survey of non-employers of graduates and diplomates revealed that future 
employment opportunities for new graduates and diplomates would be very limited within 
such organizations. Less than 10 per cent of non-employers said that they would employ 
a graduate and only 16 per cent said that they would employ a diplomate within the next 
five years. Just over one-third of the non-employers who were surveyed had employed a 
graduate or diplomate in the past, but only in a part-time or consulting capacity. The 
non-employers, like the small employers of graduates and diplomates had a different 
recruiting style to that of the larger employers, in that they preferred new employees at 
the middle management or supervisory level who would be of immediate value to the 
organization. The large employers were more flexible in their recruiting style and 
preferred new graduates and diplomates with specific areas oi skill, people with specific 
career objectives and people who could be trained for future managerial positions. The 
largest employers of graduates and diplomates also differed from the small employers 
and non-employers in that they preferred to use different recruiting techniques. The 
largest employers preferred to visit tertiary institutions while the other employers and 
non-employers found that the uso of advertising in newspapers was a successful 
technique to recruit new graduates and diplomates or employees for middle level 
positions. 

Much of the preceding summary refers to the second term of reference of this 
study which was concerned with the views and attitudes of employers and non-employers 
towards the recruitment of graduates and diplomates. It has been noted that the 
patterns of employment of graduates and diplomates have changed during the past five 
years and are likely to be somewhat different to those that existed in the 1960s and early 
1970s. These changes were reflected also in the unemployment rates of graduates and 
diplomates which were obtained from the surveys of samples of 1976 and 1978 graduates 
and diplomates. These data referred to the first term of reference for this study. 



Considerable differences were found in the time taken to find full-time 
employment between graduates and diplomates of different courses who were not 
employed full-time at the end of their course* On average^ approximately 45 per cent of 
the 1976 and 1978 graduates and diplomates took one month or less to find a full-time 
job* A further 25 per cent^ on average^ took between two and three months. In addition, 
23 per cent of the 1978 sample and 25 per cent of the 1976 sample took greater than four 
months to find a full-time job. Ten per cent of the 1978 sample and three per cent of 
the 1976 sample had never been employed in a full-time job after completing a degree or 
diploma. Those graduates and diplomates in this category were mainly from the areas of 
Art and Design, General Humanities, Social Science, Medical Technology and Chemistry* 
These findings when considered with the projected future needs of employers for 
graduates and diplomates from specific areas of study do not present a bright picture for 
the future employment of new graduates and diplomates from the above mentioned 
areas. However, graduates and diplomates from the Humanities and Social Science fields 
have been ntainly employed in the past in the areas of public administration and 
community services. Changes in government funding and policies with respect to these 
two areas of employment would alter quite considerably the future employment 
prospects for graduates and diplomates from the areas of General Humanities and Social 
Science, 

The index used to examine unemployment, namely the actual time taken to find a 
full-time job would appear to provide a more appropriate measure than the reported 
proportions of unemployed graduates and diplomates at specific reference dates because 
it could take into account the different times at which students completed their courses, 
and, more importantly, it could take into account the different job-seeking strategies 
used by final year students. Thus periods of time used for activities other than 
job-seeking, for example, travel and holidays, could be removed from calculations and a 
more accurate picture of employment difficulties experienced by new graduates, 
diplomates and students could be obtained. 

The first term of reference for this study also referred to the issue of satisfactory 
employment* In this study two approaches were used. The first approach, as described 
previously, sought information related to the time taken to find a full-time job. In 
addition, information was obtained on the time taken by g^raduates and diplomates to find 
full-time employment in their field of training. As might be expected the average time 
taken by graduates and diplomates from 1976 and 1978 to find a job within the field of 
training was longer than the average ti;ne taken to find any job. For both these types of 
jobs, the 1976 sample of graduates and diplomates took about one month longer to find 
jobs than did the 1978 graduates and diplomates who were surveyed. It should be noted 
that the parameters which were used to determine if a particular job was in or out of a 
field of training were broad and further research in this area, to examine concepts such 



as uniJer-cmployment, would require a careful classification of the job along the lines of 
the detaaed system used by the Graduate Careers Counctt of Australia to d^iscribe the 
type of work undertaken by graduates and diplomates. 

In a second approach, broad measures of job satisfaction were used in the surveys 
of graduates and diplomates to determine the overall level of job satisfaction 
experienced in a first job after graduation. On a ratir^ scale of one to seven, where a 
value of one represented an extremely low level of job satisfaction and a value of seven 
represented an extremely high level of job satisfaction, average ratings of 4.7 and 5.0 
were reported for graduates and diplomates who were awarded their first degree or 
diploma in 1976 or 1978 respectively. These average values represented a raUng of 
mostly satisfied on the scale whidi was used. However around 20 per cent of both the 
samples of graduates and diplomates who had completed their first degree or diploma 
indicated low levels of job satisfaction with their first job. There was some evidence to 
suggest that those graduates and diplomates who had some work experience prior to their 
first job were likely to express a higher level of overall job satisfaction in their first job 
than those who had no work experience prior to graduation. 

It could be argued that overall average values of job satisfacUon for a first job, 
after having completed a first degree or diploma, would not accurately reflect real 
changes in the employment conditions for new graduates and diplomates. Therefore, in 
accordance with the fourth terms of reference for this study, an examination of the job 
aspirations and expectations of students, graduates and diplomates and an investigation 
of the ways- in which they adjusted or accommodated their expectations to the 
opportunities avaflable to them, were carried out. 

A system was devised to examine an individual's hierarchy of values related to 
levels of aspiration, expectation and tolerance. It was found that students had a much 
higher level of aspiration for a range of job characteristics than graduates or 
diplomates. The most important job characteristics in an individual's hierarchy of values 
were intrinsic characteristics such as 'working with people', 'use of skills' and 
•responsibaity'. These characteristics generally remained the most important 
characteristics for the level which students, graduates and diplomates expected to 
achieve in a first job after graduation and for the lowest level tolerated in a first job 
after graduation. Graduates and diplomates, however, valued highly the characteristic 
'job security'. The hierarchy of values for the graduates and diplomates sampled were 
compared with the levels actually aehieved in a first job after graduation and for a 
current job. The first full-time job achieved by the graduates and diplomates after 
having completed a first degree or diploma was below their level of expectation for all 
of the job characteristics used in the surveys. However, with an increase in time the 
level of achievement in a current job approached the level aspired to for some 
characteristics and approached or exceeded the level aspired to for other 
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characteristics. As might be expected the rank order of importance for the different job 
characteristics also changed. For example, the job characteristic Responsibility* 
received the highest rank order of importance for a current job for the 1976 graduates 
and diplomates after it was ranked approximately fourth in importance in the different 
levels in the hierarchy of values by the other groups. 

It would appear from these results that graduates and diplomates, while having 
accepted initial jobs after graduation below their level of expectation, were able to 
achieve jobs closer to the ideal level in their system of values through job mobility and 
the passing of time. It should be noted, however, that these comparisons were made 
between an ideal level of achievement, held at the time of completing a first degree or 
diploma, and the current level of achievement. No attempt was made to relate the 
number of jobs or changes in the type of job that graduates and diplomates had held after 
graduation to the possible changes in an individual's system of values. 

With respect to the job expectations of the two student groups sampled, it was 
found that approximately equal proportions (64 per cent) of new and final year students 
reported that they had very good or at least good prospects of finding full-time work in 
their field of training within four months of completing a course. Around 10 per cent of 
the students surveyed reported that their prospects, in this respect, were hopeless. 

The job expectations of students were also considered under the third term of 
reference for the study which required an investigation of the attitudes of graduates, 
diplomates and students towards employment. Seventy-three per cent of the full-time 
final year students and 53 per cent of the full-time new students claimed to have a firm 
idea of the work they would like to do on completion of a course. Of those new and final 
year students who claimed to have a firm idea of the work they would like to do, only 10 
per cent of the new students and 29 per cent of the final year students displayed a 
considerable knowledge of specific fields of work. Just under 60 per cent of the final 
year students and just over 40 per cent of the new students displayed an average 
knowledge. No attempt was made to analyse these findings by the different areas of 
study covered by the surveys. 

It could be expected that the knowledge of specific areas of future employment 
would vary considerably between the students of different courses and for different age 
groups. However the findings do raise some doubts as to the effectiveness of programs 
such as work experience and career exploration (as distinct from career plans) in 
increasing an individual's level of knowledge of specific work roles. In addition they lead 
to the questioning of the general vocational nature of colleges of advanced education. 

Attitudes towards employment were also investigated by means of asking each of 
the groups surveyed to rate the importance of a set of qualities of new graduates and 
diplomates. Graduates, diplomates and students rated the 'ability to communicate with 
others* as being the most important quality a graduate or diplomate should possess for 
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success in a chosen field of employment. The quality 'the abUity to make decisions* was 
the second most important. By comparison, employers also ranked »the ability to 
communicate with others* as being the most important but considered the 'ability to 
make decisions' as being far less important (rank order of approximately 9). Employers 
also valued highly qualities such as 'self motivation', 'the abUity to work in a team' and 
•flexibility'. Other results from the surveys would suggest that employers have relatively 
high expectations of the education system for the development of the range of qualities 
which were included in the questions in the surveys. 

A practice which could increase an employer's understanding of the objectives of 
terUary level courses and hence modify an employer's expectations of new graduates and 
diplomates would be through greater involvement by the employer in the course planning 
and evaluaUon process. WhUe 40 per cent of the employers surveyed reported that they 
were involved in the design and implementation of tertiary level courses, many of these 
were ^rom large organizations, who, in general, were much more flexible in their style of 
recruitment of new graduates and diplomates than were the smaUer employers. Seventy 
per cent of the employers stated that they were prepared to send a representative to a 
course advisory committee at a CAE or a technical college, but few (36 per cent) were 
prepared to make a submission on the need for a new course in a specific area. 

As might be expected the non-employers of graduates and diplomates had a higher 
degree of contact with technical and further educaUon colleges than with terUary 
institutions. Contact with tertiary institutions for non-employers was mainly limited to 
having a staff member enrolled in a tertiary level course or as a result of having 
employed students from a college or university. 

In conclusion, this study has encountered several problems in the investigation of 
the education and employment of graduates and diplomates. First, this report has noted 
the dif Acuities encountered in obtaining a suitable classification of courses of study so 
that sound comparisons could be made between broad areas of study. Secondly, the study 
has identified certain difflculties in the deflnition and measurement of rates of 
unemployment for the graduates and diplomates. Thirdly, the report has noted the 
difficulties that were encountered in gathering relevant background information and in 
the preservation of the confidentiality of information concerning academic progress of 
students^ graduates and diplomates. Nevertheless while this study was limited to an 
investigation of students, graduates and diplomates of colleges affiliated with the 
Victoria Institute of Colleges, the problems it examined would not be unique to Victoria 
and their further investigation would be desirable through similar studies mounted on a 
national basis. 
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Tabic A.l Distributio n of Nw Student Enrolwcnti by Collw; Population Sf tittict 



Area of study 

(and level of sward) 

Art & Design (Conon) 

SuMnities & Social Sciences (Coonon) 

Accountancy, Business & Ad«in. (Conson) 

Chemistry (CoMon) 

Pharmacy (Degree) 

Other Applied Science & Techno 1. (Cosnon) 
Hedical Technology (Degree) 
Other Paramedical (Degree) 
Other Paramedical (Diplou) 
Civil/Structural Engineering (Common) 
Mechanical/Production Engineering (Coonon) 
Other Engineering (Common) 
Built Environment (Degree) 
Built Environment (Diploma) 
Maths & Computer Science (Degree) 
Maths & Computer Science (Diploma) 

Total 



AO 
113 
75 
1 



40 



College 



01 02 03 04 05 06 07 08 09 10 



56 
116 
142 



175 
226 
649 



44 
43 
85 



101 
328 
37 



26 
19 
34 



- 47 



90 
268 
352 



- 100 

- 252 

- 275 



39 43 90 83 77 



- 254 

- 95 

29 



91 
90 
264 
25 



- 67 



- 86 



11 



13 Total 



293 


79 


151 - 22 


1097 


113 


500 


- 58 


1837 


646 


464 


- 109 


3304 






- - 18 


81 








118 


164 


214 




777 


89 






89 








254 


94 






275 




46 




162 




84 




182 


22 


76 




224 


97 






97 


176 






184 


258 






305 


50 






50 


9036 
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Table A.2 Distribution of Final Year Student Enrolments by College; Population Statistics 



.Area of study 
(and level of award) 



College 



01 


09 










07 


08 


09 


10 


11 


12 


13 


- 


4 


35 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


35 


15 


9 


_ 


_ 


37 


27 


48 


- 


- 


- 


85 


70 


206 


42 


83 


_ 


32 


- 


29 


175 


59 


6U 


- 




36 




161 




_ 


28 


79 


21 


8 


- 


9 


- 


30 


- 


65 


9 


_ 


_ 


10 


22 


27 


56 


93 


11 


- 


39 


72 


3 


104 


— 


_ 




16 


14 


122 


86 


16 


- 


30 


42 


278 


130 


- 


_ 


28 


1 


8 


72 


- 


- 


- 


9 


1 


28 




_ 


_ 




13 


- 


- 


15 


- 


- 


-« 


24 


44 


19 


_ 


_ 


12 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


A 


8 


_ 






- 


- 


- 


- 


- 






- 


_ 


_ 


_ 


111 




2 


27 


32 


44 


18 


- 


- 


54 


104 


37 


_ 






17 


6 


17 


- 


3 


- 


- 


- 


84 


21 


_ 


_ 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


40 




_ 


_ 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


48 


_ 


_ 


_ 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


204 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


29 


- 


26 


JLU9 


_ 


_ 






27 


6 


19 


14 




- 


- 


- 


40 


54 


- 


_ 




5 


2 


37 


24 


14 






12 


15 


36 












8 


16 










28 


52 








13 


7 


29 


17 








7 


16 


36 












24 


17 


42 






35 


153 


41 








8 


13 


48 


12 


4 






1 


49 


4 
























73 






















10 




140 
















22 










129 
















1 










3 











Art V Design (Degree) 

Art & Design (Diploma)- 

Humanities & Social Sciences (Degree) 

Humanities & Social Sciences (Diploma) 

Accountancy (Diploma) 

Business & Admin. (Degree) 

Business & Admin. (Diploma) 

Chemistry (Degree) 

Chemistry (Diploma) 

Pharmacy (Degree) 

Other Applied Science & Techpol. (Degree) 
Other Applied Science & Technol. (Diploma) 
Medical Techno lo logy (Degree) 
^Medical Technolology (Diploma) 
Other Paramedical (Degree) 
Other Paramedical (Diploma) 
Civil/Structural Engineering (Degree) 
Civil/Structural Engineering (Diploma) 
Mcch»/Prod. Engineering (Degree) 
Mech./Prod. Engineering (Diploma) 
Other Engineering (Degree) 
Other Engineering (Diploma) 
Built Environment (Degree) 
Built Environment (Diploma) 
Maths & Computer Science (Degree) 
Maths & Computer Science (Diploma) 



Table A.3 Distribution of the Wev Student Sample and Response Rates 



^ea of study 

(and level of award) 



1 Art & Design (ComBon) 
Humanities & Social Sciences (Connon) 
tAccountancy, Business & Admin. (Coiiuon) 
Chemistry (Common) 
Pharmacy (Degree) 

Ojrher Applied Science & Technology (Coinnon) 
Mcdicai Technology (Degree) 
Other Paramedical (Degree) 
Other Paramedical (Diploma) 
Civil/Structural Engineering (Coranon) 
Mech./Prod. Engineering (Conmion) 
Other Engineering (Common) 
Built Environment (Degree) 
Built Environment (Diploma) 
Maths & Computer Science (Degree) 
Tfaths & Computer Science (Diploma) 



Population 






Percentage 


Sample 


Response 


response* 


Np 


Ns 






1097 


180 


83 


46 


1837 


360 


178 


50 


3304 


360 


172 


48 


81 


81 


42 


51 


118 


90 


67 


74 


111 


180 


113 


63 


89 


89 


64 


72 


254 


90 


69 


77 


275 


90 


65 


11 


162 


162 


92 


57 


182 


182 


97 


53 


224 


180 


105 


58 


97 


97 


61 


63 


184 


90 


33 


37 


305 


90 


38 


42 


50 


50 


20 


40 


9036 


2371 


1299 


55 



Total 



This proportion represents usable questionnaires. An additional 3.8 per cent of the original sample (N 
2371) replied but these questionnaires were not included in the sample because of the large amounts of 
missing data or late returns. A further 3.3 per cent of the questionnaires were returned to the VIC as 
'unknown at this address'. 
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Table A.4 Distribution of the Final Year Student Sample and Response Rates 



^ea of study 

(md level of award) 









Percentage 


Population 


Sample 


Response 


response* 




Ns 


Nr 


Nr/»s 


98 


98 


48 


49 


630 


90 


52 


58 


548 


180 


107 


59 


231 


180 


110 


61 


A27 


90 


52 


58 


762 


180 


114 


63 


119 


90 


46 


51 


127 


90 


55 


61 


13 


13 


10 


77 


111 


90 


72 


80 


318 


90 


55 


61 


148 


90 


47 


52 


40 


40 


16 


40 


48 


48 


25 


52 


204 


90 


72 


80 


164 


90 


57 


63 


160 


90 


61 


68 


145 


90 


37 


41 


104 


90 


58 


64 


125 


90 


56 


62 


312 


90 


42 


47 


139 


90 


50 


56 


73 


73 


?1 


29 


150 


90 


'31 


34 


151 


90 


52 


58 


4 


4 


2 


50 


5351 


2346 


1348 


58 



Art & Design (Degree) 

Art & Design (Diploma) 

RuGsanities & Social Sciences (Degree) 

Humanities & Social Sciences (Diploma) 

Accountancy (Diploma) 

Accountancy & Business Admin. (Degree) 

Business & Admin. (Diploma) 

'^emistry (Degree) 

Chemistry (Diploma) 

Pharmacy (Degree) 

Other Applied Science & Technology (Degree) 
Other Applied Science & Technology (Diploma) 
Med icaT Technology (Degree) 
Medical Technology (Diploma) 
Other Paramedical (Degree) 
Other Paramedical (Diploma) 
Civil/Structural Engineering (Degree) 
Civil/Structural Engineering (Diploma) 
Mechf/Prod. Engineering (Degree) 
Mcch./Prod. Engineering (Diploma) 
Other Engineering (Degree) 
Other Engineering (Diploma) . 
Built Environment (Degree) 
Built Environment (Diploma) 
Maths & Computer Science (Degree) 
Maths & Computer Science (Diploma) 



Total 



Ihis proportion represents usable questionnaires. An additional 4.7 per cent of the questionnaries were 
cted and a further 3.9 per cent of the questionnaires were returned to the VIC as 'unknown at this 
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Table A.5 Distribution of 1976 Graduates and Diplocmtes by College: PopuUtion Sf tistics 



College 



Area of study 

(and level of award) 



01 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


07 


08 




10 


11 




















— 


— 


3 


— 


- 


- 


19 


11 


54 




21 


— 


44 


86 


120 


30 


15 


- 


15 










— 


— 


- 


- 


- 


40 


- 


- 


- 


5 


30 


48 




19 




mm 


- 


- 


70 


- 


- 


- 




- 


^* 








~" 


— 


20 


— 


- 


- 


- 






*" 








•* 


— 


46 




mm 


— 


- 






15 








*" 


— 


92 


56 


- 


- 


- 


23 


32 


132 


78 


4 




74 


57 


49 


100 


- 


- 


15 






16 










— 


— 


— 


— 


» - 


- 


2 


9 


40 








12 


5 


74 


23 


- 


- 


mm 


6 




~ 


12 






— 


— 


31 


24 


— 


- 


- 


4 


9 


16 


15 


6 




— 


3 


22 


27 


- 


-- 


- 
























83 


mm 


7 




40 


** 


mm 






32 


54 


- 


- 


- 


- 


8 


19 


6 


8 








14 


26 


13 


— 


- 


4 


















67 




















57 


























23 






113 














22 












33 


34 








19 


10 


33 


26 


14 






11 


27 


47 












14 














62 








5 


11 


32 


19 


8 






12 


45 


49 












15 


11 










108 


14 








20 


10 


26 


17 


8 






6 


96 


52 






13 


















84 


























38 












5 














2 











Art 4 Design (Degree) 
Art 4 Design (Diplona) 
General Huaanities (Degree) 
General Huaanities (Diplooa) 
Social Science (Degree) 
Social Science (Diploma) 
Accountancy (Degree) 
Accountancy (Diploma) 
Business & Admin* (Degree) 
Business & Admin* (Diploma) 
Choiistry (Degree) 
Chemistry (Diploma) 
:Pharmacy (Degree) 

Other Applied Science i Technol. (Degree) 
Other Appli«<I Science & Technol. (Diploma) 
Medical Technology (Diploma) 
Other Paramedical (Degree) 
Other Paramedical (Diploma) 
Civil/Structural Engineering (Degree) 
Civil/Structural Engineering (Diploma) 
Mechnical/Production Engineering (Degree) 
Mechnical/Production Engineering (Diploma) 
Other Engineering (Degree) 
Other Engineering (Diploma) 
Built Environment (Diplooa) 
:Math8 & Computer Science (Degree) 
Maths & Computer Science (Diploms) 



ERLC 



118 146 494 201 80 80 130 226 1147 644 15 83 47 3411 

im 



Di«tribution of 1978 Grtd uates and Diploaatet by College; Populttion Sf tistics 



Area of study 

(and level of ward) 



College 



01 


.02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


07 


08 


09 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Tota 


















20 


9 


*" 




— 


29 




17 
1/ 


Q7 




32 




70 


63 


128 


35 


16 


— 


11 


461 










ID 










135 






— 


173 


40 


39 






•» 
J 




OA 






21 


20 






195 






JZ 


31 








25 


23 








11 


162 


















33 








15 


61 








A7 










171 


104 






19 


341 


21 




117 


7n 








o9 


t c. 
10 


84 




mm 


18 


548 


















A 
*♦ 


14 






** 


104 


1 

X 


7 


AQ 








15 


11 


38 


3 




mm 


— 


124 


12 






1 7 

If 


lU 






13 


37 


9 






mm 


103 


3 


3 


3 


15 
1^ 


0 






in 
lU 


0 


f n 
17 








59 
























96 




96 




7 




17 
J/ 








11 


63 


3 








159 






Q 

o 












33 


6 






2 


94 


















oO 








mm 


(SO 


_ 










1 Al 

lOl 
















181 


_ 
















1 1A 
1 J4 










134 




9 


17 
1/ 


1 C 
13 










32 


41 








114 


9 


2 


30 


13 


12 


- 


- 


14 


24 


33 


- 


- 


_ 


137 






1/ 












12 


53 








82 


8 


10 


37 


13 


2 


- 


- 


4 


20 


37 


- 


- 




131 


18 




22 


18 


4 






13 


117 


2 








194 


10 


11 


32 


5 


4 






4 


81 


27 






8 


182 


















13 










13 


















89 










89 








5 










52 










57 




3 














1 










4 


75 


173 


603 


335 


130 


181 


197 


237 


1207 


633 


36 


96 


84 


4087 



' Art ft Design (Degree) 

Art & Design (Diplbu) 

General Ruaunities (Degree) 

General Humanities (Diploma) 

Social Science (Degree) 

Social Science (Diploma) 

Accountancy (Degree) 

Accountsncy (Diploma) 
, Business & Admin. (Degree) 

Business & ^Imin. (Diploma) 

Semistry (Degree) 
^ «.:emistry (DiplMa) 

Pharmacy (Degree) 

Other Applied Science & Technol. (Degree) 
Other Applied Science & Technol. (Diploma) 
Medical Technology (Diploma) 
Other Psrsaedical (Degree) 
Other Paramedical (Diploma) 
Civil/Structural Engineering (Degree) 
Civil/Structural Engineering (Diploma) 
Mechnicsl/Production Engineering (Degree) 
Mechnicsl/Production Engineering (Diploma) 
Other Engineering (Degree) 
Other Engineering (Diploma) 
Built Envirocment (Degree) 
Built Environment (Diploma) 
Maths & Computer Science (Degree) 
Maths & Computer Science (Diploma) 

Total 

3 

ERLC 
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Tf^lc A.7 Distribution of. the 1976 G raduate and Diplomate Sample and Response Rates 



Area of study 

(and level of award) 



Art & Desii^ (Degree) 
Art & Design (Diploma) 
General Humanities (Degree) 
General Humanities (Diploma) 
Social Science (Degree) 
Social Science (Diploma) 
Accountancy (Degree) 
Accountancy (Diploma) 
Business & Admin. (Degree) 
Business & -Admin. (Diploma) 
Ciiemistry (Degree) 
Chemistry (Diploma) 
Pharmacy (Degree) 

Other Applied Science & Technology (Degree) 
Other Applied Science & Technology (Diploma) 
Medical Technology (Diploma) 
^Other Paramedical (Degree) 
Other Paramedical (Diploma) 
Civil/Structural Engineering (Degree) 
Civil/Structural Engineering (Diploma) 
Mech./Prod. Engineering (Degree) 
Mech./Prod. Engineering (Diploma) 
Other Engineering (Degree) 
Other. Engineering (Diploma) 
Built Environment (Diploma) 

Maths & Computer Science (Decree) 
Maths & Computer Science (Diptoraa) 



Population 



Sample 
Ns 



Response 
Hr 



3 

415 
40 
172 
20 
46 
163 
564 
16 
165 
73 
102 
83 

133 
98 
67 
57 

13€ 
89 

187 
76 

181 

148 

248 
84 

38 
7 



3 

100 
40 
100 
20 
46 
100 
100 
16 
100 
73 

102 
33 

100 
98 
67 
57 

100 
89 

100 
76 

100 

100 

100 
84 
38 
7 



2 
18 
15 
40 
13 
17 
45 
3i 

5 
39 
34 
38 
39 
42 
37 
23 
19 
36 
46 
49 
22 
40 
45 
37 
30 
19 
1 



Percentage; 
response^ ' 

Hr/Ws 



67 

18 

38 

40 

65 

37 

45 

31 

31 

39 

47 

37 

47 

42 

38 

34 

33 

36 

52 

49 

29 

40 

45 

37 

36 
50 
14 



Total 



1 / U3411 



1999 



782 



39 



' Of the tota l number of graduates and diplomates sampled 
cent usable questionnaires was achieved. A further 11. 
|-^qT^"^ 'unknown at this address'. An additional 1.5 pe 
Cl\lv> ' because of incomplete data, blank returns or as 
HBBaap I included in the sample was overseas. 



(Ns =» 4350) an average response rate of 41.3 per 
3 per cent of the questionnaires were returned to the 
r cent of the questionnaires were rejected from the 
in many cases a parent notified the VIC that the 



Pi«tributioii of the 197g Grad uate and DiolcMsfce Swle tnd Ra«pon«e Utes 



Area of study 

(snd level of award) 



Art & Design (Degree) 
Art k Desim /iDipIcm) 
General Husanilties (Degree) 
General Hubantties (Diplona) 
Social Scicvtce (Degree) 
Social Science (Diplou) 
/Accountancy (Degree) 
Accountancy (Diploiw) 
Business & Ad«in» (Degree) 
Business & Adain* (Diploma) 
Chemistry (Degree) 
Chemistry (Diploma) 
PhariMcy (Degree) 

Other Applied Science & Technology (Degree) 

Other Applied Science. S Technology (Diploma) 

Medical Technology (Diploma) 

Other Paramedical (Degree) 

Other Paramedical (Diploma) 

Civil/Structural Engineering (Degree) 

Civil/Structural Engineering (Diploma) 

Mech •/Prod* Engineering (Degree) 

Mech./Prod. Engineering (Diploma) 

Other Engineering (Degree) 

Other Engineering (Diploma) 

Built Environment (Degree) 

Built Environment (Diploma) 

Httha & Computer Science (Degree) 

Mstha & Computer Science (Diploma) 



4087 



Population 


Sample 
Ns 


Response 
"r 




29 


13 




100 


42 


171 


100 


43 


1 


100 


38 


1 A9 


100 


39 




61 


25 


1 

J<f 1 


100 


49 


J*fO 


100 


35 




104 


36 




100 


45 


iU J 


103 


44 


SQ 


59 


26 


OA 


96 


58 


iD7 


100 


44 


7»f 


94 


38 


ou 


60 


32 


fill 


100 


55 


1 J*f 


100 


29 




100 


47 


1 j# 


1 AA 

100 


35 


119 


82 


33 


1 Jl 


f AA 

100 


45 


1 OA 
l7«* 


100 


54 


182 


inn 


/ A 

49 


13 


13 


6 


89 


89 


27 


57 


57 


26 


4 


4 


1 



2351 



1014 



Percentage 
response* 

Nr/Ns 



45 

42 

43 

38 

39 

41 

49 

35 

35 

45 

43 

44 

60 

44 

40 

53 

55 

29 

47 

35 

40 

45 

54 

49 

46 

30 

46 

25 



43 



ce^ru.i5n\reftron:Lfr.t:"cE'Jd'''Tru^g^ - 4350) an average reaponae rate of 41.3 per 

VIC a. .„„k„o'wn at thi. addre..* rlifional ^ 5 oer IVntTA^^ questionnaire, were returned' to the 

O because of inconolet- Am/m wtM I ^ . °^ questionnaires were rejected from the 

ERLc£clS:dt^Se S^p^^^ " - « P— ^ notified the ^IC that the 

hfiiinniiinrfTiTiaiia 

rr:=::zr:r ^ ; ^r^^r^ rr. 



Table A. 9 Population St«ti»tic»; Eaployers (fro« 1978 GCCA Survey ) 



A8IC classification 
vajor divisions 



A 
B 

C 
D 
E 
F 

G 
R 
I 
J 

k 



Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing & Hunting 
Mini:.^ 

Manufacturiic^^;^ 
Electricity, Gas & Water 
Construction 

Wholesale & Retail Trade 
Transport & Storage 
CoBMunication 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate & Business Services 
Public Administration & Defence 
Coniuaity Services 

Entertainment, Recreation, Restaurants, Hotels & 
Personal Service 

Companies outside Australia 

Companies unclassifiab le 



Esroloyer 
popu 1 a t ion 


Employed 
graduate and 

diplomate 
populat ioti 
N 


No. of employers: 
effective target 
population* 

Ne 


5 


7 


4 


4 


4 


4 




Z97 


178 


3 


64 


3 


27 


48 


22 


52 


75 


44 


5 


17 


3 


3 


58 


3 


l*f3 


248 


126 


97 


309 


89 


165 


559 


105 


27 


29 


15 


18 


22 




70 


75 




801 


1812 


596 



Total K 



The survey was largely restricted to Victorian employers and those Australia-wide organizations who had 
branch offices in Victoria. A few interstate organizations we e included when substantial numbers of 
graduates and diplomates found emrxloyment with these organizations. This group includes the 20 largest 
employers of graduates and diplomates. 

Includes 46 employers (94 graduates and diplomates) engaged in both Division C and Division F. 



1 

JL i ^ 



Table A.IO Sampling Sf titties; Employers (from 1978 GCCA Survey) 



Seapling 
•trete 



Effective 
target popln 
Ne 


Saople 


Response 
Nr 


Percentage 
response 
Nr/N. 


20 




11 


55 


4 


4 


1 


25 


4 


4 


1 


25 


175 




15 


35 






0 


0 


20 


20 


5 


25 


44 


20 


1 


5 


3 


3 


0 


0 


2 




1 


50 


123 


26 


16 


61 


85 


20 


7 


35 


100 


25 


12 


48 


15 


13 


2 


15 


596 


200 


72 


36 



Largest Employers (N » 20) 
A Agriculture, Forestry etc* 
Mining 

Namifscturing 
Electricity, Gas & Water 
Construction 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 
Transport & Storage 
Communication 
Finance r Business 
Services etc* 
Public Admin* & Defence 
Community Services 
Entertainment, 
Recreation etc* 



Total N 



ERLC 
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Table A.ll Queitionnaire Reiponse Rates for Employerg and Non-Employers : 
Sample from Three Major Employer Organigations 



Employers of Non-Employers of 

ASIC CI ass i 'ication - Graduate s/Diplomates Graduate s/Diplomates 





Grouo 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


A Agriculture) Forestry etc* 


1 






B Mining 








C Manufacturing 


20 


16 


38 


D Electric ityi Gas & Water 








E Construction 


1 


1 


4 


F Wholesale & Retail Trade 


2 


4 


10 


G Transport & Storage 






1 


H CoBBunication 








X Finance & Business 








Services etc. 


2 


3 


8 


J Public Admin. & Defence 








K Community Services 


1 






L Entertainment y 








Recreation etc* 




1 




Total N 


27 


25 


61 



Total number of organizations sampled * 600 

Total response rate (usable questionnaires) « 113 (27 + 25 61) 
Percentage response ■ 19 



Note: 

Group 2: Respondents in this group stated that they did in fact employ 
graduates or diplomates but completed the non-employer questionnaire * 

Group 3: Respondents in this group stated they did not usually employ 
graduates or diplomates. That is, they only employed graduates and 
diplomates in a part-time or consulting basis or had never employed 
graduates or diplomates. 



ERIC 
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Table A. 12 Modified Stmpling Sf tiatics for Employers 



Sampling 


Effective target 




population 


Response 


strata 


Ne 




-Larfieat Emolovera 




11 


A Acficulture. Fores trv •^r 


D 


2 


B Mining 


c 
0 


1 


C Manufacturing 




JO 


D Electricity. Cm & UA^pr 




0 


Construction 


^7 


D 


F- Wholesale & Retail Tradp 


o*f 


3 


G TrsnSDort & *%tnr»<f0 




0 


H Communication 


3 


1 


I Finance & Business 






Services etc. 


180 


18 


J Public Admin. & Defence 


124 


7 


K Community Services 


147 


13 


L Entertainment, 




Recreation etc. 


22 


2 


Total N 


872 (596+276) 


99 (72+27) 



Table A. 13 Sample Parameters for Employer Organizations 



Instructions to Employer Organizations : 

(a) No overlap with other samples (VCM, MTIA, VEF, ACER). 

(b) Nuiii>er of organizations in 8urve> » 200 per sample. 

(c) Must ensure that some organizations who do not employ graduates or 
diploDiates are included in the sample ( small companies?). 

(d) Jftist ensure variability of operations of organizations included in the 
sample or can concentrate on one particular area (refer ASIC for 
group ings)r 

(e) Only full members of the 'association* are to be included in a sample. 

(£) Subsidiaries can be treated as separate organizations if they are 

largely responsible for their operations and staff recruiting programs. 

(g) Sample is to be limited to organizations located within Victoria. 

(h) Consider the following variables when selecting the sample 

nuniber of employees; 
$ turnover; 

. number of profeesional employees to the total number of employees; 
. number of subsidiaries or divisions. 
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Table A. 14 Diatribution of the Annual Salea Figure or Budget Allocation 
for the Saapled Eaployers-and Kon-Employera 



Annual aalea fi^re or 
budget allocation 


Eaployera 
X 


Non^enp loyera 
X 


11*1 nu ^inn nnn 




2 


$100,000 - $250,000 


7 


12 


Pi n to H m 




12 


$% n to 1 m 


I 


12 


$1 a to $5 m 


16 


40 


$5 a to $20 m 


32 


13 


$20 a - $100 m 


27 


8 


Above $100 m 


17 


I 


Total X 
Total N 


100 
95 


100 
60 



Table A.15 Diatribution of the Size of Workforce for the Sampled Employera 
and Hon-Eaployera 



Approx. size of workforce 
(Full-time equivalents) 
1978-1979 financial year 


Employera 
X 


Non-eap loyera 
X 


Below 25 




36 


26 - 50 


15 


11 


51 - 100 


11 


25 


101 - 200 


12 


11 


201 - 500 


23 


10 


501 - 1000 


18 


7 


1001 - 500O 


17 




Above 5000 


4 




Total X 
Total N 


100 
97 


100 
61 
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Table A. 16 



Time job held; All cew students (n-1277)" 



Job type 

Before Course : 
Part-time or casual (FTE) 
Full-time in field of training 
Full-time out of field of training 
During Course ; 
Part-time or casual (m) 
Full-time in field of training 
Full-time out of field of training 



Up to 
2 mths 
Z 



Before Course : 

Part-time or casual (FTE) 

Full-time in field of training 

Full-time out of field of training 

During Course ; 

Part-time or casual (FTE) 

Full-time in field of training 

Full-time out of field of training 



3-6 
mths 
Z 



7-12 
mths 
Z 



1-2 
yrs 
Z 



2-8 
yrs 
Z 



Above 
8 yrs 
Z 



31 


44 


16 


4 


5 




3 


7 


13 


17 


40 


20 


18 


10 


12 


9 


25 


26 


37 


61 


1 




1 




4 


78 


4 


13 


1 




12 


77 


5 


6 











Average 


Totel 


Median 


no. of 


Z 


(mths) 


jobs 


100 


5.2 


1.7 


100 


44.3 


2.1 


100 


29.4 


2.9 


100 


2.7 


1.3 


100 


6.1 


X.l 


100 


5.9 


1.1 



Time job held: All final year students (N-1348) 



Hote: 



35 


44 


14 


6 


1 




6 


9 


13 


12 


31 


29 


19 


16 


12 


11 


24 


18 


20 


41 


33 


4 


2 




17 


21 


10 


14 


36 


2 


24 


35 


11 


8 


21 


1 



100 


3.3 


1.4 


100 


41.1 


2.1 


100 


14.5 


2.2 


100 


6.0 


1.8 


100 


13.8 


1.6 


100 


5.6 


1.7 



See Table 7.1 for an indication of the proportion of the sample with experience in each job type. 
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^-^^ Taken to Find Any Job: Arct of Stu dy by Tiae Ttkcn for All 1976 Graduates and Diplomatea Not 
Ein>loyed at the Coapletion of a Courte ^ " — 



Time taken (months) 



Area of study 

(and level of award) 



One or 
less 

X 



2-3 
X 



Three 
or less 

X 



4-6 
X 



7-12 
X 



13-24 
X 



25^ 
X 



Never 
employed 
full-time 
X 



Total 
N 



Art & Design (Degree) lOO 

Art Design (Diploma) 23 33 

General Humanities (Degree) 50 20 

General Humanities (Diploma) 40 28 

.Social Science (Degree) 57 43 

Social Science (Diploma) 27 18 

Accountancy (Degree) 52 36 

Accountancy (Diploma) 46 30 

Business & Admin. (Degree) 100 ^ 

Business & Admin. (Diploma) 59 2I 

Chemistry (Degree) 3I 34 

Chemistry (Diploma) 40 111 

Pharmacy (Degree) 77 * 3 

Other Applied Science & Tech. (Degree) 34 28 

Other Applied Science & Tech. (Diploma) 36 23 

Medical Technology (Diploma) 57 

Other Paramedical (Degree) 60 20 

Other Paramedical (Diploma) 76 24 

Civil/Structural Engineering (Degree) 41 34 

Civil/Structural Engineering (Diploma) 47 36 

Mech./Prod. Engineering (Degree) 46 24 

Mech./Prod. Engineering (Diploma) 62 24 

Other Engineering (Degree) 40 29 

Other Engineering (Diploma) 36 29 

Built Environment (Diploma) 20 *20 

Maths 6 Computer Science (Degree) 72 21 



100 
56 
70 
68 
100 
45 
88 
76 
100 
80 
65 
61 
80 
62 
59 
57 
80 
100 
75 
83 
70 
86 
69 
65 
40 
93 



12 
10 
15 

18 
9 
15 



12 
26 
6 
21 
32 
14 
10 

22 
6 
7 
14 
15 
22 
20 
7 



8 
10 
14 

9 
3 
9 

20 
10 

9 

7 



3 
11 
5 

12 
9 
40 



12 
10 



3 
4 



18 
4 



8 

3 

28 



8 
2 
9 
2 
29 
10 



1 
61 

6 
17 

3 

7 
29 
70 

3 
11 
12 

8 
18 
23 
17 

5 

7 
18 
18 
30 
18 
?7 
32 
32 
3 

7 



45 



28 



73 



13 



Total N « 485 or 62 per cent of the total group. 



485 



table Arl8 



tiae- Taken to Find Any Job - Are t of Study by Tiae Taken for All 1978 Graduates a nd Dioiomatca Hot 
Eaployed at the Coapletion of a Course ' ' ' ' 



fine taken (months) 



Never 



Area of study 

(a^ level of kward) 

Art & Design (Degree) 
Art !< Design (Diploma) 
General Humanities (Degree) 
'General Humanities (Diploma) 
Social Science (Degree) 
Social Science (Diploma) 
"Accountancy (Degree) 
Accountancy (Diploma) 
Business & Admin. (Degree) 
Business, & Admin. (Diploma) 
Chemistry (Degree) 
Chemistry (Diploma) 
Pharmacy (Degree) 

Other Applied Science & Tech. (Degree) 
Other Applied Science & Tech. (Diploma) 
Medical Technology (Diploma) 
Other Paramedical (Degree) 
Other Paramedical (Diploma) 
Civil/Structural Engineering (Degree) 
Civil/Structural Engineering (Diploma) 
Mech./Prod. Engineering (Degree) 
Mech./Prod. Engineering (Diploma) 
Other Engineering (Degree) 
Other Engineering (Diploma) 
Built Environment (Diploma) 
Maths & Computer Science (Degree) 
Maths & Computer Science (Diploma) 

ToUl 



One cr 
less 


2-3 


Three 
or less 


4-6 


7-12 


13-24 


25+ 


employed 
full-time 


Total 


Z 


X 


X 


Z 


X 


Z 


X 


X 


N 


40 


23 


63 


10 








27 


K 
J 


29 


13 


42 


is 


12 


. 2 




26 




24 


12 


36 


18 


18 






28 


20 


39 


20 


59 


6 








35 




56 


21 


77 


9 


6 






8 


31 


29 


10 


39 


17 


17 


'6^ 




21 


8 


59 


26 


85 


8 


4 






3 


48 


41 


33 


74. 


11 


8 


7 








51 


22 


73 


2 


14 


9 




2 




42 


44 


86 


4 








10 




40 


41 


81 




7 


8 




4 


1 A 


46 


23 


69 




11 






20 


K 
J 


75 


8 


83 










17 




52 


12 


64 


19 


9 




6 


2 




35 


16 


51 


30 


19 








17 


60 




60 


40 










0 


76 


3 


79 


8 




3 




10 




57 


43 


100 












fi 


35 


34 


69 


15 


6 


2 


- 


8 


24 


39 


28 


67 


27 


6 








AH 


36 


49 


85 


}5 




- 


- 


- 


15 


56 


28 


84 


7 


6 






3 


24 


36 


37 


73 


13 


8 


2 




4 


38 


53 


18 


71 


19 


6 






4 


23 


88 


12 


IOC 












7 


72 


22 


94 






6 






10 


lOO 




100 












1 


46 


23 


69 


12 


7 


2 




10 


640 



r O Total N " 640 or 63 per cent of the total group (N - 1014). 
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Table A. 19 Average Ratings for the QualitL*8 of Nev Graduates and Diplomates 



Group surveyed 



-Description of quality or attribute 

Ability to connunicate with others 
Ability to supervise junior staff 
Ability to make decisions 
Career adaptability 
Specific skills 

Ability in assigning priorities 
Self motivation 

Flexibility and receptivity to ideas 

'Industrial relations skills 

General knowledge of related disciplines 

Analytical ability 

Fundamental research potential 

Ability to work in a team 

Ability to write reports 



New 

students 


Final 

year 

students 


1978 

Graduates/ 
diplomates 


1976 

Graduates/ 
diplomates 


Employers 
rating for 
graduates 


Employers 
rating for 
diplomates^ 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1 9 


1.2 


1.2 


2.3 


2.1 




z.u 


2.6 


2.6 


1.3 


1. 3 


1 A 


1 ^ 
1 . J 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


2.0 


1 Q 


1 0 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


1.8 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.8 


1.8 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


2.4 


2.4 


2.6 


2.6 


3.1 


3.0 


1.9 


1.9 


2.0 


2.1 


2.4 


2.4 


1.6 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


2.5 


2.8 


2.9 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


1.8 


1.9 



Note 1: Value of Ratings 



Very important 

2 ■ Important 

3 ■ Not very important 

4 * Not important 

Note 2: The data for the student groups refer to those undertaking their ^irst course at the time or the study. 

The data for the graduate and diploraate groups refers to those who graduated from their first course in 
1976 or 1978. 
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Table A. 20 



Reaponaibility, for the Development of Qualities of Graduates and Diplomates; Employers* and 1976 
Graduates' and Diplomates' Points of View 



Q. M 

a> *f4 



4-* a> v) 



CO ZD —t 



besrription of quality or attribute Empl. G/D Empl. G/D Empl. G/D Empl. G/D Einpl. G/D Einpl. G/I) 



Ability to conmunicate with others 






3 


6 


44 


55 


41 


33 


12 


6 




Ability to supervise junior staff 


17 


18 


59 


53 


23 


24 


1 


5 








Ability to make decisions 




3 


14 


17 


53 


51 


24 


24 


9 


5 




Career adaptability 


3 


5 


16 


11 


36 


35 


38 


35 


7 


14 




Specific skills 


6 


7 


15 


16 


25 


30 


37 


34 


17 


13 




Ability in assigning priorities 


c 


7 


20 


37 


47 


38 


20 


15 


7 


3 


1 


Self motivation 


2 


5 


5 


15 


50 


53 


30 


18 


9 


9 


4 


Flexibility and receptivity to ideas 




2 


1 


8 


38 


43 


45 


35 


15 


12 


1 


Industrial relations skills 


27 


15 


37 


41 


23 


30 


9 


12 




2 




General knowledge of related disciplines 


1 


1 


10 


12 


19 


31 


50 


41 


20 


15 




Analytical ability 






1 


i 


19 


25 


57 


49 


23 


25 




Fundamental research potential 




1 


2 


2 


16 


31 


41 


42 


41 


24 




Ability to work in a team 


6 


5 


17 


18 


61 


60 


14 


14 


2 


3 




Ability to write reports 


3 


1 


4 


3 


29 


33 


42 


40 


22 


23 





Note: 



1976 Graduates and Diplomates N « 469 
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Australian Council for Educational Research 
EDUCATION AND EMPLOYKENT 



Questionnaire to 
New Student^ 



At the- request of the Victoria Institute of Colleges we are investigating the attitudes of ewlovers colleoe oraduales 
-anddlplo^tes and first and final ye.r college students to the relationship between educatiraS ^r" ^ ^ 

;a;e^^rr;i2^^^^^^^ - — -ails of .our educational 

In this study a graduate is defined as a person who holds a Bachelor's degree (e.g. BSc). A diplo.ate is defined a, , 
person who holds a Oip.o« (e.g..Oiplo.a of Arts), „ot a Postgraduate OipL (e.g. Graduate Slpt^ In HaSung)! 

"Ser^"' """^^ "^^1"9 fe appropriate nu.ber or writing your response in the space 

All your answers are kept strictly confidential. 



1 Date of birth: 



day 



oonth 



19 



2 Sex (Circle one nunber) 



Hale 
feoiale 



yaar 

1 
2 



What type of secondary school did you last atteno? 
(Circle one number) 



Governaient High School 
Governeent Technical School 
Indeperdent Catholic School 
Independent Non-Catholic School 
Other (specify) 



4 In what month and year did you finish at that school? 



^ month 19 



year 



S Did you cotrpiete the oatriculation or final year at that school? 



Yes 
No 



6 Think of all the courses (e.g. Matriculation, Diploma of Engineering, Certificate of Cheaistrv BA TOP) 
you ave un ertaken since leaving that school. Please describe each'course by fil n ' ab U w. 
Start with the first course you enrolled in and include a^ courses that you are enrolled in at presS! 



Naoe of 
Institution 


Major subject/s, 
field of study 
(e.g. Civil Engin., 
Painting, Sociology) 


Avrard gained (e.g. 
BSC, Oip.Art,etc.) 


Full-time 
part-tiflie or 
sandwich 


Month & 
year 
course 
started 


Month & 
year 
course 
finished 


Month I 

year 

course 

discontinued 

















I'opyright 0 ACCR 1979 
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7 


Belov are listed a series of ite'ks which describe soae of the qu2lities of graduates and diploiates. 
Please indicate how iiportant these qualities are for success in a job in your field of training. 




Qualities or attributes 


Very 

inportant 


Hot very Not ^ 
loportant important iopcrtant 


• 


Ability.^to cowunicate with others 


1 


2 3^ 


• 


Ability to supervise junior .staff 


1 


2 3 ^ 


• 


Ability to take decisions 


1 


2 3 ^ 


• 


Career adaptability 


1 


2 3 V 


• 


Specific skiUs 


1 


2 3 ^ 


• 


Ability in assigning priorities 


1 


2 3 ^ 


• 


Self fiotivation 


1 


2 3 ^ 




Flexibility and receptivity to ideas 


1 


2 3 h 


• 


Industrial. relations skills 


1 * 


2 3 ^ 


• 


General kno^'ledge of related disciplines 


1 


2 3 ^ 


• 


Analytical ability 


1 


2 3 h 




fundssental research potential 


1 


2 3^ 


• 


Ability to work in a tean 


1 


2 3 ^ 


• 


Ability to write report: 


1 


2 3 ^ 


• 


Other (specify) 


V 

1 


2 3 ^ 


8 


Do you have a firn idea of the work you would like to do when 
(Circle one nuober) 


you complete your course? Yes 1 
Undecided 2 
No 3 


9 


If YtS ^0 question 8, please describe the specific fields in which you will seek esployflent (e»g. specific 
governnent department, specific cospany, cr specific activity)* 
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10 Think of the kind of job you.^^uld like to have when you coaplete your degree or diploaa* Tor each of 
the job characteristics listed below^ please indicate on the 7-point scale: 

. the highest level you could reasonably hope for in a first job after graduation^ relative to others 
in your field; 

. thb-level you really expect to achieve in a first job after graduation^ relative to others in yobr field; 
. the lowest level you would tolerate in a first job after graduation^ relative to others in your field. 



Ex?aple ^ Flexible working hours 



Salary (e«g« ^ross annual incooe, 
ron-saiary financial benefits) 

Advanceient (e.g. proootion^ 
experience in different positions) 

Security (e.g. guaranteed work and 
poi^ition, superannuation) 

Responsibility. (e*g. opportunity to 
plan own work, to work at own pace) 

Skills (e*g. opportunity to use lebrnt 
skills^ to develop new skills) 

People (e^g* working with friendly 
people, and a variety of people) 

Other (specify) 



Level hoped for 
Very Very 
high low 



1Q5 h 3 



2 1 



7 6 5 3 2 1 

765^321 

7 6 5 ^321 

7 6 5 ^321 

7 6 5 ^321 

7 6 5 ^321 

7 6 5 It 3 2 1 



Level expected 
Very Very 
high low 



7 6 503 2 1 



7 6 5 «i 3 2 1 

7 6 5 3 2 1 

7 6 > 3 2 1 

7 6 5 ^321 

7 6 5 3 2 1 

7 6 5 3 2 1 

7 6 5 ^321 



Level tolerated 



Very 
high 



Very 
low 



7 6 5 3(2)1 



7 6 5 3 2 1 

7 6 5 ^321 

7 6 5 3 2 1 

7 6 5 3 2 1 

7 6 5 ^321 

7 6 5 ^321 

7 6 5 ^321 



11 V/hat do you think >our prospects are of -finding a full-tioe job in your field of training? 
(Circle one number for (a) and one for (b)) 



Office 

use only 



Very good 



Good 



Fair 



Hopeless 



(a) Within k wnths of conpleting your course 

(b) Between h and 8 aonths after completing 
your course 



ERLC 
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Please turn over 



12 Think of all of the .jobs you have had since you left school * On the table below please describe each 
job and other activities (e*g* doftestic duties, extensive travel, etc*) that you have been involved in. 
Include. any periods of uneoployoent* Job changes between governaent departments are counted as two 
separate jobs* 







Your employer's 


Unnfk anr* 

nonin one 


nun in dno 




Joh/ 




year job/ • 


year job/ 


Type of work 




aciiviiies 


activity 


aciiviiy 




Activity 


or activity 


(indicate if govt) 


started 


finished 


full-tioe, etc) 


First 












2 












3 


* 










k 












5 












6 












7 












8 













13 What are ycur iBwediate plans when you cocplete your current course? (Circle one number) 

Continue study and do postgraduate vc;k* 1 

Get a job in <8y field of training as soon as possible* I 

Take a break and. travel for ^ibout six wnths, then worry J out ecploynjent* 3 
Try and gel any kind of a full-ticie job* 

No firn plans yet* 5 

• Continue in By current job (if a part-tine or sandwich student) 6 

Get another job in ay field of training (if a part-tioe or sandwich student) 7 

Other (please specify) ^ / 8 



1 
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Australian Council for Educational Research 
EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 



Questionnaire to 
Final Year Students- 



•^"^^^9" investigating the attitudes of employers, colleqe graduates 
and d.plo«les and first a, final yea. college students to the relationship between educatllan^Jr" ' ' 

In this Wstionnaire « are asking you for so«e background information on your schooling, details of your educational 
career and worl history and your attitudes to work and education. ^ eoucationai 

LMIli' '"f-'l* " ' """^ ' ^""^l"^'^ 1«9ree (e.g. BSc). A diploaate is defined as a 

person who holds a-0:plo«a (e.g.. Diploma of Arts), „ot a Postgraduate Oiplo.a (e.g. Graduate Oiplo^ Markelg)! 

IJoSdedr''""' "''""3 '"""""''^ ""^^^ """'^•y^^ ^"P'-^e the space 

All your answers are kept strictly confidential. 



1 Date of birth: 



day 



conth 



19 



2 Sex (Circle one nucber) 



What tyoe of secondary school did you last attend? 
(Circle one iiuaber) 



Hale 
feoale 



year 
1 

7 



Governnent High School 
Government Technical School 
Indeperdent Catholic School 
Independent Non-Catholic School 
Other (specify) 



4 In-\«hat aionth and year did you finish at that school? 



Qonth 



19 



year 



Old you complete the aatriculaticn or final year at that school? 



Yes 
No 



Think of all I e courses (e.g. Matriculation, Diploma of Engineering, Certificate of Chemistry, BA, TOP) 

s\ r '^ithlhl n^sV'"" ' ''n T'''' '''''' '''''''' '''' ""^^^ ^^^^^"9 in the tabU bel w. 
Start with the first course you enrolled in and include an^ courses that you are enrolled in at present. 



Name of 
Institution 


Major subj'^it/s, 
field of study 
(e.g. Civil [ngin., 
Painting, Sociology) 


Award gained (e.g. 
BSc, Dip.Art,etc.) 


f ull-tioe 
part-ticie or 
sandwich 


Month I 
year 
course 
started 


Hor.th K , 
year 
course 
finished 


Month I 
year 
course 
discontinued 


1 
2 
3 

5 
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7 86low ^re listed a series of itens which describe soine of the qualities of graduates and diploiates* 
Please indicate how isportant these qualities are for success in a Job in your field of training* 


Qualities or attributes 


Very 

isportant 


Hot very 

Inportant ioportant 


Hot 

inportant 


• Ability to coMunicate with others 


1 


2 3 




• Ability to supervise junior .staff 


1 


2 3 




• Ability to Bake decisions 


1 


2 3 


^ ■ 


• Career adaptability 


.1- 


2 3 




• Specific skills 


1 


2 V 3 




• Ability in assigning priorities 


1 


2 3 




• Self activation 


1 


2 3 




• Flexibility and receptivity to ideas 


1 


2 3 




• Industrial relations skills 


1 


2 3 




• General knowledge of related disciplines 


1 


2 3 




• Analytical ability 


1 


2 3 




• fundaisentdl research potendal 


1 


2 3 




• Ability to work in a teaa 


1 


2 3 




• Ability to write reports 


1 


2 3 




• Other (specify) 


1 


2 3 




8 >9 you have a firm idea of the work you would like to do when you conplete your course? 
(Circle one nuaber) 


Yes 1 
Undecided 2 



9 If Y£S to question 8, please describe the specific fields in which you will seek eaploysent (e*g* specific 
governnent department, specific company, or specific activity)* 



ERIC 



10 Think of the kind job you would litte to have when you conplete your degree or diploia* for each of 
the job characteristics listed below^ please i\idicat6 on the 7-point- scale: 


• the highest level you could reasonably hope for in a first job after graduation^ relative to others 
in your field; 


♦ the level you really expect to achieve in a first job after graduation, relative to others in your field; 


• the lowest level you would tolerate in a first job after graduation^ relative to others in your field. 




Level hoped for 


Lever expected 


Level tolerated 




Very Very 
high low 


Verv Verv 
high low 


Very Very 
high low " 




7 6 S ^ ^ 2 1 


765^321 


765^321 


Salary (e*g* gross annual incone, 
non-salary financial benefits) 


7 6 5 ^321 


7 6 5 ^321 


7 6 5 3 2 1 


AHuanraiiiAhf (p.n. nrninnMnn 

experience in different positions) 


7 6 5 3 2 1 


7 6 5 3 2 1 


7 6 5 «i 3 2 1 


• Security (e^g* guaranteed work and 
position^ superannuation) 


7 u 5 3 2 1 


1 S 5 h 3 z ^ 


7 6 5 3 2 1 


• :Responsibility (e*g* opportunity to 
plan own work^ to. work at own pace) 


7 6 5 3 2 1 


7 6 5 3 2 1 


7 6 5 3 2 1 


• Skills (^•g* opportunity to use learnt 
skills, to develop new skills) 


7 6 5 »^ 3 2 1 


7 6 5 3 2 1 


7 6 5 3 2 1 


• People (e*g* working with friendly 
people, and a variety of people) 


7 6 5 3 2 1 


7 b 5 ^ 3 2 .1 


7 6 5 ^321 


. Other (specify) 


7 6 5 't; 2 1 


7 6 5 3 2 1 


7 6 5 ^321 










11 What do vou think vour orospects are of finding a full-tioe job in your field of training? 
CCircle one nuaber for (a) and one for (b)) 




Very good 


Good fair Hopeless 


(a) Within h sonths of coaipleting your course I 


2 3 


h 


(b) Between h and 8 nonths after cocpleting 

your course 1 


2 3 


h 
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12 Think of' all of the jobs you' have had, since you left schooU On the table below please describe each 
job and other activities (e.g. domestic duties, extensive travel, etc.) that you have been Involved In. 
Include any periods of unenploynent. Job changes between goverwaent dcparteents are counted as two 
separate jobs. 



Job/ 

Activity 


Exact job description 
or activity 


Your efliployer*$ 
activities 
(indicate if govt) 


Month and 
year job/ 
activity 
started 


Month and 
year job/ 
activity 
^ finished 


Type of work 
(part-tlae 
fuU-tlae, etc) 


first 












2 








* * 




3 




- 




















5 
6 












7 
8 













13 What are your Inroedlate plans when you complete your current course? (Circle one nuaber) 

Continue study and do postgraduate work. 1 

Get a job In ny field of training as soon as possible. 2 

Take a break and travel for about six oonths, then worry about eoployaent. 3 

Try and get any kind of a fuU-tlse job. ^ 

No flro plans yet. 3 

Continue In «y current job (If a part-tlce or sandwich student) 6 

Gel another job in ny field of training (if a part-time or sandwich student) 7 

Other (please specify) - 8 

14 Up to now howta^n) (a) applications or (b) enquiries have you nade to cocpanles or organizations about 
eaployxint w^en )0u finish your current c jrse? (Circle one nuaber for (a) and one for (b) 



None Up to 5 5 to 10 More than iO 

(a) Applications 12 3 k 

(b) enquiries 12 3 h 
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Questionnaire to 
Graduates and Diplonates 



Australian Council for Educational Research 
o EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 

At the request of the Victoria Institute of Colleges we are Investigating the attitudes of employers, college graduates 
and diploMtes and first and final year coliege students to the relationship between education and work. 

In this questionnaire we are asking you for some background infortatlorj on your schooling, details of your educational 
career and work history and your attitudes to work and the education process. 

In this study a graduate -Is defined as a person who holds a Bachelor's degree (e.g. BSc). A diploaate is defined as a 
person who holds a Diploaa (e.g. Diploma of Arts), not a Postgraduate Diplojna (e.g. Graduate. Diplooa in Marketing). 

Please read each question carefully and answer by circling the appropriate nunber or writing your response in the space 
provided. 

All your answers are kept strictly confidential. 



1 Date of birth: 



day 



Aonth 



2 Sex (Circle one number) 



What type of secondary school did you last attend? 
(Circle one number) 



19. 

Male 
Feoale 



. year 

1 

2 



Governntent High School 
Governoent Technical School 
Independent Catholic School 
Independent Non-Catholic School 
Other (specify) 



4 In what month and year did you finish at that school? 



month 



19 



year 



Did you complete the matriculation or final year at that school? 
(Circle one nuober) 



Yes 
Ho 



fhink of all the courses (e.g. Matriculation, Diplooa of Engineering, Certificate of Chemistry, BA, TOP) 
you have undertaken since leaving that school. Please describe each course by filling in the table below. 
Start with the first course you enrolled in and include any courses that you are enrolled in at pressnt. 



Na«e of institution 


Major subject/s 
field of study 
(e.g. Civil Cngin., 
Painting, Sociology) 


Awar^ gained (e.g. 
BSC, Dip.Art,etc.) 


fulMioe 
part-tioe or 
sandwich 


Month & 
year 
course 
started 


Month i 
year 
course 
finished 


Month & 

year 

course 

discontinued 
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Btlow are 'listed 9 series of itees which describe soee of the qualities or attributes of graduates and dlplowtes. Please IfKJlcate In: 
SCCnOK A: how Important these qualltles.are for success In a job In your field of training, and In 

StCIIOK 8: the extent to which yoo consider the develooaent of these qyalltles or attributes is the responsibility of employers or the 
tertiary education sector (e.g. Universities, Colleges and Institutes). 
(Circle one nutber for each quality for Section A and one nuii>er for Section 8). 



SCCTIOK A - Importance for success In z job 



Qualities or attributes 



Very Not 
Important Important li^oi 



Ability to coMunlcate with 
others 

Ability to supervise junior staff 
Ability to nakd decisions 
Career adaptability 
Specific skills 

Ability In assigning priorities 

Self ■otivation 

flexibility and receptivity 
to ideas 

Industrial relations skills 

General knowledge of related 
disciplines 

Analytical ability 

Fundaoental research potential 



write reports 



^Other^ 



SCCnOil a - Responsibility for development 



lotal Kostly the Both 

responsibility responsibility sectors 
of of equally 



Mostly the Total 
responsibility responsibility 
of Universities of Universities 




. the highest levLyou could have reasonablY hoped for in a first .30b after graduation, relative to others in your field;- 

• the leveLyou really exgected to achieve in a first job after graduation, relative to others in your field- 

; • the lowest level you would have tolerated in a first job after graduation, relative to others in your field; 

^- What your fi^ after coipleting your first degree or^diplow was actually liice (relative- to others in the sa«e field)- 

. what your^current job is like (relative to others in the saii3 field). 



Job characteristics 



[xanple - flexible working hours 



Salary (e»g» gross annual incoue, 
non-salary financial benefits) 

Advancement (e.g# promotion, experience 
in different positions) 

Security (e.g. guaranteed work and position, 
superannuation) 

. Responsibility (e.g. opportunity to plan own 
work, to work at own pace) 

. Skills (e.g. opportunity to use learnt skills, 
to develop new skills) 

People (e.g. working with friendly people, 
and a variety of people) 



Level hoped for 



Very 
high 



Very 
low 



e-"^-"ify) 

1 ERIC_ 



7(6)5 ^321 

7 6 5 3 2 1 

7 6 5 ^21 

7 6 5 3 2 1 

7 6 5 ^21 

7 6 5 ^321 

7 6 5 M 2 1 
7 6 5 ^321 



Level expected 



Very 
high 

7 6 5 

7 6 5 

7 6 5 

7 6 5 

7 6 5 

7 6 5 

7 6 5 
7 6 5 



Very 
low 

0 3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 
3 2 1 



Level tolerated 



Very 

high 



Very 
low 



7 6 5 ^. 3(2)1 

7 6 5 3 2 1 

7 6 5 ^321 

7 6 5 3 2 1 

7 6 5 ^321 

7 6 5 3 2 1 

7 6 5 3 2 1 

7 6 5 3 2 1 



First job after 
completing first 

degree/diplo«a 
Very \Very 
high low 

7 6 5 ©3 2 1 



7 6 5 ^321 

7 6 5 3 2 1 

7 6 5 3 2 1 

7 6 5 3 2 1 

7 6 5 M 2 1 

7 6 5 ^321 

7 6 5 ^321 



Current lob ; 

Very Very 

high low^ 

7(D5 ^ 3 2 1 



7 6 5 

7 6 5 

7 6 5 

7 6 5 

7 6 5 

7 6 5 

7 6 5 



3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1: 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 



9 Think of all the jobs you have had since you left-schooh On the tsble below please (Jescribe oach job 
.and other activities (e.g. dowstic duties, extensive travel, etc.) lasting nore'than two wnths. Include 
any periods of unemployaent. Job changes between governnent departaents are counted as* two separate jobs. 



Job/ 


Exact job description 


Activity 


or activity 


first 




2 




3 




h 




5 




6 




7 




8 




9 





10 



Your employers 
activities, 
(indicate if Govt) 



Month and 
year joby 
activity, 
started 



Month and 
year job/ 
activity 
finished 



Type of work 
(part-tiae, 
fuU-tiaa, etc) 



10 Think of each job/activity listed above in terras of the job characteristics given in question 8. Indicate 
(by circling one number) how you feel, on the whole, about each job/activity you have described above. 



Job/ 

Activity 



Terrible 



Unhappy 



Mixed - 
equally 

Mostly dissatisfied i 

dissatisfied satisfied 



Mos' 
sat 



ly 

sfied Pleased Delighted 



first 
2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



O to 

ERIC- 



fhank you ver 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



much for your tine and co-oi 
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Questionnaire to 
Scployers 



Australian Council for Educational Research 



EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 



At the request of the Victoria Institute of Colleges we are Investigating the attitudes of e«ployers to i^'^ 
education and subsequent e«ploy«ent of graduates and diplooates froK Australian Universities and ConeQes '" 
of Advanced Education. ^ 

In thls questionnalre we. are seeking general infornation on the size and activities of your organization, 
your coMjents on past and likely future developfl»ents in the ewploynent rates for graduates and 
diploBates, your current recruiting requireoents and practices and, finally, your attitude to the 
education process. 

Ihis and other Inforrotlon.will be used to plan new courses and to revise existing courses as weU as 
providing a broad picture of the Industry's attitude to the tertiary education process. 

We ask for your name and telephone number In case we wish to contact you in the future. Your answers 
to this questionnaire are confidential and no individual organization will ever be identified In anv 
report. ' ' 

In this study a graduate Is defined as a person who holds a Bachelor »s degree (e.g^ Bachelor of Arts) 
awarded by a University (e.g. Melbourne Univsrslty) or a College of Advanced Education (e.g. RMIT, 
SwinburneXollege of Technology). A dlploaate Is defined as a person who holds a diploma (e.g.^Olplonta 
of Arts, Olplona of Science, etc.) awarded by a University or College of Advanced Education. Persons 
wlio hold a certificate or a diploaa from a Technical College (of the Department of Technical and Further ' 
tducauon; are not classified as graduates or diplomates. 

A new graduate or diplomate is defined as a person who has no or very little work experience, i.e. just 
completed a course on ? full-tiire, part-time, or sandwich pattern of attendance. An experienced 
graduate or diploaate is defined as a person with at least two years work experience after cornpletinq 
a degree or diploma. ^ 

Please answer all the questions. We welcome any conwents you may have. 
Thank you for your time and co-operation. 



Hame of organization: 

Address of organization: 

— Telephone: 



Hame of respondent: 
Position of respondent: 



Activities of organization: 



What was the vpproxitate annual sales figure/budget allocation Below 1 

for your organization for the last financial year (197 W9)? %^ -H" 2 

(Circle one nufter) 111 - 15« 3 

S20ii--tlOqii 3 

Above tlOOoi 6 



2 ;Vfbat.w3S the approxiwte average size of your workforce for the Below 50 ^ 



last financial year? (Count part-tioc and casual workers in terns 51 « 100 2 

of fuU-lime equivalents). (Circle one nuRber) 101- 200 3 

201 -500 ^ 

501 - 1000 5 

1001-5000 6 

Above 5000 I 



3 To what extent has your annual sales figure/budget allocation and workforce size changed over the last 
three financial years? (Circle one nuiber for each) 





il5?ificantly 
;ncre3sk 


Increased 


Remained 
constant 


Decreased 


Significantly 
decreased 


• Sales/budget allocation 


1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


• Workforce 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 



As at 30 June 1979, what percentage of the employees in your organization held one of the foUowinq 
educational qualifications? (Count part-time and casual workers in terms of full-ti»e equivalents;* 
(Give approxinate percentage to the nearest 5? for each qualification listed) 

Highest educational qualification held Approxiitate percentage 

Postgraduate qualification (e.g. PhD, Master, Graduate Oiplow, Fellow, etc.) t 

Bachelor Degree (e*g* BE, BA, etc* including honours, awarded by a University/ 
College/Institute) t 

Undergraduate Diplona (e.g. Associateship RHIT, Diplona of Chenistry, of 
Engineering, etc. awarded by a University/CoUege/lnstitute, but not a Diploma 
from the Department of Technical and Further Education) t 




Associate DiploRa or Certificate (e*g. Certificate; of Technology, Tcade 

Certificates, etc* awarded by Universities, Colleges, Institutes or diploias 

fro« the Department of Technical and Further Edwation) ^ 

Qualification awarded by a professional association (AASA, RACI, etc. - 

exanination conducted by the association) t 

Ko formal tertiary qualification (includes those eiuployees with a school 

qualification, or qualifications awarded by cotwercial colleges, etc.) % 

,0thcr (specify) t 

TOTAL 100 t 

If an employee holds more than one: qualification, only the highest award is 
counted* If an eiployee holds an educational qualification and a professional 
association qualification, only the educationaLaward is counted. 



^9 



1 00 



Office use 



In your organization, during the UST FIVE years (July m to June 1979), what changes have taken place 
in the rate of eiployient of new graduates and diplowtes froi Universities, Colleges or Institutes of " 
Technology? (Circle one nmbtr for each area for both graduates and dlploiates) 



Area In which qualification of graduate 
or dlplo«ate obtained 



8-. 



Nmber of new 
graduates eiployed 
fro* this area has: 



V> ea n 

b 8 r 



T 



Nwiber of new 
dlplbnates eiployed 
frow this area ha 



T, 8 
o 

i-S 

:% 



Fine I Applied Arts (e.g. Graphic Design, 
Painting, Sculpture, FIIb, TV, etc.) 

General Hunanltles (e.g. English, History, 
Philosophy, etc.) 

Social Sciences (e.g. Llbrarlanshlp, Social 
Work, Psychology, Journallsoi, etc.) 

Business and Adilnlstratlon (e.g. Accounting, 
Economics, EDP, HanageRent, etc.) 

Applied Science and Technology 
(e.g. Chetistry, Biology, Metallurgy , 
Phartacy, Physical Education, etc.) 

Paramdlcal (e.g. Speech Pathology, 
Physiotherapy, etc.) 

Engineering (e.g. Civil, Naval, Surveying, 
Cartography, etc.) 

Hatheaatlcs and Coiputer Science 

Built Envlronwent (e.o. Architecture, Town 
Planning, Building, Quantity Surveying, etc.) 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 



1 2 

2 

1 2 
1 2 



1 



1 



2 



2 



1 2 
1 2 



1 



2 



3 



Regained relatively constv-ht, noraal recrultuent rate (e.g. W Accountants per year) fro« these areas 
unchanged over the last five years. 'Noticeably' can be defined as approxlaately 25? change. 

If there have been any significant decreases or Increases (approxlaately 5(8 or greater change) In the 
enployient rates of new graduates or dlplowtes Indicate the specific field (e.g. Electrical Engineering, 
Data Processing, etc.) and the reasons for the changes (e.g. no work In this area, rapid expansion due to 
new technology, government grants for specific projects, etc.) 
(List fields, circle one nunber and give reasons) 



Specific field 


Significant\decrease ' Significant increase Reasons 






A 


1 2 






B, 


1 2 






C 


1 2 1 07 


'.9 


-50 


ERIC 


193 







7 Assuming a real Increase of IQJ! over the NtXT riVE years,(2? per year on averege) In sales/budget 

allocation and assunlng the present turnover of staff, what changes are likely to take place in the rate 

of enployient of new graduates and dlploiates^ln your organization? 

(Circle one number for graduates and one nuiber for dlpioaates for each area listed) 





itend employing new 
» froo this area 


j Number of new 
graduates employed 
from this area Is 
likely to: 

• 


itend employing new 
js from this area 


1 Number of new ' 
diploma tes employed 
from this area Is 
likely to: 

• 




Area in which qualification of graduate S -o 
or diplonate obt?i!ied ^ ^ 


Noticeab] 
decrease 


Remain si 

Noticeab] 
increase 


c «— » 

a. 

o -o 


Noticeab] 
decrease 


Remain si 

Noticeab: 
increase 


• 


fine & Applied Arts (e*q* Graphic Design, 
Painting, Sculpture, fila, TV, etc.) 1 


2 


3 


1 


2 






General Hutsanities (e.g. English, History, 
Philosophy, ,etc«) 1 


2 


3 ^ 


1 


2 






Social Sciences (e.g. Llbrarianship, Social 
Work, Psychology, Journalise, etc.) 1 


2 


3 ^ 


1, 


2 






Business and Administration (e.g. Accounting, 
Ccononics, CDP, Management, etc.) 1 


2 


3 h 


1 


2 


3 i 


• 


Applied Science and Technology 
(e.g. Chenistry, Biology, Metallurgy, 
Pharnacy, Physical Education, etc.) I 


2 


3 ^ 


1 


2 


3 ^ 


• 


Paraoedical (e.q. Speech Pathology, 
Physiotherapy, etc.) 1 


2 


3 h 


1 


2 






Engineering (e.g. Civil, Naval, Surveying, 
Cartography, etc.) 1 


2 


3 ^ 


1 


2 


3 h 


• 


Hathenatics and Conputf'r Science 1 


2 


3 h 


1 


2 






Built Cp^'lronnent (e.g. Architecture, Town 
Planning, Building, Quantity Surveying, etc.) 1 


2 


3 




2 


3 




Should renain relatively constant, noroal recruitneht rate (e.g. 2-3 graphic artists per year) 
next five years. ^Noticeably* can be defined, as approximately 25? change. 


for the 


8 


If there are likely to be any significant decreases or increases (approximately 302 or greater 
in the eoployment rates of new graduates or diplooates over the next five years, indicate the 
field in which you expect such a change and whether it will be an increase or decrease. 
(Circle one nunbet and give reasons) 


change) 
specific 


Specific field Significant dec^-ease 


Significant increase 




Reasons 




A 


1 




2 








B 


1 




2 








C 


1 




2 








ERIC 
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10 



11 



12 



During the LAST THREE years (July 1976 to June, 1979) frw what type of tertiary institution bjve you 
recruited new graduates and diplowteS? 

(Write in the approxi»ate percentage for each type of institution. listed) 





Percent fro« 
Australian Universities 


rcrwcni irom AUdirgllgn 

Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology (not TAFE 
Colleges) 


Percent 
fron 

oversees 


Total 




Graduates 
Oiplonates 








m 
m 


9- IV 
15-20 



During the NEXT THREE years (July 1979 to June 1982) fron what type of tertiary educationjl institution 

do you intend recruiting new graduates and diploaates? 

(write in the approximate percentage for each type of institution listed) 



UTTICC use 01 



Card 2 
(1-8) 







Percent from Australian 














Colleges and Institutes of 


Percent 










Percent froa 


Technology (not TAFE 


fron 










Australian Universities 


Colleges) 


overseas 


Total 






Graduates 








m 


21 


-26 


Diplonates 








m 


27 


-32 



If your responses to questions 9 and 10 above showed a change in recruitaent patterns, what are your 
reasons? 



For the WST FINANCIAL YEAR (1978-79) what percentages of new graduates and diplomates and 
experienced graduates and diploitates (with at least two years relevent work experience after 
graduation) did your organization employ? 







Percent of new 
graduates and 
diplonates etnployed 


Percent of experienced 
graduates and diplooates 
employed 


Total 


Graduates 
Diplonates 






1003! 

m 





33-36 
37 -VO 



195 



15 Oois your organization aaploy expariencad graduatas and diplontas Yas, jU of the tiia 1 

(i*a* with at laast two yaars relayant work experience after Yes, Kst of the tiia 2 

graduation) in prafaranca to new graduates and diploMtas? Occasionally 3 . 

No h 



14 If YCSf in wtiat specific fields and for what reasons? 



15 At present what techniques dees your organization use when recruiting new graduates or diplontes? 
(Circle one nuiber for each technique lisied) 



Technique 



Usei 

■OS 

the 



of 

tiM 



Used 
so«e of 
the tiM 



Used 

infrequently 
or not at all 



Advertise in the local and national newspapers 

Advertise in professional ngazines and journals 

Recruit through the University, College or Institute 
efployient section 

Recruit by recoaiendations froa existing staff 

Visit tertiary institutions for talks with prospective 
graduates and diploaates to generate prelisinary list 
of applicants 

Contact the CoMonwealth Ciployaent Service 

Contact the Professional and Executive Caployient 
Office of the CCS 

Rely on open applications for eaployient aade by 
new graduates 

Use contacts aade through the work experieitce prograis 
of so«e courses 

Other (specify) 



16 Please underline the technique that you believe is the aost successful in generating a cotprehensive 
list of applicants for a position in the organization* 



ERIC 
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Office m « 



" Hit^'r!;frr?"^*' dlplowtes for yoiir organization, how iiportant are the followino 

characteristicsfTCircle one nunber for each characteristic) ^^^'^^^^ ine roiiowing 



Characteristics 



Vtry Not very Hot 

important Important iiportant iiportant 



Type of tertiary institution attended 

(e.g. I University, a College or an Institute) 

Overall acadeilc attainwnt in a tertiary course 
(e.g. pass, honours, average larks, dtc.) 

SpKific areas of skill (as dewnslrated by course 
ittjoVs, completed projects, etc.) 

-Range of subjects covered in a tertiary course 
(general well rounded course) 

General part-tiie, casuaLor fulMiie work history 
as a student (nuiber of jobs, type of job, etcO 

Iwediata »value« to the organization (imediately 
applicable skills and knowledge, no need for further 
training) 

Membership of professional organization 

Interests, hobbies, etc., 

Age^ 

Course attendance pattern (full-tiic, part-tiae, 
sandwich) 

Applicant's knowledge of the vacant position 

RecoMendation of acadeeic staff of the institution 
attended by the applicant 

Applicant's career objectives 

Perceived future 'trainability' of applicant for 
a nnagerial position 

Other (specify) 



I 
1 
1 
I 

1 

1 
I 
I 
I 

I 
1 

1 
1 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
5 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 



5^ 

55: 
56 
57 
58 



18 



r;rX';""^!pV«1e"*"^ "^""^ ^astiffiortj^ w^en selecting , 



19 Vhat are your reasons? 



20 'Below are listed nine areas fro« which your organization eight have recruited new graduates or diploaatss 
during the LAST 'fHRfC years, for each '?rea indicate the win difficulty you have encountered, if any, in 
recruiting suitable new graduates or dip locates* 
(Circle one nj*er for each area) 



Encountered difficulties because of; 



■s 



a> 63 



to 



» -o o 



Area* 



o >^ 



» U O fO 

^ o «*- c 

CO u o> "a 

O ^ CO t*-^. ^ o o> 

a> o >> o) - ra o M 

ex g ^ -o • 



V) 



<U CO 



Fine and Applied Arts 

General Humanities 

Social Sciences 

Business and Adninistratiori 

Applied Science and Technology 

Paramedical 

engineering 

Hatheiatics and Cooiputer Science 
8uilt £nvironBent 



Sjje question 5 for exanples of specific fields of study included in these areas. 

Other reasons not listed above: 

Area Reason 



21 



In the last 12 aonths in what specitic occupational categories (e.g. Biocheaistry, Accountancy, Graphic 
Design, Food Technology, etc.) have you had difficulty in recruiting suitable new or experienced 
graduates and dip locates? 

Specific Occupational Category Reason 




22 How havt yoo atteapted to overcoie these difficulties? 



23 



25 



Does.your organization recruit new graduates or diplowates fro« a 
particular University, College or Institute? 
(Circle one nuiber) 



Yes 1 
Occasionally 2 
No 3 



24. If YES or OCCASIMAUY, fro« what specific fields and Institutions? (Refer to question S for examples) 
^"^^^^"^^0" Field Reason 



How ioch tlae does your organization allow new graduates and dlploaates to attend the following 
programs? (Circle one nunber for each prograo) 



4^ JlC 



Program 



O >> 4^ <U 

re ft) 

_ t- o 3 

SO. O (NJ 



forsal Induction progian 
(Procedures, contacts, etc.) 



1 



In-service or training prograns offered by 

this organization (including conferences, etc.) 1 2 

Training prograas offered by outside 

organizations (including conferences, etc*) 1 2 

foroal educational prograns offered by 

Universities, Colleges or Institutes 1 2 



3 ^ 
3 

3 ^ 

3 '» 



5 6 

5 6 

5 6 

5 6 



ERLC 



199 



203 



26 are listed a series of itets which describe sote of the quilities or attributes of graduates and 
diploaates* Indicate the extent to which nev graduates and.^iplotates (at the tiie of their appointment 
to your organization) should possess these characteristics* 

(Circle one nmber for graduates and one nurt>cr for diplctates for each itei even though, for exa^>le, 
your organization sight not eiploy diploiates) 






The graduate 




The diplomte 


Description of (Quality or attribute 


1- 

o 

1- 

:2 


important 


Hot very 
inportant 


Hot important 


e 

o 
»• 

>« 
«_ 


c 
re 

o 

§■ 


c 
re 

-»-» L. 

w re a. 

> fc. . 
o 

o ■ O 1 


• Ability to coMunicate with others 


1 


2 


3 






L 




• Ability to supervise junior staff 


1 


2 


3 






o 
L 




• Ability to sake decisions 


1 


2 








o 
£ 




• Career adaptability 


1 


2 


] 






2 




• Specific skills 


1 


2 








L 




• Ability in assigning priorities 


1 


2 








2 




• Self Botivation 


1 


2 






\ 


2 


3 ^ 


• flexibility and receptivity to ideas 


1 


2 






; 


2 


; ; 


Industrial relations skills 




2 








2 




• General knowledge of related disciplines 




2 








2 




• Analytical ability 




2 








2 




• fundaiental research potential 




2 








2 




• Ability to work in ? teaa 




2 








? 




• Ability to write reports 




2 








2 




Other (specify) 


















1 


2 


3 




1 


2 


3 % 



27 Please indicate the aost important quality for: 
(3) a new graduate 



(b) a niw diploiate 



ERIC 
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Office use only 



28 Below are listed a series of items which describe sotoe of the qualities or attributes of graduates and 
diplonales. Indicate the extent to which you consider the developaent of these qudlities is the 
responsibility of employers or the tertiary education sector (e.g. Universities, Colleges, Institutes) 
(Circle one nuaiber for each quality or attribute) 



C7> H— 



Q) Of 



O ^ 



Description of quality or attribute 



• Ability to costnunicate with others 


1 2 


3 ^ 5 


51 


• Ability to supervise junior staff 


1 2 


3 h 5 


52 


« Ability to sake decisions 


1 2 


3 ^ 5 


53 


Career adaptability 


1 2 


3 h 5 


9t 


Specific skills 


1 2 


3 ^ 5 


55 


Ability in assigning priorities 


1 2 


3 ^ 5 


56 


Self asolivation 


1 2 


3 h 5 


57 


flexibility and receptivity to ideas 


1 2 


3 ^ 5 


58 


Industrial relations skills 


1 2 


3 ^ 5 


59 


General knowledge of related disciplines 


1 2 


3 5 


60 


Analytical ability 


1 2 


3 5 


61 


fundamental research potential 


1 2 


3 5 


62 


^^Hlity to work in a tean 


1 2 


3 5 


65 


Ability to '«rile reports 


1 2 


3 h 5 




Other (specify) 









29 for those items above that you have circled (1) (»Total responsibility of employers') and (2) (»Hostly 
the responsibility of employers* )» how does your organization achieve these objectives? 



50 Is your organization, or a representative froa your organization, involved in: 

(Circle one nwber for each itea) Yes Ho 

• the design and.isplenentation of new courses in the terti?ry education sector/ 

(e.g. Universities, Colleges, Institutes) 1 2 

• the evaluation of existing courses in the tertiary education sector? 1 2 

• the design and evaluation of courses in the Oepartnent of Technical and 

Further Education? 1 7 



51 If NO to any of the above itess in question 30, would your organization be prepared to: 

(Circle one nunber for each Itetu) Yes Ho 

(a) nake a subaission on the need for a new course on a specific area? 1 2 

(b) send a representative to course advisory coonittee eeetings at a University, 

College, Institute or Technical College? 1 2 

52 If YtS to question 31(b) above, from what level would you send a representative? 
(Circle all appropriate nunbers) 

. Managing Director or Chief Executive Officer 1 

• Section Manager or, for exasple. Chief Engineer 2 

• Personnel Manager 3 

• A aiddle level person froo the appropriate area (e.g. Ward Physiotherapist, 

Dental Technician, Electrical Engineer, Graphic Artist, etc.) k 

• Any officer who was available at the tiae 3 

• Other (specify) 6 

55 for the area in which your organization eaploys the najority of its graduates and diploaates, list any 
aajor topics that you believe should be added to or emphasized in the current degree and diploaa 
courses offered by Universities, Colleges and Institutes (NOT Technical and further Education Colleges). 

Degree Courses; Specific Field (e.g. Nursing, Data Processing) 

Major topics to be included or eaphasized are: 



Diploaa Courses : Specific Field (e.g. Journalise, Metallurgy) 
Major topics to be included or emphasized are: 



34 Oo you have any coawents on any aspect of the questionnaire or education and eaployflient in general? 



I^J^I^'IJ you very ouch for your time and co-operation. ^^^Q 



Questionnaire to 
Non-Employers 




Australian Council for Educational Research 



EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 



At the request of the Victoria Institute of Colleges we are investigatinn the attitudes of eeployers to the 
education and subsequent e»ploy«ent of graduates and diplowtes froa Australian Universities and Colleges of 
Advanced education. 

This questionnaire is directed to organizations who do rot usually employ University or College graduates or diplotsates. 
The questionnaire is generally concerned with the recruiting of eoployees for the white collar or supervisor/sen^gerial 
positions* 

Ve ask for your nase and teleohone, number in case we wish, to contact you in the future. Your answers to this 
questionnaire are confidential and no individual crganizatlcn will ever be identified in any report. 

In this study a graduate is defined as a person who holds a Bachelor's degree (e.g. Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Engineering) awarded by a University (e.g Melbourne University) or College of Advanced Lducation (e.g. RMIT, Swinburne 
College of Technology). A diploaute is defined as a person dho holos a aiploaa (e.3. Olplona of Arts, Oiplcoa of Art 
1. Design) awarded by a University or College of Advanced Education. Persons who hold a certificate or a dlplota froa 
a Technical College (of the Oepartoent of Technical and further Education) are not classified as graduates or diploaates. 

Thank you for your tiae and co-cperatlon. 



•Raue of organization: 

Address of organization: 

Telephone: 

Kaae of respondent: 

Position of respondent: 



What are the sain activities of your organization? 



Office use onl 



2 What was the approximate annual sales figure/budget allocation Below MOO, 000 

for your organization for the last financial year (1978-79)? 1100,000 - 1250,000 

(Check one box) l^n - 

- IIb 

llo - 1591 

PDir 9n^ t2o«-tioo« 

C ly v ^ U / Above IIOOb 

"^^yngni 0 ACER 1979 



3 What was the approxiwte average size of your workforce for the 
last financial year? (Count part-tine and casual workers in 
teras of full-tine equivalents). 
(Check one box) 



4 To what extent has your annual sales figure/budget allocation and workforce size changed over the last 
three financial Jtears? 

(Check one box for sales/budget allocation and one box for workforce) 





Significantly 
increased 


Increased 


Resained 
constant 


Decreased 


Significantly 
decreased 


• Sales/budget allocation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Workforce size 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Below 25 
26-30 
51-100 
101 - 200 
,201 - 500 
501 - 1000 
1001 - 5000 
Above 5000 



When recruiting new senior-staff (e.g. the accountant, personnel officer, plant foreoan, etc.) how 
important are the following characteristics? 
(Check one box for each characteristic listed below) 



Characteristics 



Very 

inportant 



Inportant 



Hot very 
ipportant 



Specific areas of skill 
Work experience 

lonediate * value* to the organization 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



(iiioediately applicable skills and knowledge. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


no need for further training) 


Age 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Interests, hobbies, sporting activities 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Applicant's dress and general appearance 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Applicant's knowledge of the vacant position 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Applicant's confidence 


□ 


□ 




□ 


Sex of applicant 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Applicant's career objectives 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Perceived future 'trainability' of applicant 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


for a icanagerial position 


Other (specify) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Please underline the two Bost iiportant characteristics in question 5 
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7 Has your organization ever employed (either in a full-tiae or consulting job) a person with a degree 
or a diploita (not a certificate) awarded by a University or College? 

(check one box) ^^^^ 

Yes □ Not sure □ Ho | | 

8 If you have answered YES or HOT SURE to question 7, why do you no longer eaploy a person with a 
degree or a diplosa? 



9 If you have answered NO to question 7, could you give a reason? 



10 Does your organization plan to employ a person or persons with a degree or a diploaa within the next 
five years? 

(Check one box for (a) and (b) 

(a) Degree Yes [~) Undecided Q No □ 

(b) Oiplona Yes □ Undecided □ No □ 

U If HO to either 10(a) or 10(b) could you give your reasons? 



(Go to question 16) 



12 If YES to either 10(a) or 10(b) in what specific area/s (e.g. accounting, structural engineering, 
graphic design, etc*)? 



13 If YES to either 10(a) or 10(b) what are the reasons? 



14 If YES to either 10(a) or 10(b) do you foresee any probleas in finding suitable graduates or diploaateS? 

Yes □ No □ 



Please turn over 
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15 If YCS to question Kf how do you plan to overcoae these protlens? 



16 Has your conpany or an enployee of your conpany ever: 
(Check one box for each iten) 



Yes Yes Ho 

frequently Occasionally Kever 



eiployed students fro« a University or CAC on a 
full-tiie or part-tiie basis? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


etployed apprentices enrolled in a course at i 
Technical Collegt? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


contacted a University or CAC about eiploying a 
graduate or diplo«ate? 


□ 


P 


□ 


Mde a submission concerning the development of a 
course at a Technical College? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


attended open days or talks held by a University 
or CAE? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


attended open days or talks held by a Technical 
College? 

enrolled in a course at a University or CAE? 
enrolled in a course at a Technical College? 


□ □□ 


□ □□ 


□ □□ 


acted as a Miber of a coiMittee at a University 
or CAE? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Kted as a letber of a coMittee at a Technical 
Crllege? 

Other (olease specify) 


□ □ 


□ □ 


□ □ 



17 Do you have any general coMents on the kinds of people your organization prefers to recruit for senior 
positions? 



18 



Do yo<i have any general coiwents on the education process In Universities or Colleges of Advanced 
Education? 



APPENDIX in 
DETAILED RESEARCH MATRIX 
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JUcktroudd. 
Ittfonwcion 
(Chtpter 6) 



Ekployaent. 
(Chapter 7) 



New 

Students 



Cell 1 

•Age 4 sex (Ql,g2} 
*S«cond«ry school 
education (Qi-QS) 
•Educational 

history (06) 



Oil 6 

*Eaploy«ent 

history (Q12} 



Final 
Year 

Students 



Oil 2 
Aa above 



cell 7 

•Eaployaent 
history (Q12} 



Graduates 

and 

OiplotBstes 



Kaployers 



Non- 

eaployers 



Cell 3 
Aa above 



Cell 4 

'Activities 

•Size W1.Q:,) 

*Educationax quali- 
fications of 
employees (Q4} 



cell S 

•Activities (Ql) 
*Size (Q2-Q4) 



Cell 8 

•Enployaent 
history (Q9} 
'Job satisfaction 

(QIO) 



Cell 9 

•Enployiaent trends; 

past and future 

(Q5-Q8) 
'Sources of 

graduates and 

diploMtes (09- 

Q11.Q23.Q24) 



T 



Ceil lU 

•Eaployaent trends 

(Q7-Q11) 
•Future areas Oi 

eaployaent and 

probleas (^12-^ 

QIS) 



ERLC 



OETAILEO KESEARCU MATRIX 



Key Research Areas 



Expectations 
(Chspter 8) 



Ceil 11 

•Job expectations 

(QIO) 
•Job prospects 

(Qll) 



Cell 12 

•Job expectations 

(QIO) 
*Job prospects 

(Qll) 



Cell 13 

•Job expectations 

(Q8) 

•Ratings of Jobs 
(Q8) 



Recruitaent 
(Chapter 9) 



Cell U 

•Recruiting techni- 
ques (Q15,Q16) 

•Recruiting style 
(Q17-Q19,Q12-QU) 

•Recruiting 
difficulties (Q20- 
Q22) 



Cell 15 

•Recruiting style 
(Q5,QS.Q17) 



Attitudes 
(Chapter 10) 



Ceil 16 

•Qualities of new 
graduates and 
diplOMtes (Q7) 



Cell 17 

•Qualities of new 
graduates and 
diploaates (Q7) 



Cell m 

•Quslicies of new 
graduates ana 
diplo&stes (Q7) 

•Developaent of 
qualities (Q7) 



Cell 19 

•Qualities of new 
graduates and 
diploaates (Q26, 
Q27) 

•Developaent of 
qualities (g2S, 
Q28,Q29) 



Related Issues 
(Chapter 11) 



Cell 20 \ 

•Ideas of work (t)8, 
Q9) 

•Future plans (Q13: 



Cell 22 

•Ideas of work (Q8, 
09) 

•Future plans (013) 
•Job seeking 
strategies (014) 



Cell 22 

•Involveaent with 
tertiary educ- 
ation (030-032) 

•Other p rob lea 
areas (033,034) 



Cell 23 

•Involveaent with 
further education 
(016,^18) 



£12. 



